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“The Aristocrats of the Road” 


are now sold under our regular warranty — perfect workman- 
ship and material—BUT any adjustment will be on a basis of 


This applies also to all “Nobby Tread” Tires now in service on automobiles. 


The “Nobby Tread” Anti-skid Tire was placed upon the market in 1909— it was built regardless of 
price competition, and built to accomplish two purposes: 


No. 1—To give American automobile owners the lowest No. 2—To give American automobile owners a 


‘ 


‘cost per mile” tire that could be built. real anti-skid tire. 

The inherent wear-resisting quality —the quantity of ruabber—the quantity of fabric—the methods of con- 
struction—al! have been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” Anti-skid Tires, and maintained regardless of 
cost and regardless of price competition. 

The result is that—today, through sheer merit alone, “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high- 
grade anti-skid tires in the world. 

But more than this —solely through their day in and day out mileage records, “ Nobby Tread” Tires have 
proved that they are the most inexpensive tires in the end. 

Therefore, based solely on their mileage records of over four years, “Nobby Tread” Tires can be, 
and now are, placed on this 5,000-mile basis of adjustment. 


This mo ap to each and every “Nobby Tread” Tire in service on automobiles today or unsold in 
dealers’ stock anywhere in the United States, carrying our regular warranty. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE. Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread Tires,” or if he has no stock on hand, insist that 
he get them for you at once —or go to another dealer. Note This: Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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ELL him what train 
you want to make, 
turn in, sleep like sixty... 


He’ll flash you on the dot with 
a five-minute 4/ock signa/ or bring 
you to a gradual stop with ten suc- 
cessive half-minute //ags. 
No chance! 


Slip by? Big Ben 
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is the biggest thing in the alarm 
clock business: 

He stands 7 
massive, handsome—with a great deep, compell 


ing voice, big, strong, clean-cut hands, and a frank, 
open, magnetic face. 


inches in his clocking feet—sturdy, 


Three million and a half families leave it to him 
to call them up every morning.— 20,000 jewelers 
have known him since he was shat Argh, 
he does everything he says. 


} 
and vouch 


\ great firm ot clock-makers stands back of him The n 
rint Adade in La Salle, Illinois, by Westclx’’ is the best overslee 
nsurance anyone can buy $2.50 in the States, 53.00 in Canada 
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You, Too, Should Wear 


Holeproof Hosiery 








A Style for Every Occasion 
A Grade for Every Purse 


Me; than 1,000,000 men, women and 


children know that the wonderful success 
of Holeproof is due to an unusual quality. 
Every hosiery advantage is provided—in svy/e, 
comfort and Light weight. 


The guarantee of six months’ wear with every six 
pairs of Holeproof is only one of the reasons for its great 
popularity. 


Another reason lies in the result of our policy of con- 
stantly watching the World for every hosiery improvement. 
And our ability to pay the costs of adopting the best — an 
ability that is made possible by our great volume of business. 


[folepract 


[foasierg 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


We send for the World’s finest cotton yarns—Egyptian 
and Sea Island. We pay for these yarns an average of 74« 
per lb. Common yarn in this country costs 32c. 


And we have lately imported, at a large expense, a 
great Swiss machine to do cur own mercerizing because 
this machine adds a beautiful lustre and 22 per cent more 

S 


strength to the yarn. 


Don’t you want such hose? With all their advantages, 


they cost no more than common kinds. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold in your 
town. Ask us for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where there’s no dealer near 
you, charges prepaid, on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book that tells all 
about Holeproof. See if you, too, don’t 
want this style, comfort and wear. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis...” 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada RICE I EADERS OF THE 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England WORLD ASSOCIATION 
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For a Time I Thought I Was Seasick Behind His Back Sinister Yet Pascinating Rumors Circutated 
OREWORD.—It has always seemed to me that mouth and speaks out briskly. Later it w to you 
the principal drawback about the average guide- By JURVIUN S. COBB teadily, with a measured and regular voice: but now 
book is that it is overfreighted with facts. is heard frequently, yet termittent! ke the 
Guidebooks heretofore have made a specialty of ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON blind man's cane. Beneath your feet the sl h} 
facts—have abounded in them; facts are to be found on eemed until this moment as solid as a rock, stir e least 
every page and inevery paragraph. Reading such a work, you imagine that the besotted little bit, as though it had waked up. And now a shiver runs all throygl 
author said to himself, “I will just naturally fill this thing chock-full of facts’’—and reminded of that passage from Pygmalion and Galatea, where Pyg wit 
then went and did so to the extent of a prolonged debauch. such feeling: 
Now personally I would be the last one in the world to decry facts as such. In the 7 } - an} on . 
abstract I have the highest opinion of them. But facts, as someone has said, are stubborn - 4 
things; and stubborn things, like stubborn people, are frequently tiresome. So it occurred You are under way. You are finally committed to the great adventure. The nece ry 
to me that possibly there might be room for a guidebook on foreign travel which would goodbys have already been said. Those who in the goodness of their heart 
not have a single indubitable fact concealed any- you off have already departed for shore, leaving 
where about its person. I have even dared to ’ ae coe 12 eis sundry suitable and unsuitable gifts behind. \ 
hope there might be an actual demand on the part have examined your stateroom, wit hot and 
of the general public for suc h a guidebook. I shall cold decoratior its running stewardes its a 
endeavor to meet that desire—if it exists. fr night throb service, and its wind veriooh 
While we are on the subject I wish to say there the Hudso a stateroom tl av large 
is probably not a statement made by me here or and commodio one b 
hereafter that cannot readily be controverted. missive teamer : ' ‘ 
Communications from parties desiring to contro- it. You are tired e | } 
vert this or that assertion will be considered in high mudguards ks mig 
the order received. The line forms on the left and but feel ti 
parties will kindly avoid crowding. Triflers and ; d farewe he i } 
professional controverters save stamps. Aa riends you are | g be 1 
With these few introductory remarks we now You fig! , to th ‘ 
proceed to the first subject, which is The Sea: panionwa f frenzic ‘ 
Its Habits and Peculiarities, and the Quaint \ parently trying to é 
Creatures Found on Its Bosom. once. On the dec} é i 
the dock that is ga 
From the very start of this expedition to g stil A) 
Europe I labored under a misapprehension. owd ther 
Everybody told me that as soon as I had got my the people on the do 
sea legs I would begin to love the sea with a vast wave k and shout answ \ 
and passionate love. As a matter of fact I person is begging somebod ‘ ‘ 
experienced no trouble whatever in getting my sure to write. You gather tl 
sea legs. They were my regular legs, the same expected to write weel if not oft 
ones I useon land. It was my sea stomach that As the slice of dark water 
caused all the bother. First I was afraid I should dock wide , 
ot get it, and that worried me no little. Then gt ithe 
I got it and was regretful. However, that detail I Have Even each wide, brigt g 
will come up later in a more suitable place. 1 am Dered to Hope i fluttering se 
concerned now with the departure. | yaa ange perfect i ‘ 
. 1 1 be an Actual 
Somewhere forward a bugle blares; somewhere peaietett teh gold-laces ‘ ‘ 
rearward a bell jangles. On the deck overhead “tee ages R ile of the d yeu ‘ 
s a scurry of feet. In the mysterious bowels of that a rear ad | } 
the ship a mighty mechanism opens its metal L ‘ the Swiss had a 
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But Oh, My Countrymen, What 
a Change From What Had Been! 


speaking trumpet in his hand. This person is not excited, 
for he sends thirty-odd-thousand-ton ships off to Europe at 
frequent intervals, and so heis impressively and importantly 
blasé about it; but everybody else is excited. You find 
yourself rather that way. You wave at persons you know 
and then at persons you do not know. 

You continue to wave until the man alongside you, who 
has spent years of his life learning to imitate a siren whistle 
with his face, suddenly twines his hands about his mouth 
and lets go a terrific blast right in your ear. Something 
seems to warn you thet you are not going to care for this 
man. 

The pier, ceasing to be a long, outstretched finger, seems 
to fold back into itself, knuckle-fashion, and presently is 
but a part of the oddly foreshortened shoreline, distinguish- 
able only by the black dot of watchers clustered under a 
battery of lights, like a swarm of hiving bees. Out in mid- 
stream the tugs, which have been convoying the ship, let 
go of her and scuttle off, one in this direction and one in 
that, like a brace of teal ducks getting out of a walrus’ way. 

Almost imperceptibly her nose straightens down the 
river and soon on the starboard quarter— how quickly one 
picks up these nautical terms!—looming through the harbor 
mists, you behold the statue of Miss Liberty, in her popular 
specialty of enlightening the world. So you go below and 
turn in. Anyway, that is what I did; for certain of the 
larger ships sail at midnight or even later, and this was 
such a ship. 

For some hours I lay awake, while above me and below 
me and all about me the boat settled down to her ordained 
ship's job, and began drawing the long, soothing snores 
that for five days,and nights she was to continue drawing 
without There were so many things to think 
over. I tried to remember all the authoritative and con- 
flieting advice that had been offered to me by traveled 
friends and well-wishers. 

Let's see, now: On shipboard I was to wear only light 
clothes, because nobody ever caught cold at sea. I was to 
wear the heaviest clothes I had, because the landlubber 
always caught cold at sea. I wa’ to tip only those who 
served me. I was to tip all hands in moderation, whether 
they served me or not. If I felt squeamish I was to do 
the following things: Eat something. Quit eating. Drink 
something. Quit drinking. Stay on deck. Go below and 
lie perfectly flat. Seek company. Avoid same. Give it 
up. Keep it down. 


cessation. 


In Praise of the Admirable Lubly 


TMHERE was but one point on which all of them were 

agreed. On no account should I miss Naples; I must see 
Naples if I did not see another solitary thing in Europe. 
Well, I did both—I saw Naples; and now I should not miss 
Naples if I never saw it again, and I do not think I shall. 
\s regards the other suggestions these friends of mine gave 
me, | learned in time that all of them were right and all of 
them were wrong. 

For example, there was the matter of a correct traveling 
costume. Between seasons on the Atlantic one wears what 
One sees at the same time women in furs 
ind summer beys in white ducks. Tweed-enshrouded 
Englishmen and linen-elad American girls promenade 
together, giving to the decks that pleasing air of variety 
and individuality of apparel only to be found in Southern 
California during the winter, and in those orthodox 
pietures in the book of Robinson Crusoe, where Robinson 
is depicted as completely wrapped up in goatskins, while 
Man Friday is pirouetting round as nude as a raw oyster 
ind both of them are perfectly comfortable. I used to 
wonder how Robinson and Friday did it. Since taking an 
ean trip | understand perfectly. I could do it myself now. 

There certainly were a lot of things to think over. I de 
not recall now exactly the moment when I ceased thinking 


best pleases one, 
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them over. A biank that was measurable 
by hours ensued. I woke from a dream 
about a scrambled egg, in which I was 
the egg, to find that morning had arrived 
and the ship was behaving naughtily. 

Here was a ship almost aslong as Main 
Street is back home, and six stories high, 
with an English basement; with restau- 
rants and elevators and retail stores in 
her; and she was as broad as a court- 
house; and while lying at the dock she 
had appeared to be about the most solid 
and dependable thing in creation—and 
yet in just a few hours’ time she had 
altered her whole nature, and was rolling 
and sliding and charging and snorting 
like a warhorse. It was astonishing in 
the extreme, and you would not have 
expected it of her. 

Even as I focused my eyes on this 
phenomenon the doorway was stealthily 
entered by a small man in a uniform that 
made him look something like an Eton 
schoolboy and something like a waiter 
inadairylunch. I wasabout tohavethe 

first illuminating experience with an English manservant. 
This was my bedroom steward, by name Lubly— William 
Lubly. My hat is off to William Lubly—to him and all his 
kind. He was always on duty; he never seemed to sleep; 
he was always in a good humor, and he always thought of 
the very thing you wanted just a moment or two before you 
thought of it yourself, and came a-running and fetched it 
to you. Now he wassoftly stealing in to close my port. As 
he screwed the round, brass-faced window fast he glanced 
my way and caught my apprehensive eye. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, and said it in such a way 
as to convey a subtle compliment. 

“Ts it getting rough outside?”’ I said 
inside. 

“Thank you,” he said; “the sea ‘as got up a bit, sir— 
thank you, sir.” 

I was gratified—nay more, I was flattered. And it was 
so delicately done too. I really did not have the heart 
to tell him that I was not solely responsible—that I had, so 
to speak, collaborators; but Lubly stood ready always to 
accord me a proper amount of recognition for everything 
that happened on that ship. Only the next day, I think it 
was, I asked him where we were. This occurred on deck. 
He had just answered a lady who wanted to know whether 
we should have good weather on the day we landed at Fish- 
guard and whether we should get in on time. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he told her; and then he turned to me 
with the air of giving credit where credit is due, and said: 

“Thank you, sir—we are just off the Banks, thank you.” 

Lubly ran true to form. The British serving classes are 
ever like that, whether met with at sea or on their native 
soil. They are a great and a noble institution. Give an 
English servant a kind word and he thanks you. Give him 
a harsh word and he still thanks you. Ask a question of a 
London policeman— he tells you fully and then he thanks 
you. Go into an English shop and buy something—the 
clerk who serves you thanks you with enthusiasm. Go in 
and fail to buy something—he still thanks you, but without 
the enthusiasm. 

One kind of Englishman says Thank you, sir; and one 
kind—the Cockney who has been educated —says Thenks; 
but the majority brief it into a short but expressive exple- 
tive and merely say: Kew. Kew is the commonest word 
in the British Isles. Stroidinary runs it a close second, but 
Kew comes first. You hear it everywhere. Hence Kew 
Gardens—they are named for it. 

All the types that travel on a big English-owned ship 
were on ours. I take it that there is a requirement in the 
maritime regulations to the effect that 
the set must be complete before a 
ship may put tosea. To begin with, 
there was a member of a British lega- 
tion from somewhere going home on 
leave, for a holiday, ora funeral. At 
least I heard it was a holiday, but I 
should have said he was going home 
for the other occasion. He wore an 
Honorable attached to the front of 
his name and carried several extra 
initials behind in the rumble; and he 
was filled up with that true British 
reserve which a certain sort of 
Britisher always develops while travel- 
ing in foreign lands. He was upward y 
of seven feet tall, as the crow flies, 
and very thin and rigid. 

Viewing him, you got the impres- 
sion that his framework all ran straight 
up and down, like the wires in a 
birdcage, with barely enough perches } 
extending across from side to side to Pie’ 
keep him from caving in and crushing 
the canaries to death. On second 
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thought I judge I had better make this comparison in the 
singular number—there would not have been room in him 
for more than one canary. 

Every morning for an hour, and again every afternoon 
for an hour, he marched solemnly round and round the 
promenade deck, always alone and always with his mourn- 
ful gaze fixed on the far horizon. As I said before, however, 
he stood very high in the air, and it may have been he 
feared, if he ever did look down at his feet, he should turn 
dizzy and be seized with an uncontrollable desire to leap 
off and end all; so I am not blaming him for that. 

He would walk his hour out to the sixtieth second of the 
sixtieth minute and then he would sit in his steamer chair, 
as silent as a glacier and as inaccessible as one. If it were 
afternoon he would have his tea at five o’clock and then, 
with his soul still full of cracked ice, he would go below and 
dress for dinner; but he never spoke to anyone. His 
steamer chair was righthand chair to mine and often we 
practically touched elbows; but he did not see me once. 

I had a terriblethought. Suppose now, I said to myself 
just suppose that this ship were to sink and only we two 
were saved; and suppose we were cast away on a desert 
island and spent years and years there, never knowing each 
other’s name and never mingling together socially until the 
rescue ship came along—and not even then unless there 
was some mutual acquaintance aboard her to introduce 
us properly! It was indeed a frightful thought! It made 
me shudder. 

Among our company was a younger son going home 
after a tour of the Colonies—Canada and Australia, and 
all that sort of bally rot. I believe there is always at least 
one younger son on every well-conducted English boat; 
the family keeps him on a remittance and seems to feel 
easier in its mind when he is traveling. The British states- 
man who said the sun never sets on British possessions 
spoke the truth, but the reporters in committing his 
memorable utterance to paper spelt the keyword wrong 
undoubtedly he meant the other kind—the younger kind. 


The Old Party With Fourteen Rattles 


HIS particular example of the species was in every way 

up to grade and sample. A happy combination of open 
air, open pores and open casegoods gave to his face the 
exact color of a slice of rare roast beef; it also had the 
expression of one. With a dab of English mustard in 
the lobe of one ear and a savory bit of watercress stuck 
in his hair for a garnish, he could have passed anywhere 
for a slice of cold roast beef. 

He was reasonably exclusive too. Not until the day we 
landed did he and the Honorable member of the legation 
learn—quite by chance—that they were third cousins—or 
something of that sort—to one another. And so, after the 
relationship had thoroughly established through 
the kindly offices of a third party, they fraternized to the 
extent of riding up to London on the same boat-train, 
merely using different compartments of different carriages. 
The English aristocrat is a tolerably social animal when 
traveling; but, at the same time, he does not carry his 
sociability to an excess. He shows restraint. 

Also, we had with us the elderly gentleman of impaired 
disposition, who had crossed thirty times before and was 
now completing his thirty-first trip, and getting madder 
and madder about it every minute. I saw him only with 
his clothes on; but I should say, speaking offhand, that he 
had at least fourteen rattles and a button. His poison sacs 
hung ’way down. Others may have taken them for dew- 
laps, but I knew better; they were poison sacs. 

It was quite apparent that he abhorred the very idea of 
having to cross to Europe on the same ocean with the rest 
of us, let alone on the same ship. And for persons who 
were taking their-first trip abroad his contempt was abso- 
lutely unutterable; he choked at the bare mention of such 
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Was Unpleasantly Congested With Great Burly Brutes 
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a criminal’s name and offense. You would hear him to beat the lovebirds. They made it plain to all 
communing with himself and a Scotch and soda. that they had just been married and were proud 
“Bah!” he would say bitterly, addressing the siphon. of it. Their baggage was brand-new, and the 


“These idiots who've never been anywhere talking about groom's shoes were shiny with that pristine shini 
this being rough weather! Rough weather, mind you! ness which, once destroyed, can never be restored 


Bah! People shouldn't be allowed to go to sea until they and the bride wore her g-and-giving-awa . 
know something about it. Bah!” outfit. 
By the fourth day out his gums were as blue as indigo, Just prior to sailing and on the morning after 
and he was so swelled up with his own venom he looked they were all over the ship. Everywhere you went 
dropsical. I judged his bite would have caused death in you seemed to meet them and they were alwa 


from twelve to fourteen minute preceded by coma and wrestlir v. You entered a quiet side passage 





convulsive rigors. We called him old Colonel Gila Monster there they were, exchanging a kiss—one of the 
or Judge Stinging Lizard, for short. long-drawn, sirupy kind. You stepped into the 
There was the spry and conversational gentleman who writing room thinking to find it deserted, and at 





looked like an Englishman, but was of the type commonly _ sight of you they broke gr 





denominated in our own land as breezy. So he could not eying you like a pair of startled ns surprised by 
have been an Englishman. Once in a while there comes the cruel huntsman ina forest le. At all other 
along an Englishman who is windy, and frequently you _ times, though, they had eyes but for each other. 
meet one who is drafty; but there never was a breezy A day came, however—and it was the second 
Englishman yet. day out— when they were among the missing. For 


With that interest in other people’s business which the two days and two nights, while the good ship 
close communion of a ship so promptly breeds in most of floundered on the tempestuous bosom of the over- 
us, we fell to wondering who and what he might be; but wrought ocean, they were gone from human ken 
the minute the suspect came into the salon for dinner on On the afternoon of the third day, the sea being 
the first night out I read hissecret ata glance. Hebelonged calmer now, but still sufficiently rough to satisfy 
to a refined song-and-dance team doing sketches in vaude- the most exacting, a few hardy and convalescent 


We Catled Him Olid Colenet 


Gila Monster or Judge 


ville. He could not have been anything else—he had jet souls sat in a shawl-wrapped row on the lee side ©) Stinging Lisard, for Short 
buttons on his evening clothes. of the ship. 
There was the young woman—she had elocutionary There came two stewards, bearing with them pillows Hurt, he waited amoment— then touched her ag Stop ~ 
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talents, it turned out afterward, and had graduated with and blankets and rugs. These articles were disposed to that!” she cried in a low but venomous tone Don't yo / 
honors from a school of expression who assisted in getting advantage in two steamer chairs. Then the stewards hur- dare touch me!" 
up the ship’s concert—and then took part in it—both of ried away; but presently they reappeared, dragging the So he touched her no more, but only lay there mu 
those acts being mistakes on her part, as it proved. limp and dangling form f the bridal couple from the motionless; and from his look one might plumb the sor 
And there was the official he-beauty of the ship. He was central part of Ohio. But oh, my countrymen, what a_ rows of his soul and know how shocked he was, a 
without a wrinkle in his clothes—or his mind either; and spectacle! And what a change from what had been! grieved and heartstricken! Love's young drean \ 
he managed to maneuver so that when he sat He had thought she loved hu ! he 
in the smoking room he always faced a knew better Their marriage 
mirror. That was company enough for him terrible mistake 1 he yu r 
He never grew lonely or bored then. Only Pes her freedom —he would give it | to her 
one night he discovered something wrong AS SOK us he was able to Thus o 
about one of hiseyebrows. He gave a pained interpreted his expres 
start; and then, oblivious of those of us who 
hovered about enjoying the spectacle, he spent A Piece of Surgical Fancywork 
a long time working with the blemish. The 
eyebrow was stubborn, though, and he just O* THE day we landed, however they 
could not make it behav« so he grew petu " were seen agalt We were nos g nort 
int and fretful, and finally went away to bed ward through a dimpled duckp lo a4 
ina huff. Had it not been for fear of stopping with the Welsh coast on one side and lrelar 
his watch, I am sure he would have slapped ust over the way 
himself then and there on the wrist. People who had not bee sent dur 
voyage came up to breathe, wearing tl 
True Love in Rough Weather fag. of persons who had just returned t 
valley of the sl} 1OW and were migt n t 
HIS fair youth was one of the delights of . be back; and with those others came our 
the voyage One felt that if he had bridal couple 
merely a pair of tweezers and a mustache comb ; / pet ; I inadvert tumbled on the 
and a hand glass he would never, never be at a loss fora ae obscure compani vay Their cheeks agai 
solution of the problem that worries so many writers for the que wore the bloon yuth and he 
farm journals—a way to spend the long winter evenings Fee Se Gapeeer EO they were in a tight clinch: it wa eed 
’ ’ . Ail the Conflicting os = . ‘ 
pleasantly. Advice That Had v - pretty sight Love had returned o1 Pe NA 
And, of course, we had a bridal couple and a troupe of Been Offered to Me P <<* } pinions and the honeymoon had been resumed 
professional gamblers aboard. We just naturally had to at the point where it was postpone nt 
have them. Without them, I doubt whether the ship of bad weather 
could have sailed The bridal couple were from somewhere The going-awa gown Wa wrinkled, as thoug) t had They had not be« eu tnou eard then iVvs 
in the central part of Ohio and they were taking their been worn for a period of time by one suddenly and sore Thev had been indisposed Do bi Iron ore ney the 
honeymoon tour; but, if I were a bridal couple from the — stricken in the midst of health The bride’s once we had eaten: but they had not be eausick. Well, I 
central part of Ohio and had 1 r been to sea before, as coifed hair hung in lank disarray about a face that was the own periods of indisposition going over: and if it had bee 
was the case in this particular instance, I should take my color of prime old sage cheese— yellow, with a fleck of easickness | ould not hesitate a moment about vor y 
honeymoon ashore and keep it there. I most certainly green here and there ind in her wan and rolling « Via right out i sa g so. In these matters | believe 
should! This couple of ours came aboard billing and cooing the hunted look of one who hears somethi g unpleasant ¢ gv absolutel Iran ind aboveboarad For the 
stirring a long way off and mel! cannot understand wi on 4 emt 
tears It is coming this f hout this thing of being sea J l'o me 
side by side the stewards a source of consta! wonderment 
stretched them prone on their On land the average perso reasonal pr f ha 





THANK ‘YOU, ww chairs and tucked them i ing been sich ifter he begins to get better. It gi } 
! 
sik ‘ \ 1 Her face was turned fror mmething to talk about The pak d eresting 


him. For some time both of i invariably commands res , re | . 
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No Trouble Will be Experienced in Alighting for Fuel or Repairs 


HAT somebody some day is going to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean from continent to continent in an 
a#roplane is now a recognized certainty—at least in 
aéronautic circles. That somebody may succeed in accom- 
plishing it within the next six months is a strong probability. 

The first successful attempt to fly across the ocean in a 
heavier-than-air machine will be the direct result of a 
previous exhaustive scientific analysis of the possible 
conditions that may arise, and an enduring, quick-witted, 
intelligent display of engineering genius throughout the 
progress of the undertaking. Good fortune or bad may 
attend the journey, but fortune itself should not be the 
determining factor of the success or failure of the endeavor. 

It should require some remarkably bad luck to cause the 
absolute failure of the effort of the man who has previously 
studied out and scientifically prepared for all the situa- 
tions; and it should require some phenomenally good luck 
to bring success to the endeavor of the man who has relied 
chiefly on his angel of good fortune to meet the various 
predicaments, 

There have been numerous newspaper announcements 
of late outlining the proposed exploits of aviators in the 
trans-Atlantic flight; but in none of the accounts does there 
seem to be any real information pertaining to a logical 
solution of the difficulties that must confront the pioneer 
ocean flier. 

Most of the stories touch on the routes that might appear 
best for successful aérial navigation, the theoretical ideas 
of the individual for exploiting the project, or the type of 
machine he proposes to use. 

There does not appear in any of the stories a discussion 
of certain peculiar and striking problems that must arise 
somewhere along the route, and which can be foreseen and 
guarded against only by aviatic engineers who have had 
practical as weil as calculating experience in previous 
aeronautic 


’ 
muci 


It is the purpose of this article, therefore, to suggest a 
few of the unique and important problems that may 
confront the pioneer flier and, so far as possible, to pro- 


pound solutions of them—solutions, it is hoped, that may 
serve as a possible source of information to those who are 
contemplating the journey, and make interesting reading 


for others 


The Stability of Machines Over the Ocean 


N THE first place, the man who plans to fly across the 

broad ocean need have no fear at any time of mysterious, 
dangerous or rwise annoying air currents that will 
with his flying stability while aloft. 
Once he has progressed a mile from the coast, his machine 
will sail through the air like an express train over a rock- 
ballasted roadbed, 


menace or 


The atmosphere may be in a state of inactivity or it may 
be howling a gale—the sun may be shining from a clear 
sky or the lightning may be flashing—but in any case the 
airliner will continue to sail along with a steady, smooth 
and undisturbed motion; in fact, for the entire distance 
from to continent, whether the sea is like a 
millpond or is lashed into fury by a hurricane, the aviator 
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will have nothing to do, so far as his aérial stability is 
concerned, but guide his ship in the direction he desires. 

This condition of atmosphere cannot easily be compre- 
hended by the average landsman and perhaps still less by 
seafaring folks—the latter, of course, being put to consid- 
erable inconvenience at times by unexpected windsqualls. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the reasons for this 
condition. It is sufficient to say that the equilibrium of 
any airship is affected only by sudden changes of direction 
or velocity of the wind, and that the most violent changes 
of currents over the expanse of a broad surface of water do 
not build up or fall off quickly enough to be a serious 
menace to that equilibrium. It requires a change in the 
velocity of air motion of at least five miles an hourin a 
second seriously to affect the normal balance of an aéro- 
plane; and such changes occur only where there are obstacles 
that offer resistance to the course of the wind. 

An incident occurred last summer, while I was flying 
over Lake Erie in the vicinity of Sandusky, that demon- 
strated to me beyond a doubt the dependability and uni- 
formity of air currents over large bodies of water 
during abnorrhal and changeable weather conditions. 

It was a typical Erie afternoon. The sky was dotted 
with numerous clouds, which intermingled with each other 
and produced sky effects of various characters 
threatening, sometimes reassuring. A lazy breeze was 
blowing off the lake—rhythmically steady. It was this 
rhythmic breeze that roused the inspiration to go a-soaring 
on that particular afternoon and which lured me far out 
over the waters. Many miles from shore and almost out 
of sight of land I met an excursion steamer laboriously 
plowing its way for Sandusky Harbor. 

It was while performing a series of aérial evolutions 
round the steamboat that I became aware of a decided 
change in the temperature of the air, and at the same time 
observed that the direction of the wind had veered. Ordi- 
narily changes of atmospheric temperature or of wind’should 
make themselves evident by unstabilizing the flight of the 
machine; but in this instance the stability of the machine 
was unaffected. I merely felt the difference of temperature 
on my face and then noted, by the steamer’s smokestack, 
that the wind had veered. 

Suddenly and without warning—a notable character- 
istic of Erie squalls—the waters became dark and for- 
bidding, and the wind came roaring out on the lake with 
a violence that immediately checked the progress of the 
machine against it. Unfortunately it was necessary to fly 
against the wind in order to reach the shore. 

As yet, notwithstanding the rapid changes of atmospheric 
conditions, the machine flew with a steadiness that was 
almost uncanny—its stability was entirely undisturbed. 

Then the real battle commenced. I gave my engine a 
wide-open throttle and forced the machine dead into the 
wind. Sometimes, when the gale slackened in velocity, 
I made slow progress for a few feet; at other times, when 
the wind increased, I lost ground and to all appearances 
was flying backward. For the most part, I remained sta- 
tionary, apparently suspended in midair. 

Meantime the little steamer, round which I had been 
maneuvering, was obliged likewise to head into the wind 


even 


sometimes 


Testing Out One of the New Fiying Boats 


and was riding out the storm not one hundred {t; 
feet from me, unable to make progress. The passengers 
were huddled together in the sheltered parts of the deck, 
peering up at the machine in perfect amazement. Their 
steamer was rocking, swaying and pitching, while my craft 
was riding the air apparently steady and motionless, except 
when I turned it in one direction or the other to avoid 
encountering the swirl of air | 
round the boat. 

Whenever I came unusually close to the steamer the 
people waved frantically and were evidently 
shout words of encouragement. 


knew must be hovering 


trying to 
An airship, out of sight of 
land, unable to make progress against a gale and yet riding 
the wind with perfect steadiness, was clearly a curious and 
awe-inspiring sight to them. 

Occasionally I waved back to them, but for the most 
part clung tightly to the levers, anticipating at any moment 
a violent lurching of the machine due to some unexpected 
airforce that would precipitate me into the lake—for I 
could not then understand the mysterious steadiness of the 
flight of the airship in such a storm. 


Alighting for Repairs and Supplies 


HE wind in this instance must have attained a velocity 

of at least forty-five miles an hour to prevent the 
machine from progressing against it; but at no 
whether it was increasing or diminishing, did it in 
way affect the stability of the flight. 

The battle ended as unexpectedly as it had commenced 
The sun drove away the clouds; the whitecaps vanished; 
the lazy lake breeze was restored, and the sky was once 
more dotted with intermingled clouds. 

This experience demonstrated very forcibly the aviatic 
reliability of air currents over large bodies of inland waters, 
even under the most abnormal and erratic conditions of 
the atmosphere, and in itself would be sufficient to indi- 


time, 
any 


cate the existence of similar conditions over ocean waters 

There are, however, certain unique and peculiar diffi 
culties in store for the first ocean airman during the progress 
of his flight, though the problem of stability is an easy on 
to handle. 

He may be obliged to alight on the water during a fright- 
ful storm when the waves are running high. He may be 
obliged to abandon his aérial progress at any time and 
permanently, and to continue his voyage over the surface 
of the ocean—at least until assistance can be reached 
He may encounter widespread fogs or calm, mirrorlik« 
seas—one almost as annoying as the other—and in any 
case he will have to sail through one long lonely night 
He may be obliged to drop on the ocean alongside a steamer 
to obtain provisions and fuel supplies, and possibly to 
perform repairs on his engine. 

He will undoubtedly experience great difficulties in 
retaining his normal physical and mental equilibrium 
throughout many hours of relentless, nerve-racking and 
continuous vigilance—without for an instant escaping the 
deafening roar of a mighty engine. And for at least 
twenty-five hours he must sit in one position listening to 
the roar of that powerful engine, straining his eyes through 
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daylight and darkness to keep in touch with all indications 
of trouble, enduring prolonged exposure to the elements 
and fighting off an ever-increasing drowsiness. 

The length of the vigilance, together with the incessant 
and hypnotic roar of tl 


e engine, must sooner or later produce 








a physical an 
powering unless he has some means of fortifying himself 
against it. 

Each and every aspirant to the undertaking of flying 


1 mental fatigue that will be well-nigh over 





across the ocean, I presume, feels that he is peculiarly and 
individually qualified to go through the ordeal, so far as 
his own mental stamina is concerned. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether any of them fully appreciates the con 
stant and grinding strain the mentality of the first trans- 
ocean airman must endure 
it off—throughout the long hours of the journey. L 


unless he has means to hight 
it 
by little the terrible drowsiness will become irresistible 


tle 


and all of a sudden he will peacefully fall asleep and the 
trip will be at an end. 

Several times it has been reported that aviators have 
fallen asleep during long flights and have only escaped 
death because they awoke in time to save themselves. In 
several instances the airmen have been mystified them- 
selves at the suddenness of the sleeping attacks, and in one 
particular case | remember the man attributed the sud- 
den drowsiness to a mysterious gas floating through aérial 
space. 

It may even be that some of our aviators, who have been 


killed during long journeys where no explanation of the 
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'T WAS the course in Modern Novelists at Harvard Uni- 
English 29"; open by special dispensation of 

the faculty as a “culture bath” to Freshmen, and in 
consequence joyously monopolized by them as a “snap.” 
The dazzling sunshine of the winter afternoon poured piti- 
leasly through the high windows of the lecture hall upon 
the sprawling rows of young men round the platform, 
their defects and immaturities, their 
eccentricities of costume, their peculiarities of complexion, 
their awkwardness and crudity, as ruthlessly as the lucid 
intellect of the brilliant and rather cynical instructor 
exposed the defects and limitations of the authors who 
were subjected to the microscope of his analysis. 

Mr. Alonzo Bates was universally admitted to be a very 
clever person and was thoroughly aware of his own clever- 

He was dapper, dressed with the careless perfection 

of an English guardsman, wore a trim Vandyke beard, and 
snoke with an accent tenderly reminiscent of the two years 
spent in Oxford after his graduation from Harvard. He 
was not only a gentleman, he was a scholar. He knew all 
that there was to know about English letters—just what 
was good and what was bad, and why it was not better or 
worse. His critical faculty was as sharp as a surgeon’s 
scalpel, his standards were lofty, his requirements severe, 
his judgments unrelenting, and he felt the strength of ten 
because was pure. Those authors who conformed 
to the rigid canons of this taste wrote “literachaw,” the 
others he disposed of in a few well-chosen words or with 
merely an amused and annihilating shrug. On Friday 
afternoons he served tea at his rooms and dispensed epi- 
grams and cigarettes to a worshiping circle of specially 
favored sateilites who regarded him as an ultra-refined 
example of “a well-bred man of the world.” 

\ knowledge of Mr. Bates is essential to our purpose, for 
he believed that he had a mission to fulfil and conscien- 
tiously sought to perform it—nameiy the congenial duty of 
demonstrating to the unformed minds of each succeeding 
Freshman class that their tastes were barbarous, their ideals 


versity 


illuminating all 


ness, 


his taste 


false, and their home-derived preconceptions concerning lit- 
erature ridiculous and vulgar. His lectures were easy-going 
which he discoursed familiarly and in an engag- 
ing manner on anything and everything—why palm trees 
grew in some places and not in others, the origin of the 
sonnet, and Cleo de Mérode. 


talks in 


He managed to let it be gen- 
erally understood that none of them probably had ever 
seen a real gentleman--until they had seen him. But the 
chief truth which he sought to impart to them was that 
anything which their crass appetites delighted in must 
inevitably be bad. An appreciation for real literature had 
to be acquired. it caviare to the general.” The 
actual value of the work of any author was inversely to the 
square of his popularity. A wide public was ipso facto pre- 
sumptive evidence of a catering to low tastes. They must 
forget everything they had ever learned before or what they 
might thereafter hear outside, and if they listened with 
undivided attention to what he had to say they might per- 
haps hope in time to acquire a knowledge of what was 
worth while. But in the words of Walter Savage Landor 

one of the really choice spirits —those invited to partake of 
the literary feast ‘“ would dine late and the guests would 


was ~ 


be few.” 

His manner of lecturing was crisp and connotative, and 
he read well and appreciatively in a low, carefully modu- 
lated voice punctuated with an occasional and not unpleas- 
ing stammer. He was so absolutely sure of the unerring 
quality of his own judgment that without difficulty he 
convinced his youthful hearers that he was the final arbiter 


It is the Day of Tradition, the Day of Memory and Reunion 


of literary taste. No author could fool him. He had only 
to read with that slightly amused smile about his lips a 
paragraph or two from some heretofore esteemed writer, 
and all the man’s crudities of style, his lack of culture, his 
bathos—in a word his vulgarity— became instantly appar- 
ent. Usually no comment was necessary. Then Mr. Bates 
would toss the embarrassed volume away from him across 
the table, look round brightly, as much as to say that as 
educated gentlemen they could feel it for themselves, and 
Jean back with a rather bored impatience. 

“Compare this sort of thing with Lamb’s simple purity 
of style, or Hazlitt’s easy elegance of expression!’’ he 
would murmur. 

This afternoon he was even more than usually caustic. 
An elderly female relative had signified her intention of 
coming out to Cambridge and being “shown over” the 
college. It was obviously her idea that he was to do the show- 
ing. That Mr. Bates should have any elderly female rela- 
tives was in itself highly incongruous. One could think 
of him only as living in a rarefied atmosphere of cul- 
ture, taste and intellect; as walking only in the company 
of noble souls— Walter Pater, for instance. Besides, heaven 
only knew what she might have on! The thought gave 
to the delicate edge of his irony an unwonted cruelty. 
The so-called popular writer was his dear victim on this 
particular occasion—the best seller. He pronounced the 
words apologetically, as if they left a bad taste on his mus- 
tache. He let it be known that he condescended to discuss 
such writers at all only because his course was supposed to 
be comprehensive. And then, to be sure, they could point 
to a moral, even if they—er—couldn’t adorn a tale. He 
raised his eyes for a fleeting instant to observe whether his 
audience had caught his rather neat pun. They had. 

“One doesn’t pretend to know what sales such books 

may have. The taste of the public has been thoroughly 
debauched. One forgets even their names. Doubtless, I 
fancy, they may sell into the hundreds of thousands. The 
titles speak for themselves. Here is one I chanced to see on 
sale in the Square, Tawanda of the Reefs 
ing himself Ashton Dwight.”” He held up the wretched 
thing for all to see. “Tawanda of the Reefs!"’ he repeated 
with infinite disgust. “‘Look at the colored 
called, I am informed, the wrapper. 
The very name is that of a ‘penny dreadful.’ 
I have never heard of the manor his book, but 
one feels confident that one can open at hap- 
hazard and find definite proof of the author's 
essential incompetence and vulgarity.” 

He seized the helpless volume in his care- 
fully manicured hands and broke its unof- 
fending back. 

“Let us see! 


by a person call- 


cover 


Hm! I read from the second 
paragraph of the one hundred and ninth page: 
‘Vishoto remained standing silent and alone 
upon the beach as the cries of his retreating 
comrades died away in the dark shadows of 
the hovering jungle. The languorous breath 
of the night wind, heavy with the scent of the 
rank growth of the swamps, filled his soul 
with a fierce yearning for his old life. His 
hand tightened upon the haft of his spear. 
It was not too late. He could still easily 
overtake his comrades and explain to them 
that he had only sought to test their loyalty. 
Passionately torn between two primitive de- 
sires he groaned aloud. A faint noise on the 
gravel of the beach above and he sprang 


swiftly round into a posture of defense. There in the faint 
light of the partially obscured moon stood Tawanda, the 
wreath of flowers still in her hair. Timidly she approached. 

“*Tt is I, Tawanda,’ she whispered. ‘Will you not come 
back with me?’” 

Mr. Bates hesitated and almost blushed. 

“Really, you know,” he stammered, pronouncing the 
word as if it were spelled “rahly,”’ “‘one can’t read the stuff! 
One’s vocabulary can hardly supply the proper adjectives 
to characterize it! Could anything be worse claptrap; 
more cheap, sensational? Pure balderdash! A—er—what 
is vulgarly known, I believe, as a pot boiler! One could 
hardly have made a deliberate selection better illustrative 
of my point.” 

He leaned back in his chair with self-satisfied conclusive- 
ness. A profound silence had descended upon the room, a 
tribute, he took for granted, to his own perspicacity. Every 
boy had become a self-conscious unit in a self-conscious 
whole. But the reason Mr. Alonzo Bates had utterly failed 
to observe. On the extreme left of the second row of seats 
the face of a delicately featured Freshman had, at the men- 
tion of the name Ashton Dwight, turned scarlet; and he 
now sat with compressed lips, staring at the desk before 
him like a graven image. The burning blush had given place 
to a chalky white, but the lad still sat as if stricken down 
by some unexpected and paralyzing blow. And the heart 
of every Freshman was boiling with indignant sympathy. 
Mr. Bates was sublimely unconscious of either the blow or 
of upon whom it had fallen. On the contrary he had almost 
forgotten the advent of his rustic aunt in his gratification 
over the appreciation which the class had shown. It did 
occur to him that he had been a bit extreme, rather blunt 
perhaps. For he liked to make his points delicately, to 
“use the rapier rather 
than the bludgeon.” 

But theclass had grown 
restless again. Mr. Bates, 
ignorant that he had com- 
mitted a murder, glanced 
at the clock, which 
pointed to five minutes 
of three, coughed and 
drew his papers together. 

“Owing to—er—a 
somewhat important en- 
gagement,”’ said he, “I 
will close the lecture a 
few moments before the 
hour.” 

A hundred chairs 
scraped, pushed back by 
two hundred youthful 
legs, and the Freshmen 
swarmed up the aisles 
toward the door like a 
charge of heavy infantry. 
The hall of the old build- 
ing echoed as to the 
thunder of a marching 
regiment that has broken 
step. But today, instead 
of bursting across the 
Yard in tumultuous con- 
tests of speed or lungs, 
this herd of young bar- 
barians, who had no taste 
in literature and whose 
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ilture were ridiculous, hastened to take 
themselves off that they might not subject one of their 
number to added embarrassment. For at eighteen, what- 
ever his literary appreciations, there is nothing alive so 
sensitive as the human boy. So the gang scattered that 
they might not be compelled to see the face of him who had 
suffered the lash of humiliation in their presence. 

Roger Dwight came out last of all, holding his head high. 


homebred ideas of « 





No one should guess the agony of those ten minutes. He 
felt no resentment toward Mr. Bates. On the cor trary he 
admired and respected him. The thrust of the knife had 
been blind; the writhings of the miserable victim unknown 
to his instructor. He did not compiain. Veritas 
the magic word he had alre ady learned tolove. The torture 
was not that of an injustice, but of the realization that his 
father, the father whom he had loved and trusted, had done 
him a cruel and irreparable wrong, had sent him forth into 
the world of men tagged with a pricemark. He was cheap 
goods. He had been marked down. 

Here, in the critical atmosphere of that father’s own col- 


that was 


lege, he must spend four years listening to the echo of that 
terrible denunciation. Wherever he went it would be whis- 
pered, inaudibly of course, that he was the son of the man 
that wrote the trashy novels. Better a thousand times if 
his father had com- 


mitted an act of bar 


moment su ering from two mortal wounds, one of wl 


shattered his ideal of his father and the other his own price 
What made it hardest of all was the realization of his 
father’s glaring lack of appreciation of his son's true char 


acter and sensibilities, of the feelings of a gentlemar 





Roger had always known his father’s devoti 
since the death of his mother his education and develop 


ment were the father’s only real interest 
not know or ever suspect was the existence oO! sacrifices 
which that education had rendered necessary. 


that his father continued to live in a small vil 





Roger had always supposed that this was a matter of choice, 
that he found it easier to do his writing there in the seclu 
sion of the country. And the actual cost of his education 
was an unknown quantity 


had been sent first to Groton and the 


, 80 far as he was concerned. He 
to Harvard, and 
during the summer vacations had traveled regularly with a 
tutor. He had neve known the lack of mone y, 
father insisted on his going to an 
“keeping up his end” 
He desired and intended that Roger should have every 
opportunity that was open to a youth of his age. 

Now as he stumbled across the threshold of his rooms, 
in the newest of the elaborate dormitories which modern 


and his 


4 


expensive tailor and 





in every way with his classmates. 
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ruptcy that would have 
necessitated his leav- 
ing the university. But 
tostay there, compelled 
to live from day to day 
upon the money earned 
by the prostitution of 
his father’s intellect 
and ability, 
the hideous thought 
that drove him nearly 
frantic. Could any 
more refined torm ol 


that was 


imagined ? 
Could he, the son of a 
graduate who had sold 
out himself and his col- 
lege, go on and do his 
work with the 
scorn immutably fixed 
in his direction? He 


squirmed at the recol- 


torture be 


hinger ol 


lection of the subtle 
means he had taken to 
let it be known, as it 
were quiteunintention- 
ally, that he was the 
son of Ashton Dwight, 
theauthor. He had im- 
agined that he had 
gained 


éclat thereby. He had 


quite a little 
digged the pit and now 
he had fallen into it. 
But he would be game. 
No one should ever 
know! 

The steps were de- 
serted as he left the 
building; only Joe 
Turner, the Varsity left 
guard, was lighting a 
pipe as he lingered under one oft 
to him with a “ Hello, old man! 


Roger shook his head. 


1e bare elms and half turned 


Going over to the gym? 





It was just like Turner to wait for i give him the 


moral support of his companion 





Don't feel like it.” 


he big curly-haired football mar 





o, I'm not going today. 





T 


with studied unconsciousness. 


tossed away his matct 


Do you good! 
No, I've got to work,” returned Dw gi t, moving oli 


“Oh, come on! 


toward the square. 
Turner sauntered along by h le, jingling a bunch of 
ker } tliy 


keys and whistling. ng: “Look here, 


is going to 


r rites rotten 





dear old chap, don’t take this so hard. Nobody 


“4 


think the less of y 
books. That little beast probably doesn’t know a good 
thing when he sees one 


Yet at the sz 


y 1 of them in their hearts were 
convinced that the lit 





beast did know. At the door of 
the building where Dwight roomed they automatically 


stopped. 





y, come along down!” repeated Joe with a forced 
| id what is described in college slang as a 
1 the shoulder. 


\ 
And then to his acute 


de nly trembled, his eyes I lled, and he 





rassment Roger’s lips sud- 
turned quickly and 
dashed with much noise up the dark stairway 

Roger climbed the four flights to his room, giving an 
oc casional ary sob. He was an emotional boy, introspec tive 
us to an unusual degree. And he was at that 


and seil-const 


“Roger! Yes, it's Roger!"’ 


luxury had installed in Cambridge, he was filled with a bit 
ter resentment against his father. What advantaged hin 
He recalled the day just befors 
»term began when the two of them had selected the fur 
niture and hangings for the cheerful suite the rental of 


which 


his so-called opportunities? 





to more than that of the tiny cottage in Weybridge. What 
fun they had had buying the warm red carpet, the daint 
chintz curtains, the big oak table, the comfortable, heavil 
cushioned chairs, the leather lounge! What difference did it 
make now what his rooms were like? He threw himself at 
full length on thesofa with his face in a pile of silk cus} 
ions. 
His classm 
sympathetically or maliciously, it mattered little 





college. *s would discuss nothing eise lor a 


WeeCK 


They would never forget the fact that he was the son of a 


y debased his talents for 


man who had deliberate! 
and shamelessly allowed his name in letters an h long 


to flare on the parti-colored covers of cheap novels! The 


f + 


fact that they had never seemed cheap to him made it all the 


more humiliating. He had got a let of fun out of reading 
Tawanda of the Reefs. But he saw now all its melodrama 
and sensationalism. He winced at the recollection of Mr 
Bates’ scornful exposure of his father’s lack of ‘ 
That was the fact that made his cheeks still burn in the 
seclusion of his study. 


preec 


His father was not a gentlemar 


His pride writhed like a wounded creature stricken down 


and dying. If only he had not made so muc! ipital out 
of his father’s supposed standing as a man of letters! At 
school his comrades had quits naturally deterred to him in 


although Roger was ignorant of the fact— had come 


By this time the story was undoubtedly all over the 
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grin of contempt for the swine who would gobble it up—and 
(f? Then he would at least have had the merit of 

#t being an impostor. You might not have much respect 
for a man who did that sort of thing, but at least you 
flimflammed! But here 
father with that rather distinguished face of his writing 
and still posing as an intellectual! 
Could he ever bring himself to go to Mr. Bates’ course on 
Modern Novelists again? Would he ever dare to enter the 
Bookstore? Confused, harrowing thoughts 
elbowed one another through his brain. He realized that 
had grown dark. It must already be nearly 
dinnertime. He could see nothing else distinctly, but 
through the window the pale blue efflorescence from the 
arclight in the square below fell on the face in the frame 
above him and emphasized the kindly humor that lurked 


ab 
at 


ghed it¢ 


wouldn't he deceived, was his 


trash 


dime novels 


{_ ooperative 


the room 


wut the eyes 

The thunder of feet upon the staircase was followed by 
ault upon his door to the accompaniment of 
tartling yells 

“O— oh, Dwi-i-ght! O—o—oh, Dw-i-ght!” 
othing, only Joe Turner, good old Joe, come to 


a verrine a 


It was 
pick him up for supper. Roger swung himself heavily to his 
feet, mechanically turned on the electric switch and threw 
open the door 

Turner, six feet odd of brawn, stood on the threshold 
grinning good-naturedly, his hair still dank from the shower. 

‘Well, old socks! Going to feed?” he inquired, hands 

pockets. e 
Is Ippose 20,”" 
What 


rer 
~meven 0 ClOCK 


answered Roger glcomily, picking up his 
time is it?” 

I like my grub hot.” 
Roger realized with a rush of affection the 
delicate appreciation of this gawky giant for his position. 


Come along. 
Once more 


Turner wanted to get him over to the club table among the 
first, so that he might be saved the embarrassment of an 
entrance after the ethers had been seated. As they passed 
down the stairs Roger grasped his friend's shoulder. 
‘You're all right, Joe!"” he muttered huskily. 
the air was keen and the two youths hurried 
quickly along Mount Auburn Street to the ancient yellow 
house where they took their meals. Only one or two of the 
men had as yet arrived, and as the others straggled in they 
greeted Dwight effusively. Soon the chairs were full and the 
room resounded with boisterous laughter, crude witticisms 
flung tablewise and the sharp clatter of knives and forks. 
But the very assiduity with which they brought Dwight 
into the conversation, ostentatiously asked him his opinion 
and joked with him, made him self-conscious. Why should 
they single him out, address him with such marked courtesy 
and attention, except from a feeling of noblesse oblige? 
They were not treating him as if nothing had happened. 
On the contrary they were acting as if it were their duty to 
make him feel as much at home as possible, and in so doing 
they made him feel like a stranger. Roger left the table, 
little, conscious of a dead heart within his 
Che others had made up a party to go to a musical 
but he was in no mood for such frivolities, and though 
he would have liked to go with them his good sense told 
him that he would have been a millstone hung about their 
So he bade them goodnight and walked slowly on 
ird Harvard Square. 
s of the professors’ houses along the muddy 
They were such reserved, self- 
in such excellent taste! He felt a 
idden passionate desire to hurl stones through those win 


Outside 


having eaten 
breast 


show 


yayety. 
by himself tow 
The 


treet glowed ° 


windoy 
omfortably. 


Vie] 
respecting iitth 


house 
dows upon the heads of the smug intellectuals within; to 
out of their self-satisfaction, their unrelenting 
idherence to what was conventionally regarded as fine and 
A set of prigs! He wanted to yell at them, to call 
them out on their front steps and tell them they were a lot 
of jackasses, He boiled with rage at their acrid, crisp, self- 

ifficient, absolutely settled point of view. What did they 
Wasn't the proof of the pudding 


jar them 


noble 


about it anyway? 


Had any of them ever earned a dollar, 
rrotlike cataloguing and rehearsal of the 


which other men in the real world had done? Could 


hev earn a dollar’? 
“Good evening, Dwight!” 

The clipped but pleasant tones of the professor of music 
bowling northward startled him into a hasty response, A 
with a fat wife and half a dozen 
a small, barnlike house 
Roger had gone there 
a reference, and found him dreaming over a 
iintette of Beethoven. In reply to some technical ques- 


on the professor had turned, by way of illustration, to the 


funny little man he was, 


children, living like gypsies in 
ammed in behind a covey of others. 


nce to verily 


piano and deluged the room with a shower of melody, an 

mprovisation. Why didn’t the fellow write something for 
iblication? He could do it. Roger knew 

in insatiable market for even high-class popular songs, 

And 

he could have composed them by the yard, that little man, 

etween lectures! Didn't get than $3500 a year 
ably. But he sat tight, kept his self-respect —and ate 


s for supper 


that there was 
ome of which paid thousands of dollars in royalties. 
more 


ire of Roger's fury slowly died with the sound of the 
He was forced to admit that after all 


rofessor's footsteps 


there was something fine about these men, who were trying 
to preserve past standards in an age of materialism, of 
Ashton Dwights. He shrank along the pickets, ashamed 
of himself fer his anger, conscious that it was due simply 
to the fact that he would no longer have any standing with 
them. They knew what his father was, of course, and 
scorned him as the betrayer of a sacred trust, a literary 
Judas. And then, in the silence of the leafless elms through 
whose branches blazed the November stars, Roger heard 
the voice of self-knowledge, a tiny voice at first that grew 
in volume until it deafened him with its roar of accusation. 
He himself was no less a pretender than his father. They 
were a pair! If the elder had prostituted a talent the son 
had sought to profit by what was not his, to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his father’s assumed literary distinction 
to pretend to a culture, a quality, that he did not possess. 
He had been the ass parading round in the lion’s skin, and 
it had turned out to be a monkey’s. 

Essentially he was just as cheap as his father. 
tarred with the same brush. 
himself. What excuse had he for riding a high horse? 
Nietzsche! And Maeterlinck! Rossetti! Walter Pater! 
His cheeks burned in the crisp air of the winter night. 
“This above all: to thine own self be true." He fiercely 
resolved that from henceforth that should be his motto. 
It was the same thing as Veritas after all. In the slush of 
that Cambridge sidewalk the example of the little pot- 
bellied music professor wrought its predestined miracle. 
A boy’s heart throbbed in response to the lesson taught by 
the shabby study of the man whose own heart was too fine 
to let him educate his children on easy money. He, Roger 
Dwight, could at least wipe his slate clean and start afresh. 
True to himself, standing on his own feet, he could be inde- 
pendent of his father. From now on he was to be 
Dwight, not “ Ashton Dwight’s son.” 

Yet as he entered the Square and saw the groups of 
collegians waiting to take the electric cars to Boston, or 
loitering in the light of the shop windows, he shrank from 
encountering them. Should they see him he knew instinc- 
tively that he would become tHftir subject of conversation 
for the next half-hour. Then he remembered his resolve 
and braced himself. The lights of the Coéiperative Book- 
store blazed across the sidewalk directly in his path. Three 
fellows he knew were standing outside inspecting the win- 
dow display, and as he approached one of them turned and 
recognized him. There was a moment of mutual embar- 
rassment during which Roger turned his eyes toward the 
window. It was piled high with copies of Tawanda of the 
Reefs! In its midst a five-foot placard announced, without 
other inducement than the bare fact, that Ashton Dwight’s 
new novel, now in its thirtieth thousand, was on sale, 


He was 
He was nothing but a faker 


Loger 





Ashton Dwight's New Novet Was on Sale 


March 21, 1914 


marked down to one dollar six cents. He turned hastily 
and, as if he had suddenly remembered something, crossed 
the Square in the opposite direction. 

The weeks that followed marked little change in Roger's 
mental attitude. The wound he had received was too deep 
to admit of healing, and his sensitive spirit shrank from con- 
tact with his classmates. He grew silent and moody, and 
the very kindness of those about him only served to accen- 
tuate his self-consciousness. He still attended Mr. Bates’ 
course on Modern Novelists, but he no longer asked ques- 
tions or made any pretense to literary culture. In many 
respects his lesson had been asalutary one. His work for the 
college magazines was marked by simplicity and directness. 
And his own demeanor was equally unaffected. His class- 
mates, realizing what he was undergoing, felt the utmost 
sympathy for him, at the same time perceiving that in some 
indefinable way he was a better fellow than before. When- 
ever they could they tried to make him feel that they liked 
him more than ever. But the great sorrow remained; the 
bitter that his father had done him an 
irreparable wrong. 

February and March dragged slowly away. April came 
with bursts of rainy sunshine and trackless seas of liquid 
mud. The bricks of the old college buildings grew redder 
against the green something in the elms. And then, just as 
his convalescent spirit was lifting its head in unconscious 
response to the subtle influence of the healing spring, a 
fresh horror occurred. Ashton Dwight blossomed again 
and put forth a new spring novel, The Empress of the 
Islands. The whole Square bloomed with it. Advertise- 
ments in the street-cars inquired solicitously if the pas- 
sengers had read it. It was the biggest thing yet, “‘an 
epoch-maker, appealing to old and young alike, rich and 
poor, the mansion and the cottage.” Ten thousand had 
been sold before publication. Roger knew that the coun- 
try was flooded with it from Salem to Sacramento, fron 
Mobile to Moose Jaw! It would go on and on—a hundred 
thousand maybe—through cheap editions and railroad 
Canadian and Australian editions, reprints, 
“flapper” supplements and paper covers, year after year! 
Wherever he went it would rear its ghastly head from stalls, 
bookstands and candy counters and leer into his face! 
Utterly crushed, stung with rage and mortification, he 
furiously indicted a letter to his father begging to be per- 
mitted to leave college and go West— to a ranch—any- 
where. He would no longer suffer the indignity of being 
educated on the proceeds of sensational novels. Hts father 
would never know what he had suffered. He couldn't look 
the professors in the face. It was a cruel, heartless humil- 
iation. His letter was the unbridled outburst of a child 
goaded to a fury. He ended by demanding why his father 
wrote pot boilers instead of conscientiously doing his best 
work irrespective of the pecuniary results—and with the 
ink still wet upon the paper and his pen still trembling ir 
his hand, a knock came upon his door and he was handed a 
damp telegram telling him to come home before it should 
be too late, that his father was dying of double pneumonia. 

The journey to Weybridge was a never-to-be-forgotte: 
agony. The revulsion of feeling shook him to the depths 
of his very soul. Torn by apprehension, regret and self- 
accusation the overwrought boy sat rigidly in the stuff; 
cars unconscious of time or distance, until late that night 
the conductor called out the name of his 
There was not even a hack at the station; 
village street was empty and dark; 
red vases in 
of recent rainwater ly ing on the concrete sidewalk. 
if his father should be already dead 
had cursed in his heart only six hours before! After all, 
whatever had been done had been done for him— Roger! 
Self-reproach stalked by his side, horror of what he might 
find lurked in the flickering shadows of the ivy on the walls 
as he hurried up the quiet side street where stood the little 
cottage. A light gleamed in the upper window of his 
father’s bedroom. Would it be there if ! He strained 
his eyes to peer into the darkness of the porch. What was 
that black thing hanging beneath the doorbell? With his 
heart in his throat he crept up the steps. Could he be too 
late? The thing moved and he shrank from it with a stifled 
cry, but it was only another shadow! Hope revived, and 
with muscles still tense he placed his ‘‘bag’’ on the veranda 

minutes. 


cCONnSCIOUSNeSS 


editions, 


destinatior 
the narrow 
only the blue and 
the druggist’s windows shone on the pools 
What 


the father whom he 


and knocked. There was silence for several 
Again he knocked. This time steps sounded upon the 
wooden stairs. The knob turned and the door opened, dis- 
closing the kindly face of the village doctor. The boy 
waited in a frenzy of suspense. 

“Come in,” said the doctor. 
He’s holding his own.”” He laid his hand on Roger's shoul- 
der. “My poor boy! “He asks only for you!” 

Roger left his bag in the hall and followed the doctor up 
the stairs. The door was ajar and a prim nurse tiptoed 
down the hall at their approach. 

“Go in alone!” whispered the doctor. 

The room was lighted only by a candle, which flared in 
the draft made by the open window. A form covered 
by many blankets lay on the narrow bed, and timidly he 
l He would hardly 


“No, there’s still hope. 


’ he said 


crept near and leaned over the pillow. 


Continued on Page 44 
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The Hardy Nerves of Woman 


WHY SOME PEOPLE ARE BORN TIRED AND LIVE FOREVER 
rent fuiect"tatars By WOODS HUTCHINSON wisesciens ee 


ecret of her charm. She is one of 
those delightful subjects we can discuss, 
concuss and rediscuss from every imagi- 
nable point of view, ad infinitum— world 
without end—without ever coming to any 
final conclusion, because woman is not 
final herself. 

She is always changing, always improv- 
ing, forever eluding the grasp of the crude 
male intelligence by never doing just what 
it expects her to do the net result being 
that she usually arrives at her predestined 
goal before the perplexed and blinking 
man in the case finds out what she is really 
driving at. 

Then, of course, he consoles himself by 
denouncing her as illogi al and endeavors 
to cover his defeat with some such cyn- 
ical philosophy as that of Chimmie Fadden: 
“You never kin tell what a woman is 
goin’ to do until it’s too late to do you any 
good to know.” This is the principal func- 
tion of philosophy everywhere—explana- 
tion of failure. 

Every cynical proverb about woman, 
invented by man, is a salve or a plaster 
for some sore spot on his self-esteem. If 
he calls her untrustworthy, that simply 
means some member of her sex has played 
him for a sucker—and landed him. When 
he declares her illogical, it means that her 
rules of thought and conduct are different 
from his and usually in some particular 
instance have worked better and, in the 
language of the day, beat him to it. 

In fact the element that has most hope- 
lessly clouded all discussions of the differ- 
ences between the sexes, next to man’s 





injured self-esteem, is the fixed obsession 
that the differences are mere variations 
upward or downward on one and the same 
scale, or on a series of different scales 
that woman is necessarily, where she dif- 
fers from man, either weaker or stronger, 
higher or lower; though, as a matter of 
fact, she may be both at the same time. 
That is one of her privileges, of which no 
law will ever rob her. 

Woman's ability 1 be safely said to be 
different from man’s. Her point of view 
is other than his. But when we attempt 
to declare women greater or less, higher or 
lower, we leave the realm of science or 





accurate knowledge and plunge into that of conjecture and 
prophecy. Consoling as it would be to our masculine pride, 
it is utterly impossible for us to longer hold the simple and 
pictures 





creed of the poet: 
Woman is the lesser man, and her pa ssions matched with mine 
Are a moonligh t unto sunl ght and as water unto wine. 
Nowhere is the confusing effect of this weaker-or- 
stronger, higher-or-lower delusion more clearly shown than 
in the general impression as to the differences between the 
nerves or nervous make-ups of men and of women. Up to 
half a century ago the verdict of science was perfectly clear 
and confident: Woman was unmistakably the inferior sex, 
mentally and cerebrally. She had a smaller and lighter 
brain, a less richly convoluted cerebral cortex; her sym- 
pathetic, nervous system dominated her cerebrospinal 
her conduct was determined chie fly by emotion; she had 
little power of concentration and continuity. And as for 


her reasoning power ! 


Recent Studies in Gray Matter 


M' IST of this—all the confidence— has already gone the 
4 way ol the dodo; partly because much of our science ir 
those days was no better founded, and partly because, mar 
up to that time having a practical monopoly of anatomy, 
physiology and biology, the case was argued and the ver- 
dict of science delivered by an unconsciously prejudiced 
and biased judge, jury and bar. In other words it was itself 
an illustration of the extent to which man’s cerebrospinal 
system is dominated by his sympathetic. 

The lighter-smaller- brain - weight -of- woman prop fell 
out from under the pagoda a couple of decades ago, whet 
it was discovered that, in proportion to her body weight, 








The Secret of Successfal Work is Frequent Intervals of Rest or Change of Occupation 


woman’s brain is heavier than man’s. In other words, ona 
purely anatomical basis the inferior sex is brainier than the 
superior. The less-complex- cerebral - convolutions pillar 
bore up nobly for a few years longer, until it was found 
that the richest and wriggliest of these brain-surface wri! 
kles of thought were to be found in those paragons of 
intellect, the Eskimos—and incidentally also some of the 
heaviest average brain weights. 


More disconcerting still, careful studies of the cortex 





bark—or surface of the brains of great men, many of 
whom have been willing them for a quarter of a century 
past as a legacy to science for purposes of such study, 


have led us to the perplexing conclusion that though, 


broadly speaking, the brains of men of great ability are 
above the average in size and richness of convolution 
there are so many striking exceptions in both directio 


that we shall have to look further and deeper for the 


physical basis of intellectual power. 


These convolutions which have been so much discussed 


are simply folds or heavy wrinkles on the surface of the 
cerebrum, or brain; and their purpose is roug! that of 
increasing the amount of gray matter, which grows chief 
on the surface, just as the wrinkles and folds of the 

of a merino sheep enable it to bear more wool—though, of 
course, the analogy between witS and woo)! goes no turther 


than this. 


So far as any conclusion can be expressed, It now see! 





that the inte ctual power of the bra depends not so 
much on its bulk or on the acreage of its gray matter as 
the way in which its different parts are linked together | 
connecting fibers for teamwork, 80 to speak, and on the 


complexity of its internal organization in fact 
So far as the alleged domination of woman's intellect 


by her instincts and of her cerebrospinal system by her 
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Mysteries of Ductless Glands 
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veling issociated with dwarf stature; so this gland 

)pears in some weird way to control the height of the body. 

Small and apparently insignificant as most of these 
glands are, the influence they exercise in the body is marvel- 
ous, and we are but beginning to glimpse their powers. 
Some of our most promising possibilities of control, both 

disease and mental and nervous defects, appear to lie 
direction. The influence of these glands over fatigue 
and other forms of self-poisoning, as well as infections from 
without, is profound; and when we thoroughly grasp the 
ductless glands we may find our hands on 
control the entire body. 
count on which the verdict of science as to the 
bet the nerves of woman and of man 
ppears to be, in part at least, sustained is that as to power 
concentration. This is not to say for a 
woman is less persistent than a man—good 
: but merely that the two sexes have different 
ays of hanging on te their purposes. Did you ever try to 
hange a woman's mind after she had once made it up? 

The general impression is that woman’s nerves are less 
table and more sensitive than man’s; that she is more 
deflected from her course by irrelevant considera- 
and stimuli; that she is more emotional—that is, 
up in a tantrum or dissolves in tears more easily 
than the tougher-fibered, more stolid male. Yet the very 
ame sagacious and experienced judges of human nature 
who would assert all these self-evident truths, with most 
judicial will a moment later ruefully 
that, in spite of all this susceptibility to tearful 
ind emotional excitements, all this weathercock fickle- 
ess and pleased-with-a-rattle, tickled-with-a-straw men- 
tal make-up of the unreasoning sex, nevertheless when a 
man or a woman deliberately sets out to get his or her 
ywn way about a particular point, it is the woman who 
will get it at least eight times out of ten. She can be easily 
deflected from her purpose, it is true: but for how long? 

The sort of paradoxical difference is amusingly 
illustrated in the helpless but admiring perplexity of the 
modern business man over the fact that, though his wife 
upset by the least little thing, aggravated 
to the verge of distraction by any hitch or complication in 
her social or household affairs—she is really nervously 
ind physically stronger than he is; can outlast him at 
various forms of mild dissipation, stand loss of sleep 

nd irregular eating better; is cooler and 
clearer-headed in serious trouble; stands the wear and 
tear of life better, and looks younger for her years than 
he does for his 

Nevertheless it does seem that there is a considerable 
degree, at least, of average difference between the nerves 

f men and women in this respect—that is, the readiness 
with which they break continuity of action under strain. 

From a physiological point of view another statement 
is almost equally true, and in the same broad sense with 
and that is, that 
to her job as a man does to his 
he pays a heavier physical penalty than he does in the 
long run. A woman will get through with an extraordinary 
amount of work in proportion to her body-weight and mus- 
ular quite as much as a man; but she will 
ot do it in the same way or within the same hours. 

So far as any explanation for this fairly constant difference 
between the nervous systems of men and women can be 
iffered—and that only with the greatest diffidence and 
xpecting to be instantly confronted with a hundred strik- 

g and individual instances to the contrary—it would 
ppear to depend on a difference in what, in neurological 
called the height of the threshold. 
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The Threshold of Consciousness 
hold, 


or threshold of consciousness 


Yk term thres 


Treppe of the Germans, whose genius for picturesque 


| 
has come to mean that 
stimuli and external impressions must pile 
before they car 


i the ni 


ymenclature invented the term 


level to which 
, so to speak, overflow into consciousness. 
ture of the case the height of the threshold of con- 
ything but a fixed term; in fact it varies 
iy with different individuals and in the 
individual under different times and circumstances, 
What appears to be one of the differences between the 
dof women is that man’s thresh- 
y higher or he possesses the power of 
asion seems to demand. In other 
ippears to have to a higher degree the power of, 
eyes and ears to all irrelevant distrac- 
or perhaps, to put it more accurately, 
than woman has. 
is the result of training from bitter, 
and how much of it innate, 
but the main point to be borne in mind is 
necessary connection whatever with what 
night be termed the total nerve power or the ultimate 
th se of attainment of their aim by the two 
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rs the psychologists discovered about 
iousness was that in the majority 


of cases the influence which would most frequently and 
certainly lower it, so as to diminish the power of continuous 
concentration, was fatigue or any form of disturbance to 
health. 

Yet everybody knows, including the man himself, that 
even the coldest-blooded, clearest-headed, most relentlessly 
persistent business man is, as we express it, not himself at 
driving a bargain or deciding an important executive ques- 
tion when he is completely tired out, or suffering from acute 
indigestion, or coming down with a fever—even so slight 
a fever as that of a common cold. 

So obvious, in fact, is this result that the majority of our 
successful men of affairs, our commercial geniuses, have 
quite unconsciously fallen into the habit of either shorten- 
ing their working hours markedly or else refusing to make 
important decisions or to discuss big questions except at 
such times of the day when they are fully rested and fit, 
and all there. 

A most interesting light has been thrown on this relation 
by our recent studies of fatigue, which have shown clearly 
that the all-too-familiar tired feeling is due to the piling up 
in our blood, to a point where they can literally poison our 


There is No Question About It— Woman is Different 


nerve centers, of those waste products of our bodily and 
mental activity—the smoke and ashes of our body-motor, 
pompously termed autotoxins. 

Getting rested is getting rid of or neutralizing these 
fatigue toxins. The fatigue and mental disability of illness 
are of exactly the same character—the poisoning of our 
nerve centers by either the introduction of outside poisons, 
like alcohol, lead or opium, or of the toxins of disease germs 
bred in the body. The difference is, that in this form of 
fatigue the getting rested—which we call recovery—is a 
much slower process, because it takes the body a consider- 
able length of time to manufacture the antitoxins required 
to neutralize these poisons and to deal with them so that 
they can be excreted by the body sewers. 

From this point of view the difference between the 
powers or habits of persistence and concentration in men 
and women would appear to be at least largely influenced 
by the fact that woman has not acquired so high or rapid 
a power of detoxicating or neutralizing her fatigue poisons 
as man has, 

In other words she lives nearer the line of saturation 
and so keeps her threshold of consciousness more or less 
consciously lower. According to this view—to use a 
Hibernicism—the difference between the nervous systems 
of men and of women lies in their ductless glands. 

“But,” one might reply, “this makes woman a hope- 
lessly trivial and inefficient creature, congenitally inca- 
pable of prolonged concentration and of that persistence 
which are necessary to win success.” By no manner of 
means does it, for there is another point of view to the toxic 
theory of fatigue that is of great importance in this 
respect—and that is its protective office. 

The neutral and instinctive effect of feeling tired is to 
make us stop working before harm is done; and we are 
beginning to regard the sensation of fatigue as our most 
valuable danger-signal and one of the greatest defenses of 
our health and efficiency. The individual who yields fairly 
promptly to the sensation of fatigue or switches off to 
that new distraction which his lowered threshold makes 
him keenly conscious of, both cools the hotbox of his 
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body machinery before any serious grinding out is done 
and insures a quick recovery and early ability to resume 
his task. 

In short the secret of successful work, and particularly 
of steady increase in capacity, is frequent, brief intervals 
either of actual rest or of change of occupation, with a 
shortening of hours to such a degree as may allow abun 
dance of time for the complete detoxication of the blood and 
recharging of the body battery that occur during sleep and 
play. The individual who works like this will, other things 
being equal, outwork and outwear the one who overtires 
himself persistently and without regard to the sensation of 
fatigue until it becomes absolutely overwhelming. 

This view would appear to accord with the results of 
experience in several ways. Wherever records are accu- 
rately kept, though woman is physically smaller, weaker 
and less aggressive than man; has a less vigorous diges- 
tion; is more easily upset by all sorts of unfavorable 
influences; is much more frequently indisposed and 
slightly ill, and lives, for the most part, under conditions 
as to fresh air and exercise that are much less wholesome 
than man’s—yet in the long run she outlives him; has a 

lower death rate at almost every age of life; has fewer 

serious illnesses; is less liable to all of the great infections 
and shows a better recovery rate when she does contract 
them than big, powerful, self-assertive man. 

As Byron once cynically remarked: “It takes a good 
constitution to be dissipated.”” The cause of woman’s 
superior endurance appears to be that her lowered 
threshold causes her to give up and go to bed at the first 
brush of discomfort; and this saves her from undue per- 
sistence in unwholesome habits of living or from pro- 
longed exposure to serious infections or other sources 
of danger. 

To paraphrase the famous old saw: 
time saves nine breakdowns.” 


**A headache in 


Women Sick by the Spoonful 


FRESH illustration of woman's extraordinary tough- 
ness and survival power is furnished by the much- 
heralded and lamented increase in the death rate after 
the age of forty-five, which is declared to be one of the 
menaces of modern civilization. Though the average 
longevity—length of life—has been greatly increased 
and the average age at death has risen in the last thirty 
years from about thirty-three to fifty-one, this improve 
ment has been chiefly effected by the saving of lives of 
babies and children from dirty milk and the acute infec- 
tions, as well as boys and girls from the great plagues 
of young adult life, such as typhoid and tuberculosis. 
Naturally this preserves a much larger number of indi- 
viduals to live to, say, the age of forty-five. And, as we 
must all die some time, we begin to drop off somewhat 
more rapidly after this point has been reached 
to say, the stupid and helpless creature, man, does. 
Woman however is far too shrewd for that. While man’s 
mortality, after falling off markedly up to forty-five years 
begins after that period to increase distinctly, woman's 
death rate, on the other hand, continues to decrease until 
fifty-five years of age, beating man ten years; then yields 
to the force of circumstances only to the extent of about 


that is 


one-tenth of the increase man shows between fifty-five and 
sixty-five; and after seventy proceeds to decrease again. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the total increase 
of mortality after forty-five in man is only about six per 
cent; besides which the race need not worry much about 
what happens to the individual after fifty-five or sixty, 
But 
women pass men three laps to the mile, for their increase of 
death rate after the age of fifty-five is barely one per cent, 
or one-sixth of man’s. 

The other fact, which appears to fail in line with the 
lower-and-higher-threshold theory, is that when man does 
break down or give way, or allow himself to be distracted, 
the result is much more serious and permanent than in the 
case of woman. 
utterly worn out; 


provided he has done his share of the world’s work. 


A woman, for instance, may be literally 

ready to drop, tired to the verge of the 
tomb—not merely every day but three or four times 
daily—and yet, after half an hour’s nap or ten minutes’ 
collapse on the lounge, or a cup of tea, or a whirl at the 
piano, or a gloat over her laces and ribbons, come back 
with redoubled vigor and get through a huge amount of 
work in a day. 

A woman may be sick and yet remain a comparatively 
but a sick 
the most awful com- 
bination imaginable of a child with a cut finger and a bear 
with a sore ear. Small wonder that downright old Doctor 
Johnson once snapped out: “‘ Your sick man, sir, is always 
a scoundrel!” 

To put it roughly the actual amount of time and energy 
lost in deflections from the course in hotboxes and break- 
downs is pretty much the same in men and women in the 
life’s work—only women take theirs by the teaspoonful and 
men by the quart at a gulp. 

Of course this is only true of the average man and the 
average woman, who, as has been truthfully remarked, 


reasonable being and be fairly good company 
man is a sight to make angels weep 
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exist only on paper. There are bushels and “lashin’s” of 
men who have about as much concentration of purpose as 
a butterfly and as high a threshold against the overflow of 
their irascibility or self-pity as a Pomeranian dog—men 
who will whimper for sympathy at every scratch and go up 
in the air if you point your finger at them. And, as every 
doctor of experience can feelingly testif 





y, for appreh 


sive- 
ess that rises to the pitch of genius in invalidism there i 





18 
nothing quite to equal a thoroughly fussy, nervous man. 

There are also almost as many cases of true hysteria 
among men as among women— though, in the loose sense 
of a tendency to tantrums and undue excitability over 
trifles, it is somewhat more common in women on account 
of their lower threshold. 

That the difference between the sexes is due to a mere 

; 


variation in the forms of expression and amount of emo- 


tional response at a given time is also supported by the 


fact that, as soon as we come to the grave and serious forms 





of genuine nervous disease or defect, including insanity ir 
all its phases, the percentile occurrence in the two sexes is 
almost exactly the same. The number of insane women in 


a thousand of the population is almost identical with 
that of men, in all classes, races and climes; and the same 
is true of hereditary defects, such as imbecility, feeble 
mindedness and pauperism. 

Here, again, are the same curious differences betweer 
the sexes in their responses to particular or individual 
To put it roughly 
men are more prone to mania and excitement— women to 
! 


stimuli, and of somewhat the same sort 


ielancholia and depression. Men are subject to cer 


tain forms of both nervous disease and insanity as, for in 
stance, locomotor ataxia, paresis and the alcoholic neuroses 
and insanities—from which women are almost exempt. 
So marked is this difference that of certain serious forms 
of nervous and mental disease we can say positively that 
they will probably be inherited by the sons of the patient, 
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Under a New Idea—“The Public be Told!” 


By JAMES H.COLLINS 


Doing Business 


TELEPHONE company planned to put its 
cables underground in the residence section 
of a certain city. To do this right-of-way 

must be secured over private property in each 
block. A telephone cable is a highly sensitive 
affair. It is full of tiny copper wires, insulated by 
porous paper, looking a good deal like firecracker 
fuses, and a very little moisture will impair work- 
ing. These wires are incased in a thick lead sheath 


like a waterpipe, and the cat erground 





is put un 





to stay intact, being opened or ly in emergencies 
so its interior will always be dry. 


Each city block given telephone facilities from 
an underground system is served by a number of 
wires that are led out of the main cable at the 
time it is laid. These wires for each block are 
sealed up in their own tight lead sheath against 
moisture and led over back fences, along walls, 


or wherever they can be put inconspicuously and 


safely. 

Here is where trouble came in. That fine resi- 
dence section had no back fences. On each block 
stood from six to a dozen handsome mansions, 
surrounded by wide expanses of beautiful lawn. 
Neighborhood spirit had enabled property owners 
to abolish fences, hedge s, sheds and other obstruc- 
tions, and hardly a clothespole broke the smooth 
sweep of grass and shrubbery. So when the tele- 


phone company asked for the right to put up 





poles and string cables over those lawns there 
was determined opposition. 

Property owners maintained that such con- 
struction was unnecessary. Look at the water 
and gas pipes—all underground. Look at the 
inderground electric-light wires—all buried. 
W hy, in the downtown section of the city, where 
most of them had offices, the telephone wires 
were out of sight! If they could be concealed there 
they could be concealed here. So said the property owners. 

As logic that was all right; but as engineering it over- 
looked certain perverse habits of materials under given 
conditions. So the company tried to explain. The explana- 
tion involved technicalities. Really to understand what 
could and what could not be done in the circumstances, the 
property owners had to get a view of telephone engineering 
from the beginning of the art. 

Right-of-way men undertook the explanation first. 
They were salesmen at bottom and skillful talkers. When 
property owners undertook to argue technicalities from the 
logic standpoint the right-of-way men were not always 
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but not by his daughters, and vice versa; though the 
daughters who show no signs of the defect may transmit it 
to their sons. 

A familiar illustration is the bleeding tendency, in the 
victims of which the blood, so to.speak, seems to be unable 
to clot; so that they may bleed to death from a mere 
scratch on the gums or a cut on the finger This appear 


} } } : 
or ly ln males and Nas been traced as lar aseight generations, 





transmitted through daughters, nieces, grandda ighter 
and great-granddaughters without a single female member 
of the family being affected; while our studies of inebriet 
incline us to regard the orn weakness that leads to th 
addiction as transmitted almost exclusively to males 

It is interesting to notice ir passing that even here 
woman gets, in the main, the best of it Though there are 
plenty of grave nerve defects inherited by both sexes, ar 
a number that are inherite there is scarce 
one to which fem nite of 
Variations ol this sort the t ist leath bot! 





from various forms of nervous disease and from insani 


almost absolutely identical in both sexes. Where there is 








any difference it is usually in favor of women. The records 
both of hospitals a asylums indicate that, if anything 
woman’s nervous system is tougher and more enduring 


than man’s 
Oddly enough there does not appear to be much adequate 
basis for the frequently offered explanation of the differ 


ences between masculine and feminine nerves, to the effect 


that the latter are more sensitive. This is true apparent 
only in the sense already described—that their thresho 
of resistance to the piling up of stimuli is somewhat lower 
but not in the sense in which it is usually meant— that the 


are capable of response to weaker or more delicate stimu 
than the grosser male nerves. 


It came with a real shock of surprise— now some twenty 
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The Right-of-Way Men 
Were Suspected of Being Imooth Tatkers 


able to meet their arguments. The latter were suspected o 
being smooth talkers anyway. After they had won over 
two or three owners in a block one of the neighbors could 
upset the whole scheme for unit service in that block. 

Then the company sent engineers to explain, as they 
were more at home in the technicalities; but the engineers 
were not skillful talkers and made no more headway. By 
that time property owners reasoned that, as the company 
could afford to send all these men to argue, the little right- 
of-way over their back yards must be immensely valuable. 

“Something behind this—telephone company trying to 
* said they; and they formed a neigh 


catch us napping! 


borhood association to protect their liberties. So the chance 


years ago, when we actually came to test out by careful 
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Woman cannot see so far as man or discriminate so 


a irately between the different shades and tones that fa 
‘ ner retina She has one point of superiorit over mat 
here, in that she is less susceptible to outright color 
t dness; but in accurate discrimination between the finer 
des of color man is distinctly her superior. The real 
reason why the patient, n odel husband suffers s h agonies 
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of carrying out the improvement seemed poor. 
Aiready the cost of reasoning with owners Wa 
far out of proportion to profits on traffic from that 
section. 

Finally the company tried another method 
A magazine writer was engaged to present the 
facts He knew little about telephone technical 
ities, but made his living by putting facts o1 
paper so they would be clear and entertaining to 


the average reader He was sent round to see 


various types ol telephone constr { iong 
with an engineer to explain ind whe e under 
stood the subject fairly well he ‘ ttle 
book about it, which the com; y printed and 


distributed throughout the hostile territory 


The technicalities of the subject were so mam 
that nobody could make then lear versa 
tion. That was where the salesme t engineer 


had failed. But when the trained writer too} noid 
of them, put them in order, lighted them up wit! 
illustrations and stories, and emphasized the ma 

points by pictures, the case was clear enoug! na 


even entertaining 





Company men had argued from the mpa 
standpoint and no matter | vy hone the 
had put the facts people still felt that they wanted 
something of value But the writer was ir 
He had nothing to sell—_ no object inw yy 
body over to anything. If he liked e of | 
lacts more than another it was o be se it 
might be more triking or entertalr y to the 
average perso! so he spread ali the tact out 
where readers could see them and let then 
decide what they would do if they were telephons 
engineers facing the same situati 

This method wa effective Kact er 
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with little opposition 

In business generally this is a day of ex; atio More 
and more the public is disposed to loo} to every bod 
way of doing Dpusines wit! i ew to se y het her 
things are being done well; and the investigation ts eithe 


pleasant and profitable when the people who run the inve 


tigated business meet the public halfwa or mst tne 
opposite if they try to avoid investigatior 

\ generation ago there was little Irosit\ ym the part 
the ibli or, if there was, the executive running y 
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concern denied any right to poke into his affairs. That was 
»> be damned! era— before regulating commissions 
created. People had little curiosity about the 
was managed, simply because they had no 
interests at stake—or very little. 
Today the executive under fire often wonders that the 
should be so keen in criticizing his management. 
never did this in the old days!” he protests in 
But one simple illustration will show how 
rr have chai ged. 
system struggled into existence less than 
ago. In those times street-car fare was only 
in incident to the people who lived in our compact towns 
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They 


nazement. 


The first trolley 


lirty years 


ind cities, 
There were no suburbs to speak of, and the office man 
often walked home to dinner at noon. 
Now, however, electric transportation has so magnified 
t cities that even the family of the wage- 
spends from sixty to seventy-five dollars a year in 
ar fares. That is the equivalent of at least two 
everybody in contact with the 
and naturally there is keen 


owns and 


It briz gs 
treet-ci ystem every day, 
nterest in every detail of service. 

The same money expenditure keeps the public intent on 
gas, electric-light, railroad, telephone and all other public- 
ervice corporation 

Expansion in the making and distribution of food, cloth- 
ing and other goods bas turned the general attention to 
practically every business. 

When business men woke up to the reality of this demand 
for information they resorted at first to special pleading. 
was called in to prepare statements that put 
the business in an attractive light and the press agent 
busied himself getting these in circulation; but the muck- 
raker was busy with special pleading on the other side. He 
had the great business advantage of having started first. 
Crit 


The attorney 


ism continued. 


Forty Cents’ Worth of Information 


N' )WADAYS the business man is beginning to see that 
what the public wants is the plain technical facts and 
that most of the misunderstanding arises from ignorance of 
t technicalities. Many an executive is still trying to 

et clamor by defensive logic and special pleading; but 
who are meeting criticism to the best advantage 
ve found that facts, clearly stated, make 


met 
those who | 
best special plea. 

A man walked up to a public telephone station. 

“Long distance,”’ he said—‘I want to talk with Doctor 
Miller, in Boston—get the doctor himself.” 

The toll rate from that place to Boston was eighty cents. 
Several minutes later the operator reported that Doctor 
Miller was not home and the man said nobody else 


would do. 


at his 


‘The charge is said the operator. 
But why should I pay anything when I haven't talked 
with m) 


forty cents,” 
party?” asked the man. 
operator had replied merely, “It’s the company 


if the 
4 would have gone away feeling cheated; but this 


rule, ne 
operator had looked into toll charges a little deeper than 
that. 

Because,” said, “to get you the information we 
ised « Boston wire valued at thirty thousand dollars 
or forty cent 7 


she 


a minute, 
is that so?"’ said the man in surprise. “ Well, I'll pay it 
If that’s the case I'm getting out easy for forty cents.” 
the day of The public be told! In its 
valings with public-service corporations and 

ss houses generally the public constantly 
ask Why? regarding methods 
The business concerns that get 


then 


rhis i 


eerusion to 
ind condition 
on most happily are those able to meet inquiry 
with involving a statement of 
yme technical points that the public does not see, 


a clear Because, 


but which usually restores good feeling when 
skillfully explained. Where a 
Because is not forthcoming 
go very unhappily. 

About two years ago there arose in the city of 
New York a persistent outcry against hotels and 
taxicab companies. The hotels maintained taxi- 

ab stands in the public streets before their doors, 
rom which only the cabs of certain companies 


those points are 
ucid, reasonable 


things may 


were allowed to take up passengers. 

As much of the cab traffic centers round hotels 
outside cabowners, and 
these ultimately led to an investigation, new laws 
regulation of fares very unwelcome to the 


there were prot ts Dv 
und a 
big companies 
in all the clamor the companies sat tight and 
kept mum. Their attorneys appeared before the 
nvestigators to present their case, but that did 
ot prevent the change in laws and rates that 
brought competition of cheap cabs. 
Cheap cabs, when they materialized, did not 
prove to be an unmixed public blessing, because 
the strict police regulation of cabs in foreign cities 


was not provided; and it seems to be generally agreed today 
among people who use taxicabs in New York that it might 
not be safe to trust oneself far with some of the drivers of 
chance taxicabs that ply the streets, and certainly ques- 
tionable so far as sending a woman anywhere with them 
alone—some of these cabs, not all. 

The hotels and taxi companies furnished their own police 
regulation under the old scheme. They were doing some- 
thing that should have been done by the city government, 
of course, and were well paid for it; but the service seems 
to have been necessary and worth the money. Their 
drivers were known and frequently checked; so it was safe 
to ride with them. The hotel guest could take one of 
their cabs and have the fare charged in his hotel bill. 

In one instance a woman took a company taxi from a 
hotel to an ocean steamer. Several hours after sailing she 
reported to the hotel by wireless that her purse had been 
left in the taxi, with several hundred dollarsinit. The hotel 
manager telephoned the taxi company and recovered the 
purse, which had been turned in by the driver. 

This was the true Because of the taxisituation. It never 
got before the public effectively, however; and when the 
public’s Why? was unanswered there followed action not 
pleasant to the companies. 

All sorts of men, running all sorts of business concerns, 
are coming to see that nowadays, in all sorts of difficulties 
that arise in public relations, a good explanation is most 
effective in straightening out tangles and clearing up 
misunderstandings. 

A big manufacturing company makes high-power loco- 
motive headlights. It was very active in selling them to 
railroads and roused competition. 

Presently in one of the state legislatures a bill was intro- 
duced compelling railroads to put such headlights on all 
locomotives running in that state. At the same time Dame 
Rumor circulated the report that this company was using 
the legislature to sell its goods. Incidents of that kind often 
arise in the heat of competition. 

The proposed law had to go before the people in refer- 
endum, and the company issued an open letter to the publi¢ 
stating that, though a high-power locomotive headlight 
was an excellent thing in its place, it was not suited to all 
conditions of railroad traffic; that railroad men could be 
trusted to adopt what was best in equipment; and that 
the company did not believe in the regulation of such tech- 
nical matters by sweeping state laws. This letter was given 
wide publicity and when the public came to vote on the 
law it was defeated. 

A trolley company, seeking to relieve traffic pressure on 
some of its lines during rush hours and to carry the people 
faster, adopted a system of skipstops and express cars. By 
letting local cars pick up passengers only at alternate 
streets, it was possible to run express cars between that 
stopped only at long intervals. 

This was purely a technical matter in the province of 
the traffic man, who seemed to be doing what he could in 
a difficult situation; and the public took to the system 
kindly enough when it grasped the idea. 

The city council, however, thought that by ordinance 
the public might eat its cake and have it too. The com- 
pany was directed to abolish the skipstop cars and continue 
the express cars. Thereupon the company explained the 
situation to the public and took a postcard vote of patrons 
on lines where the new system was in operation. By a vote 
of three to two the system was upheld. 

One large trolley company has its own weekly newspaper 
for the public and circulates more than one hundred 


“Why Should I Pay When I Haven't Taiked 


With My Party?" 
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thousand copies every week through its own cars, the pub- 
lication being placed in a special box on each car, where 
passengers can help themselves. This paper is taken home 
and read. It deals with problems of street-railroad service 
in articles with such headings as: Why the street cars 
sometimes pass you by; Why the rush hour jams the cars; 
Fighting the snow so all may ride; Building a mile of street 
railroad; and so on. 

That city has passed through the usual street-car devel- 
opment—first, a horse-car system so small that the man- 
agement was in the hands of one man, who owned a large 
share of the plant and was frequently seen by passengers 
bossing the drivers of the bobtailed cars; then a company 
to run more horse cars; then the change to electric traction 
and a bigger company; and then a big system that ran 
things on an old-fashioned plan, with no regard for the 
public. 

That led to hostility and misrepresentation; and finally 
a modern management, with a decent respect for the public 
and a desire to give good service, took hold just at the time 
when there was the most amazing growth in traffic to be 
taken care of. A little paper started by the latter manage- 
ment has done much to heal old grievances and smooth 
public relations. 

The present management says, however, that of all the 
crimes public-service corporations have been charged with 
the greatest is one they have committed against them- 
selves—the crime of non-publicity. 


Public Curiosity Wisely Utilized 


UNDREDS of bright, frank young executives con- 

nected with big business are developing good public 
feeling by following this new policy of The public be told! 
The corporation charged with making too great a profit on 
its turnover, or being involved in high finance, issues its 
yearly report in popular form, showing processes, 
ment, pict 
products in distant markets, and humane provisions for 
employees. 


new inventions and improvements, ires Ol its 


Everything possible is done to make human and tangible 
the bare summaries of the old financial report. One of the 
ablest railroad presidents in the United States said not 
long ago that a good deal of the abuse of railroads would 
stop when the public learns to read earnings statement 
and sees evidences that it is being treated pretty well and 
getting as good service as it is possible to give with the 
means at command. 

And the idea is spreading rapidly in smaller fields. Just 
the other day a retail druggist in a small town published a 
voluntary yearly statement of his own to the public. He 
told his public of his constant study to raise the standard of 
his business and run it economically, and gave some illus- 
trations to show that it was rather a complicated business, 
in which a merchant worked hard for his profit and took a 
good many risks throughout the year. 

He wound up by stating that, through careful buying and 
management, though the town had passed through a period 
of depression and he had to meet advancing prices in goods, 
he had been able to pay rent, clerks’ wages, lighting and 
heating bills, taxes and other expenses, and earn eight per 
cent net profit on his capital. He left it to the public to 
judge whether that was fair and legitimate, and invited any- 
body who might be interested to come in and talk it over. 

The public today is curious. 
from investigation. Even though they may have nothing 
to conceal, there is a vague fear of exposing trade secrets 

and confidential business details. 


Some business men shrink 


The farseeing 
business man, however, in tune with the spirit of 
today, utilizes this public curiosity. He under- 
stands that the world has become rather compli- 
cated and that people want to know details. He 
finds that a plain statement of technical facts, 
devoid of special plea or advertising motive, often 
enables the public to facilitate management, even 
though it be by nothing more than good will. 
Moreover, confession seems to be as good for 
the soul in business as in morals. 
man finds that an explanation is of little value 
unless the explainer steps over and sees things 
from the other fellow’s viewpoint, and that it also 
involves a careful examination of his own side of 
maybe more careful than he has ever 


The business 


the case 
given it. 

As a technica! writer put it recently, the cor- 
poration manager who sits down and tries to 
write out a clear statement, setting forth his side 
of a controversy with the public, is pretty certain 
to learnagreat many things about the other side of 
the question that would never have come to his 
notice in the ordinary course of events. 

Furthermore, as he strengthens his case on 
paper he unconsciously looks for and corrects 
mistakes in management that have helped to 
lead to the very state of public opinion he is 
trying to change. 

Editor's Note—This is the first ofa series of articles by 
James H. Collins. The second will appear inanearly issue 
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irippit and Dailey Go Racing 


HERE was excitement back é 

of the curtain in Samuels’ One 

Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street Theater. Mr. Mangle, of 
he Mangles Four, had heard that 
Lord William had bought a string 
of race horses and changed the 
name of a fine two-year-old filly 
o Goldie Dailey. Little Minnie 
Mangle, now billed as the Child 
Tanguay, carried the news to the 


and the free com- 














dressing rooms, 
ments of their occupants to Goldie 
Dailey, of Trippit and Dailey, 
who were headlining for Mr. 
Samuels that week. 

“An’ one of the 
Sisters Merton said 
maybe it wasn't 
anything but a old 
skate, an’ never'd 
win anyway; but 
pop looked it up in 
the dope book, an’ 








he says she ain't 
neither; an’ them 
dames are two classy 
knockers,” reported 
the Child Tanguay 
truthfully. 

“Vinie Merton's 
evidently forgot 
that I gave her the 
first decent dancin’ 
dress she ever wore; 
but let it pass. 
She can’t harm me, 
Minnie,’’ said 
Goldie. “ But when 
you get big you'll 
find professional 
jealousy never ends. 
They'll love you to 
death if you're openin’ the show an’ knife you when you rise!" 

“Oh, I’m hep to that stuff, all right, all right!” said 
Little Minnie, grinding the heel of one red slipper into the 
toe of its mate. “‘Wasn’t our flag finish stole by the Four 
Dennys? An’ Baby Denny’s wearin’ a exact copy of my 
clown suit—an’ they say we took it from them!” 

The wronged child sighed and shook her ringleted head. 
Goldie produced a chocolate and Little Minnie gradually 
brightened under its pleasant influence. The gift of an 
eyebrow pencil further enlivened her. 

*“ B’ lieve me, if I had a English markus’ son taggin’ after 
me it'd be fare-you-well to the two-a-day,”’ said she. 

“Lord William is just a good friend, dear,” said Goldie. 

**Mom says she'd ’a’ glommed him so quick he wouldn't 
know it till he was trapped.” 

“She doesn’t really mean it though.” 

“Yes, she does too! When I'm yr wed I'm goin’ over 
there an’ look for one, ‘cause they ain't always braggin’ 
about their acts like our men,” said the sapient Minnie. 
“Will you go to the track an’ watch the horse win 
Saturday?” 

“T wish I could; but you know I’ve got my show to 
play,” said Goldie. ‘Wouldn't it be lovely if we could 
all go?” 

“If I got your salary I'd be there like a duc Ss 

“_ spose you'd get a doctor's certificate that you were 
too sick to work; an’ then somebody would see you down 
there and come back and tell the management.” 

Little Minnie looked so archly mysterious that Goldie 
became curious and coaxed her to reveal her plan. 

“Will you do it if I tell?” 

**How do I know until I hear what it is?” 

“Buy out the house for Sat’day mat’née,” said Minnie, 
and she capered out. 

Goldie laughed as she tightly pinned her yellow hair on 
top of her head and smeared cold cream on her face, fol- 
lowing the cream with her makeup. She was restless and 
not interested in making her violet eyes appear as large as 
possible; and, instead of thinking over the new lines Johnny 
Trippit had interpolated in the act, she was hearing the 
shouts of a multitude as Goldie Dailey raced by the grand- 
stand, winner over a winded field! And she must miss such 
a moment! Why, it was almost a duty to be present and 
aid her professional career by the tremendous advertising 
she was bound to receive. 

Lord William had paid a high price for this high-class 
filly, and he carefully explained her pedigree to Goldie. 
Ah, how quickly William would buy out that house if he 
thought of it! Little Minnie was clever. lt was not such 
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an absurd idea as it had seemed when offered. She 
could bet enough money on her namesake to pay for 
even that expense. And would it not astonish the 
envious Mertons, and others who were unable to recon- 
cile themselves to their own inferior positions in vaude- 
ville, to be informed that it was she to whom they 
owed an afternoon of leisure—with salary! 

She got out her bankbook, studying it with a frown. 
She had just paid the next to the final installment on 
a home for Mayme Dailey, her mother, aforetime of 
burlesque, and indulged herself in a diamond pin and 
a setof silver fox. This was the time to skimp and save. 
She should not have bought the furs or the pin. Still, 
if one figured that way, what a life! It would be for- 
ever going without. It would cost nearly two thousand 
dollars to buy out the house for a matinée; and she 
must be certain, too, of that last payment. And to 
bet on the filly would leave her with nothing except a 
gambling chance. She must bet to get back what the 
expensive afternoon would cost. 

Goldie, in common with a majority of her sex with 
ability enough to earn large sums, was in frequent need 
of a receiver for her business affairs; but on paper she 
could save enormous amounts. It was no use asking 
Johnny’s opinion as to the advisability of risking her 
whole capital. She knew it without asking. 


er? 


It’s my money though; an’ if I want to I will 
said she. “I could sell my pin if I had to, of course; 
so that’s the same as saving—nearly, that is.” 

When they danced on the stage in their wondrous 
hand-and-foot buck, legs in orange tights pointed sky 
ward, patent-leathered feet making little bells clash in 
time to the taps of their hands, which were incased in 
shoes and performing the functions of the feet of ordi 
nary buck dancers, the orchestra leader's baton was a 
beat ahead of them and Johnny was menacing him 
with grunts and baleful glances. Goldie should have 
been fully as indignant, but her mind was sending a 

chestnut filly from paddock to judges’ stand, then at an 

easy canter to the starter, who—here Johnny hissed at her, 
and she suddenly turned a handspring, alighting again on 
her hands and concluding the famous dance. 

“Gee! Goin’ to sleep?” he asked. “You missed one 
cue already.” 

Goldie decided that she required nothing so much as a 
short rest from dancing. If she could miss one show she 
could work for months and feel right. Yes; rest was 
imperative—and on Saturday. What was money if one’s 
health was in danger from prolonged strain? Missing a 
cue was proof that something was wrong. 

“T probably wouldn't have, only I’m not exactly myself,” 
she said when they had panted off after their last bow and 
the audience was still clapping. 

“Why ain’t you?” asked Johnny. “ You're the healthiest 
thing I know of.” 

‘I am not! But if a person doesn’t kick all the time 
when they do feel bad no one cares,”’ she said plaintively. 
“Don’t you ever feel like one show off would just fix 
you up?” 

‘Nobody’s named anything after me lately that’s goin’ 
to be runnin’ soon, so I can’t tell,”’ said he; and Goldie was 
too startled to reply. 

He must refer to the filly! They waited, eying each other 
thoughtfully, until Bernoff’s Performing Dogs were on the 
stage. Then Johnny observed: 

“He better go on home while he’s got the fare left. Tell 
him I said so.” 

“I dunno that merely because a party names a horse 
after me it makes him a fool, Mr. Trippit; an’ it’s an 
honor that plenty’d give a lot to have paid 'em!” 

“They seen he was soft an’ sold him a stable of 
worn-out sellin’ platers,”” said Johnny. “A guy who 
plays the horses all the time told me so up at the club 
this mornin’. An’ where's the honor if the horse can't 
win?” 

“Well, your bright friend's sayin’ so won't settle her 
winnin’ or not winnin’; an’ as far as I’m concerned, I'm 
goin’ to beta big bunch on her, an’ get sumpin’ I don't 
have to dance for, for once,”’ said Goldie. 

“You shan't bet a single bone on nothin’ of h 
kiddo!” 

‘I—I'd rather not fight with you, John; but lemme 
alone, or or -" 

“You got your payment to make, ain’t you?” 

“Well?” 

“You get me, all right,” saidhe. “If that long, lean 
lobster of a Lord William wants to toss off his change, 
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let hin , 


You can't afford them tricks, « 


is foolist He was jealous! Or was he, rea 





“He thinks sumpin’ of me if other 
don’t,”” she said, experimenting but onn 
gave an expressive snort and disappeared into his dressing 
room. She had flung her head up haughtily when he 
unexpectedly emerged and caught her 











“You know how you stand with me, don't \ he said 
rapidly, and left her thrilling under his to : words 

Why could she not feel like that when Lord William 
renewed his offers to take her, as Lady W lam, home to 
his parent, the Marquis! It was William who was unsel 
fishly thrusting her before the public now, and she owed 
him the sweetest thoughts; and how could she uy her 
debt if Johnny insisted on flitting across the } 

The latter was masterful and AUTeSSI Ve Wilt “ 
self-effacing. William believed in labor unions and ardently 
yearned to take as his bride an Americ who ee " 
wage-earner herself, and whose practical sense and native 
kindliness would help him to help an England that his nobk 
father had irritably requested William to please leave alon« 
Johnny declared that the marquis was ‘corre 
William What did he know of the working n 

Mrs. Mangle came to chat while Goldie dressed for 
the street 

rrippit a perfect clod compared to Lord Ra rt 
dearest,” said the guest Mercy me! Had such a one a 
him appeared while Mr. Mangle and I were engaged, | 
should never have hesitated Ol course, as a pro 
comedian, Mangle Is peerlessly origi al l am wt dl 





puting that; but ts he or will he e 
Not so, my dear rhink of the society vou would have’ 


And Trippit! What does he do for you? I thought } 





taking the Mertons to the hotel in his machine w! 

rode in the Subway with us last night was simply disgrace 

ful! Neither Mona nor Vinie Merton has a bit of poise 
“They all played the small time together,” said Goldis 


Dut the thrill was gone now 


Whenever she thought of Johnny as anytl ng pul 
dancing partner, heartburnings and dreary hours resulte 
Often she furiously resolved that if he invited just on 
more woman to occupy the Trippit limousine she would 
keep wholly to business matters with him. Ther flash 
that presaged a flame would come from him, and William 
was again, In fancy, permanently dismissed 

“He claims this fill ’s no good at all,” she said. “I thint 


any one’d resent talk like that, don’t you 


“No good? W hy, Mr. Mangle has been looking up the 


past performance chart, and he says she’s very speed) 


“wil You Gimme Your Word 
Net to Bet a Detliar?** 
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nd he means to wager quite a sum, 

dearest! * Trippit’s doing that out of 
pure spite, because your own merits 
have won you such a beautiful com- 
pliment!” 

“He got where he isin vod’ ville by 
tivin’; an’ he tries to belittle me! 
Joe Collins, the press agent here, says 
after the race he'll get it printed that I 
bet thousand an’ will buy a 
cruisin’ yacht; an’ it’s only the way he 
was advertised that makes the music 
publishers pay John a hundred a week 
extra for singin’ when he ain’t 
got any more real voice than a quail! 
Now | see where the pannin’ from the 
Merton Louisa— he 
started it!’ 

“A man is a poor thing to tie to, 
Goldie!" said Mrs. Mangle. 

“But William’s nice,” said Goldie. 


; 
ive 


twenty 


songs 


Sisters began, 


Noseats at Samuels’ for the matinée. 
The afternoon 
papers carried all that Joe Collins had 
to get into them about 
Goldie Dailey, who was so bent on see- 


: “me 98 
No show at Samuels 


been able 
ing a horse, named for her by a marquis’ 

run at the Jamaica racecourse 

that day, that at a high figure, paying 

a premium to many stubborn holders 

of seats, she had bought out the 

theater and was taking the players in 
automobiles to the races! 

Joe cunningly wrote that Miss Dailey, in a 
velvet frock and silver-fox furs of fabulous value 
by an admirer in Russia—-with her ravishing golden hair 
peeping from a coquettish green bonnet, had reserved 
several boxes at thetrack. Thus, you see, only the willfully 
blind could miss seeing her. 

“Oh, Joe, you're a perfect darling!” cried Goldie as Joe 
took the place which he had surely earned. 

Mr. Mangle was on the front seat, blowing blasts with 

horn. Little Minnie, having sagely secreted several 
of herself for use if she met reporters, sat 
beside her father. Mrs. Mangle; Gus Pango, the banjo 
the press agent; Daisy Duffy, the Different Dancer; 
Goldie were cozily stowed away when the car left 
econd Street and Broadway, from which secluded 
Joe Collins had suggested departing. Johnny had 
not received an invitation, for Goldie had been reflecting 
and she said to herself: “What does 


son 


dull-green 
sent her 


the 
photograph 


expert 
and 
Forty 
corner 
most of the night; 
he ask me to?” 
Moreover, she did not him—not with 
mily a few odd dollars left in bank. She had not so much 
there before today as he supposed, and he had been consider- 
vestment for what he described as her surplus 
but she would win enough on the other Goldie to fat- 
It was a day early in October, nippy 
with warm sunshine making eyes blink and 


desire to meet 


ing a sale in 
funds; 
ten the bank account 
and refreshing 
very one delighted to be out. In a few minutes they were 
at Thirty-fourth Street Ferry and rolling aboard a boat 
headed for Long Island City. 
between policemen, of course— toward 
i, passing other machines to avoid taking their dust, 
Mangle and Gus Pango taking turns in lustily blowing 
orn, Little Minnie screaming happily, every one gar 
, eating sandwiches, with a trifle of wetting from a 
bottle of champagne that Mr. Mangle had brought for the 
holiday. Mrs. Mangle daringly smoked one of Joe’s ciga- 
The excellent matron was attired in a blue velvet 
ostume that was as ornate as the green one of her hostess, 
snd a rakish bonnet of cerise set off her dark hair and eyes 
mightily. Even Mr. Mangle admired her. 
ar was parked inside the course while the ladies 
tood waiting, listening to the hawkers who had this one’s 
and that one’s infallible handicaps of the day’s events to 
ell, to the program boys yelling through their noses, and 
observing the bustle of the betting ring, where bookmaker’s 
crews were making ready for a stake-day crowd 
Each train from New York was bringing more people, 

and the grandstand and the lawn before it already held 
Before they found their box Lord William rushed 
forward from the paddock, supplying Goldie with glasses 
ind programs, and begging her to take luncheon in the res- 
{ unt. So up they went, the sandwiches having merely 
excited their appetites; and Little Minnie pranced gayly, 
her elders following with somewhat of a livelier-than-usual 
swing to their gaits. 
! Thisis a treat, to have you out of the bally old 
theater!" cried Lord William, his red cheeks glowing and 
his eyes alight. “J say, Miss Minnie, awf'ly jolly to be 
I'm as glad as ever was to see you all!” 
there anything like a true aristocrat for 
whispered Mrs. Mangle. 
Duffy, who had assumed a cold and distant air, 
lifferent, indeed, from her ordinary merry way, 
because she supposed that was what a lord was used to, 


Then to speed 
Jamai 
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love 


here, isn’t it? 
“Dear me, is 
mani ers?” 
Daisy 


juite 
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“Are You Better, Gotdie? I Fainted My Ownsetf!"* 
began te thaw at once, and achieved a smile by the time 
Lord William directly addressed her. Mr. Mangle liked 
the company, but he had come there to bet—and said so, 
despite a hard look from his spouse. 

“I tell you I been gittin’ an’ earful here an’ there; an’ it 
looks to me like that filly will tincan home on the chin 
strap,” said Mr. Mangle so the eager waiter could not hear. 
“Sherun rings round Brain Fever on Fever’s last race; an’ 
the dope shows that Fever likes a heavy track, while this 
is lightnin’ fast.” 

“Ain't we goin’ to bet any before her race?’’ demanded 
Gus Pango. ‘My scheme is to beat a couple of races an 
bet the whole works on the filly.” 

“But we might not have anything left to do it with,” 
objected Daisy. “I'll wait.” 

‘You shall have as much down on her as you like,” said 
Lord William softly; but Goldie declined this offer, as she 
did his jewelry and other gifts; and, having found her a 
resolute young person, he sadly remarked that he hated to 
have her using her own money. 

“You just see that she wins, William— ar 
out,”’ said she. 

“No fear! She'll do the trick,”’ he promised 

The party moved down to their box, Gus in his suit of 
winterweight fawn color and his cerise tie escorting Mrs. 
Mangle; Lord William tenderly assisting Goldie; Little 
Minnie hanging to her father and to Joe. Raising her 
lorgnette, Mrs. Mangle looked haughtily about, noting with 
satisfaction that many persons were interested in her. Joe 
said he would just cut round and look for friends, and 
Mr. Mangle went with him. 

“This Parthenia’s goin’ to run like a house afire today if 
she gets off well,”’ said a voice behind Gus, and he hurriedly 
consulted his program. 

“Yes; she ought to towrope that field; and Simms told 
me last night to have 

Daisy Duffy, who had delayed to powder her sharp little 
features, now entered, and Gus directed her attention to 
the conversation in theirrear. Daisy looked at her program. 

“But that’s in Goldie’s race! What can he mean?” 
she queried. 

“Golly, I don’t feel like puttin’ up on that filly an’ then 
seein’ any Parthenia grab!” said Gus worriedly. “‘ Anyway 
we kin tell Mangle. He's more hep to this game than 
we are.” 

Mr. Mangle returned, reporting that he had wagered 
two dollars on a long shot. The bugle blew for the first 
race; the horses paraded past the judges’ stand; and Mrs. 
Mangle, being emotional, gave a slight scream to indicate 
the strain on her nerves and exclaimed loudly: 

“Pray heav'n he wins! Did you say you bet a thousand, 
Bill?” 

“Naw! Two bucks—are you losin’ your mind?” said 
Mr. Mangle with a stare of wonder. He added: “Now 
what's the matter, Louiser?”’ 

“1 do all possible to get you noticed and you deliberately 
kill it—as you always do!" said his wife. ‘Two dollars! 
Do you desire people to think the Mangles are positively 
impecunious, sir?” 

“Cut it out, mommer,”’ commanded the Child Tanguay. 
“They was all rubberin’ at the hosses anyway.” 

“A woman would like a little appreciation even if they 
are, Minerva,”’ said Mrs. Mangle with a quivering sigh. 
“But | never get it.”’ 


* that'll let you 


a bet on her,” said another. 
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“There they go!” roared Mr. 
Mangle, jumping up on his seat; and 
thousands of others shouted: 

“They’re off!” 

“Down off the chairs!” yelled the 
grandstand policeman; but every one 
continued to stand on them. Mrs. 
Mangle clung to Gus Pango’s arm, 
beseeching him to tell her which was 
Mr. Mangle’s horse. Goldie giggled 
and Lord William grinned. Mr. 
Mangle had sold half of his bet to 
Daisy, and they were fiercely excited. 

“Come on, you Jimmy Hicks! 
That’s him in the green—but what's 
that thing creepin’ up on him, in the 
yellow?” cried Mr. Mangle hoarsely. 
“Come on, Hicks! That boy 
ain’t usin’ his whip—what ails the little 
stiff?” 


. ' 
Gee 


**Oh, where? Where is Jimmy 
Hicks?” wailed Mrs. Mangle. 

“The favorite is coming through the 
bunch,” said Lord William, using his 
“I’m rather afraid Hicks 
hasn’t much chance, you know. He 
was quoted at fifties.” 

Goldie was amazed to find her heart 
thumping briskly —and she had not a 
cent on the race. How would she feel 
when the other Goldie was striving 
before this crowd? She began to call 
out in unison with Daisy and Mr. 
Mangle and to clutch Lord William’s 
arm; and he liked that too much to endeavor to calm her. 
“They’re beating poor Hicks! Come on, Hicks! 
on!” she encouraged. 

“Fav'rite wins!’’ said a hardened regular, stepping 
down from his chair; and the horses sped by, 
thing in yellow a length ahead and the ineffectual Jimmy 
Hicks back in the ruck. 

“My belief is that the horse was pulled. Don’t tell me 
he was rode right,” dared Mr. Mangle, and Daisy said she 
thought so too. 

Gus had been trying to get the carefree gambling spirit; 


glasses. 


Breown — 


Come 


the some- 


but as soon as he took out some money he remembered 
how many times he had plunked his banjo on the small 
time to gain the amount, and nervously replaced it. He let 
the second race pass without a wager from him, though 
Mr. Mangle and Daisy plunged to the extent of ten dollars 
and lost it. Then Lord William had to go to the 
paddock to locate his trainer, after bidding Goldie bring 
her companions to look at the filly after the third race. 
Goldie was trembling violently 


each 


at one moment laughing 
shrilly, the next clasping her hands and drumming the box- 
rail with her muff. Mrs. Mangle could not overlook such 
an opportunity for serious endeavor; so she wrung her 
hands also, looked with an anguished face at the sunny 
skies, and declared that she felt sure she would faint when 
Goldie Dailey was battling for their money. 
finding a doctor or ordering a highball— anything to soothe 
the ladies. Joe Collins privately told him it was all right. 
They were getting a lot of pleasure out of it. 

“Say, the Goldie tip is flyin’ all over the track,” 
announced Mr. Mangle, popping in after a trip to the bet- 
ting ring. “‘ What I'm scared of is a lot of mutts rushin’ in, 
an’ the books’!] be rubbin’ the price before we git ours all 
on. Me an’ Gus an’ Joe must sort of spread out, 
flash the dough at ’em 
to what we're doin’ 


Gus was for 


an’ all 
before their runners git on 


* to bet a} 


at once 
I'm goir indred 
How much are you, Gus?” 

Daisy nudged Gus, who answered: 

“Lis How about Parthenia? 

“Well, I heard they're tryin’,”” admitted Mr. Mangle. 
“*An’ her stable’s got the jock that rode this Goldie, her 
last out before Rainforth bought her. That’s kind of bad. 
Still, we'll cop just the same.” 

“Parthenia? But Brain Fever’s the that'll be 
favorite? An’ now another!” said Goldie in distress. 

Gus again put his wallet into a pocket and Daisy anx- 
iously regarded the program she had looked at so often. 

“There's ten in the race, Goldie; but it’s only a few 
‘em that’s figured as explained Mr. 
Mangle. “If it was a cinch for her she'd be a short price 
an’ we couldn’t really win anything Brain Fever’s 
the class of the raceon form; but this here will bean upset.” 

“Seems like it would be safer to watch it an’ keep our 
money,”’ ventured Gus. 

‘An’ me with two thousand for that showshop hire to 
get back cried Goldie. “If you'd 
rather not bet on my horse, I don’t care, Gus Pango! But 
it’s a pretty deal to give a friend—makin’ out she can't 
win, whenshe can!” 

“Don’@ be a piker, Gus! 
press agent warmly. 

Mr. Mangle got out the various handicaps he had pur- 
chased from tipsters; and, with their heads close together, 
all read silently. 


if it’s my 
last act. 


' 
ten 


one 


havin’ a chance,” 


see? 


an’ more besides!” 


You'll regret it later,”’ said the 








“A big fat guy told a lady Starlight couldn't lose—less’n 
she fell down,”’ said Little Minnie to her father. 

“Starlight !"’ quavered Gus, and his doubts flocked back. 

Mr. Mangle sternly ordered his daughter to be quiet, 
and she obeyed in the good American fashion by remarking: 

“Well, he did, pop! An’ he’s saw me doin’ 
imitation when we played Brooklyn.” 

Goldie felt the bank notes in her brocade handbag, and 
Gus and Daisy whispered. Mrs. Mangle resumed her 
scrutiny of her neighbors through the lorgnette; then, rec- 
ollecting her part, declared that she was positive that 
the coming ordeal would prevent her doing her show at 
night. About her Goldie heard the names of Parthenia, 
Starlight, Brain Fever, Gleaner, Fanny R. and Get There. 
They were mentioned more frequently than Goldie Dailey! 
Had William made a mistake as to his filly’s speed? 

While the band play ed cheerful airs she assured herself 
that the money was as good as won; but when the music 
ceased, and the chatter came more distinctly to her, she 
was less certain. 


my Tanguay 


Down on the lawn several gentlemen 
were impressively lifting their hats to her, and she bowed 
absently to the Six Brothers Budd, those intelligent acro- 
bats who make an arch of themselves and leap over it. 

“They'd never be here if they had bookin’,” said Mr. 
Mangle. “I'll step down an’ slip ‘em our tip. She'll win, 
Goldie. Keep your nerve up!” 

His loyal support was helpful; but the attitude of Gus 
and Daisy, still whispering over the entries for the stake 
race, fretted her. 

“Well, a party ain’t compelled to bet their money if they 
ain't sure,” said Daisy, replying to Goldie’s glance. 
“Dancin’ your legs off forty minutes a day ain't so easy 
that | want to throw my salary away, dearie—if she is 
named Goldie.” 

“Am I tryin’ to influer 
Goldie. 

‘I dunno what to do,” said Gus frankly. 
here come the Sisters Merton! 
‘em—startin’ up the steps?” 


ce you, Miss Duffy?” demanded 


“ They 
An’ John Trippit! 


Say, 
See 


Goldie stiffened, ready to give her partner the coolest of 
bows; but Johnny, suddenly perceiving her, waved and 
smiled, and she had to re} ly or look silly. He left the 
Sisters Merton and was almost immediately in Mr. Mar 
gle’s vacated chair. 


dent 


Would he denounce her for an improvi- 
creature before her friends? Suppose he had 
to the bank, which was one he had recommended for her 
savings, and a paying teller had tattled? 

He knew she had bought out the house, of course. She 
looked as defiant as she could and was met by a fond smile. 
He spoke lightly of a quick trip to Jamaica on the train and 
his blue eyes were strangely mild; but perhaps he believed 
that Lord William’s money had accomplished this holiday. 
Yes; he must! After the arguments in favor of thrift that 
he had held with her, he would not think that she would 
pay such a price to vanity. He had deserted the Mertons 
for her because he preferred her socie ty. 

Goldie noting Johnny’s brown- 
topped patent-leather shoes that went so smartly with his 
brown homespun suit. 


been 


saw Gus covetously 
The brown tie of soft silk 
was suited to his bright auburn hair. He was bette 
looking than William! There were the sharpest of 
creases In Johnny s trousers, and the overcoat ly ing 


Women 


across his knees was new and handsome. 


in other boxes sent approving eyes in his dire« 
tion; and here he was, giving his whole time to 
her edging his chair nearer, too, until one of his 


elbows was under her wide silver-fox stole. Was he 
regretting that he had brought the odious Mertons? 

“| thought you'd be mad at me,” sl 
said timidly. 

“Me! What for?” said he, he 
slid a hand into her muff. Gus Pango 
blushed and Daisy snickered, but Johnny 
was indifferent to them. 

“That little hand is cold as i 
“I'll warm it.” 

“TI think Mr. Trippit ought to remem- 
ber where he Mrs. Mangle 
seV erely. 

Goldie reluctantly endeavored to with- 
draw from Johnny’s first caress; but his 
hand stayed in the muff and she could 
not pull harder without completely ex- 
posing the warm, big fingers, the pressure 
of which causing her shudders of 
happiness. 

““No man with a heart's goin’ to leta 
little girl freeze to death; an’ this kid's 
a-shiverin’,”’ said Johnny calmly. “ Ain't 
you, Goldie?” 

“T—I'm warmer 
she stammered. “ Leggo 


ie 


and 


e, kiddo,” 
said. 


he 


said 


was 


now thank you,” 
, ease! Won't 
you? 

“Let's take a walk round an’ see the 
place,” he suggested, releasing her. 

She murmured something and they 
descended the grandstand steps together. 
Beneath the stand was a paved open 
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e post for the third 


space, used aS an e! 


I 
in and out, for the 


ce to the ring were rt 





had gone to tl 
race. Johnny led Goldie to a secluded nook abaft the 
and-clam-chowder cou 
that 

“You haver 
he asked 


“Why?” she parried. 


ter, and she went obediently, feelin 


at last she was te know her fate. 


‘t sent any dough in on thé 


“Because I was talkin’ to a fellow who owns |} ¢ 
town, an’ he says she i bieeder you t deper oO 
bleeders, for they’l stop. But then, she int Ww ver 
a colt like Halfpence 

“But Brain Fever, an’ Parthenia, an’ Starligh 

“T know all that. They're what the | hei but 
Sam Berger, he owns Halfpence— an’ her secret tr rove 
that it'll be her ahead an’ the rest nowhere So vi le é 
me kee p your money Ulli that race is over, kiddo, an you 
won't be tempted—for there’s always some one round to 


hand you a hot tip.’ 


“But William ain't insultin’ me by namin’ a dead one 
for me! I guess she can have secret trials as muct that 
Berger's old colt: an’ it just looks to me as th ough, wher l 


get a horse named for me so’s to help on my re} 
people all combine to pan the poor horse. An’ it's 
I didn’t think it of you!” 

Johnny had seldom shown equal patience. He pleaded 
softly; and Goldie grew redder and hotter as the brilliant 
hues of her radiant dream of fame were dulled by his cruel 
prophecies. Instead of hearing a great concet 
roaring “Goldie Dailey wins!’’ must she slink away with 
the plaudits for a Halfpence or a Brain Fever in her ears? 
How the Sisters Merton 
out dinner to scurry to the theater with the awful tidings! 

“Let this William guy make a sucker out of himself, b 
don’t you blow any of your coin,” Johnny urged. 
now, gimme what you got in that bag. 
be goin’ crazy at the last minute, just as Vinie Merton said 
on the way 


ulation, 


’ 
ashame, 


se of peo} le 





would gibe! They would go with 


ul 
“Come, 


1} 
ih 


I know you 


nere 


“I got no money in this bag, I thank you; an’ I 
such a sucker as you think said Goldie; and her eyes 
were steely blue. ‘An’ you'll never get me goin’ again 


not if I live to be 
“Will you gimme 
filly? 


to be— well, you won't!’ 
your word not to bet a dollar on that 
f you don’t I'll drag you out the gate right now! 





























Y ' S810 i 
‘ OO} lohn Them r are 
(y re ur W i! he er lo gy ner va 
the w leading to the ‘ 
I give cause I d 
\ be thanh me gl 
No, lw If Lord W m ¥ here he'd show you 
ew tl gs! 
Forg< !” said Johr Come on uy 
She refused to go with hin ever: and} , he 
“ sured, guarded her by ext gE the |} ‘ 
t ght that a little absence might conduce ie 
feeling i rolled off. Goldi« ‘ lu t i the 
chauffeur, who had been losing, had like 
re ad was morosely tinkering wit! he 





something 
irch for 


in it he 


a handkerchief 


Shouts trom lawn and st ad evicde od the R 
the third race, and she thought of W 
expecting her in the paddoc} She had me: 
umphant court, and Joe Collins had scared up a ne aper 
artist willing to sketch her with a ma U 
Goldie And if the other Goldie was an ingk . 
after five or six horses what humiliation! Dre roor 
throughout the greater city would resound with 

lhe day was spoiled now. She felt animosity toward the 
illy’s owner, toward Johnny, t ird Louisa Mang with 
her theatrical pretenses of ivitalio If she { IWay 
from the box Gus Pango and Daisy need not er their 
doubts of the other Gold As she gloon i} the 
chauffeur, who had viewed life in so ma that 
nothing astonished him, Groidie heard a wil ‘ ana 


before she could dodge 


the Child Tanguay approached 


gimme a buck to find you, an’ | done it the first 

crack. Talk about cinch money!” said Littl Minnie with 

viet What you doin’? Goldi aS @VASI VE Mon 

tryl * to make pop Keep off the race i e Jol iad set 

Halfpence; an’ pop said there was nothin’ doir me 

here ) Goldie an’ he would an’ he's be two 

hundred. Just think!” said Minnie Mom cried — a he 

whole mob heard her.” 

And where's your papa now, dea 
“Oh, he’s in the ring so's to get the first price rv 

ioney said Minnie An’ when Jol Knowed pop had 
it all the time he wa yett ou pror 
ise Not to bet, he was some peeved bi 
Mertons is in the box too 


i 
; 


may oN 






“They're Beating Poor Hicks! 


Come on, Hicks! 


Come Ont" 


“Minnie, I can’t go up there, the | 


aon tleelatall well, said Gold t 
* Let iy here said M e readi 
1 we ten u, ds Will l 
C€ak over ee La i Willa 
They all go to the padd | 
don't wa to see him eithe I t ’ 
as though, if I went to that paddocth 
* saw those horses that'll be her. I 
couldn't stand it, Minnie. W igi 
her runnin’ dozens of race i 
"way back, Maki a bdigyer ! mkey ot 
me all the time! Ar | de 2. NOW 
Mr. Trippit has the gall to take those 
Mertons into a box I paid But ke 
that |} ly goin’ to as en 
whether he can get me up t ! Ne 
York where I can take the tra r he 
can come back here tor the re re 
the xth race that l ! “ i 
couldn t face ef 
i enl il go along it iM ie 
LU ] I t Hy ‘ ia 
N e else M iG t 
i ol was mere bite 
, ‘ o he could ¢ 
mock of me to Vinie Mert« r t 
never had a higher position t! ! 
two on any bill un’ nev 
New York opening until tl 
then goes round roastin’ he 
betters. But she can have hir 1 
him!” 
“So do I,” said Minni \ ) 
marry Lord William nov 
It all depend uid Go aut 
W her she spoke to the hauffeur 
aid fis brother was to take an empt 
car to town alter the tourt! ! 
circumstances, would ot charge 
the triy Phat uid Sav 
with the trai yi nh would be « ded 
He went to the ri gt On e price 
and bewildered | ur t ¢ t 
‘Brain Feve acked dow eve 
to t 1 Parthenia’s « ‘ 
» I four; (al ‘ t 
on Halfpence 
} it rit | t ty i L) 
lee! ind ‘ " 
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“TER Mr. Croker went to England 
his movements were followed even 
- more closely than when he was inNew 
York. For years New Yorkers were accus- 
tomed to read something aboutCroker every 
morning at the breakfast table. I was one 
of those sent to London to keep New York 
posted about Croker’s doings and inten- 
tions. Knowing him so well personally, I 
had a decided advantage over the other cor- 
respondents of the New York papers sta- 
tioned in London. 

From the start the English newspapers 
were unfriendly to Croker, though most of 
the references to him were confined to the 
sporting eolumns. Croker imagined that 
his newspaper enemies in New York were 
inspiring the hostility of the English press. 

In the early spring Croker spent consid- 
erable time at his place in Newmarket and I 

isited there a great deal. Then I first be- 
came acquainted with what I believe was 
the real Croker. He was like a boy out 
of school. I have heard him talking to 
Dobbins by the quarter hour, as if he really 
believed the famous racehorse understood 
what he was saying. 

Croker’s greatest fun when he 
watched the feeding of his pigs. He had 
named them after New York politicians 
that he believed to be crooked and greedy. 

Before 2 month was out Croker became 

acquainted with everybody worth while 

about Newmarket. I was much impressed 

with the ease with which Croker met the racing nobility. I 
knew that he a direct descendant of Sir Richard 
Croker, of the English army, about whom I had read in 
Macaulay's History. 

All this time Mr. Croker insisted he was out of politics 
for good. 

“| shall be perfectly satisfied if I win the Derby,” he 
would say. 

“But it is a bigger thing to win the first election for 
mayor of Greater New York,” I always urged. “ Besides, 
winning the election for mayor will not interfere with 
winning the Derby.” 

Eventually he won both. 

I could see from the beginning that this appealed to him, 
but he would not acknowledge it. So certain was I that 
I frequently gave the impression in my dispatches that 
Croker was going back to America. 

This had its effect on Croker’s old friends in Tammany 
Hall, for by early suramer they showed up in London in 
large numbers. Among them were William C. Whitney 
and former Mayor Grant. Still Croker said he would not 
gZ0 back. 

Another thing that made me believe he would return 
was the fact that he plied me for news from home. He was 
particularly curious about Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
very active as chairman of the board of police commis- 
sioners under Mayor Strong. 

* Roosevelt is all there is to the Strong administration,” 
Croker would say; “and Roosevelt will make or break 
that administration.” 


was 


was 


The Threatened Arrest at Newmarket 


ROKER was never more in the limelight than he was 

/ in those days. The New York Sunday papers told of 
the luxurious way he lived, and some of them claimed that 
his London home at 6 Palace Gate was a mansion. As a 
matter of fact, Croker paid only two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year rent for the house, furnished, and that 
included servants. 

In June Charles A. Dana visited Croker, and just after 
the great New York editor's departure Mr. Croker informed 
me that he had arranged to sail for New York on Sep- 
tember thirteenth; but he did not want the fact to become 
known. He asked me to accompany him. I was told 
afterward that Mr. Dana advised Croker to return. 

Along in July it was my good fortune to get a really big 
piece of news and do Croker a great service. By a mere 
accident I had an opportunity to read the advance proofs 
of Henry Labouchére’s Truth, and in thera I found the 
announcement that a warrant had been issued for Croker’s 
arrest. The charge was that he had driven a horse to 
death. 

Hastening to the Royal Humane Society, which occu- 
pied an imposing building, I presented my card to the 
commissioner. The card contained the announcement that 
I represented leading newspapers in America. I was finally 
received by the secretary, who represented Queen Victoria 
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I Was Toitd That 
Mr. Dana Advised 
Croker to Return 


in all cases of cruelty to animals. Had I been the American 
ambassador, he could not have been more considerate. 
The secretary had never heard of Croker. I explained that 
he was one of the powers in American politics and that the 
fact of his arrest would have a great effect on all Irish- 
Americans—would probably be regarded as British per- 
secution. I was informed that a man had just been sent to 
Newmarket to serve the warrant. 

I next went to Croker’s house. He was not at home, but 
Mrs. Croker told me he was attending the races at Brighton 
and would be home to dinner. I told her about the warrant. 
Naturally she was considerably affected by the news. There 
were a number of Croker’s political enemies then in London, 
among them Bourke Cockran and Joseph Pulitzer. The 
latter occupied a house immediately in the rear of the Croker 
residence. 

Mrs. Croker feared that her husband would blame one or 
the other for inspiring the attack. She asked that I return 
and advise Mr. Croker as to the course he should pursue. 
During the interim I cabled a story for the American after- 
noon papers. Mr. Croker was at home when I returned 
and his wife had informed him of his 
impending arrest. He was not excited. 
I do not think that there was anything 
excitable in his nature and he did not 
know what fear was. Just as Mrs.Croker 
predicted, he blamed both Mr. Cockran 
and Mr. Pulitzer. The Truth article had 
given as its authority the London Sun, 
then edited by T. P. O'Connor. 

“Big Cockran and ‘Tay Pay,’” said 
Croker, “are great friends. So are 
Pulitzer and Labouchére. I won’t pay 
any attention to the matter.” 

The upshot was that Mr. Croker ac- 
cepted my assistance in writing a letter 
to Mr. Labouchére explaining the case. 
He was very severe on his enemies, whom 
he named. While we were getting up the 
letter several correspondents of the New 
York papers called. Their editors had 
read my story and cabled the corre- 
spondents. I had anticipated this, and 
at my suggestion Mr. Creker said he 
could not say anything until the next 
day. 

Of course I made a copy of the red- 
hot letter, which I lost no time in ca- 
bling. As it turned out my action caused 
more trouble for Croker than the war- 
rant, because a news association—a rival 
of the one I represented—was largely 
controlled by Mr. Charles A. Dana, who 
did not enjoy having his concern beaten. 
A complaint was made to Croker. 

In order to have a follow-up story I 
escorted Croker to the Royal Humane 
Society and introduced him to the 
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secretary, who promised to withhold the 
warrant for further investigation, which 
proved to be the end of the matter. Then I 
called on T. P. O'Connor. 

“T never read the sporting intelligence in 
my paper,” hesaid. “ This is the first I know 
of the matter.” 

“Tay Pay” was considerably alarmed 
when I told him that Croker planned to 
bring a libel suit against him. His paper 
could not afford a libel suit. 

Next I called on Mr. Henry Labouchéreat 
his town house in Westminster. He had 
received Mr. Croker’s letter and seemed 
highly amused over it, because it 
addressed to him personally. 

“Americans seem to think,” said Mr. 
Labouchére, “‘that I am responsible for 
everything in Truth. A New York paper 
offered me a large sum for a weekly London 
letter. I refused the offer, but I sold the uss 
of advance sheets of my journal. Every 
week the New York paper had what was 
purported to be a London letter by me, but 
one made up of selected paragraphs from 
Truth. It was seldom that any paragrapl 
written by myself was used. I really felt bad 
about it, presuming that the paper selected 
the best.” 

Mr. Labouchére, the following week, did 
the handsome thing in the way of correction, 
but left out the comment on Mr. Pulitzer 
and Mr. Cockran, saying. ‘The laws of my 
country forbid my printing it.” 

Some time before Mr. Croker sailed the New York 
papers learned of his intended return and much space was 
expended in predicting the effect on Tammany. It 
generally believed he would resume the leadership. 


was 


was 


Tom Platt’s Opinion of Hill 


E WERE eight days on the ocean and Mr. Croker was 

in a talkative mood. He would discuss the different 
district leaders and then ask what I thought of this or that 
one as a candidate to succeed him. I soon learned that 
he had decided in his own mind that John C. Sheehan was 
to be his choice. However I never doubted that he would 
continue to be the real leader. 

“Hill,” said Croker on one occasion, “will try to have 
McLaughlin make all the trouble he can for Tammany.” 

“The Brooklyn Van Wyck has more influence wit! 
McLaughlin than Hill,” I replied. 

With this Croker abruptly cut short the conversation 
by taking up a book I had been reading. It was a copy 
of a Sherlock Holmes story, recently published. 

“Don’t you want to 
read it?” I asked. 

“I never read novels. 
They are just lies.” 

“Senator Hill says the 
only book you ever read, 
except your 
books, was Abbott's Life 
of Napoleon.” 

“Did Hill say that 
I believe I will let you 
write an interview with 
me about Hill. Begin 
it by saying: ‘There is 
something bad in a man 
who hates horses.’”’ 

I had written about 
two pages when Croker 
stopped me and said: 
“I guess we had better 
not. It might make old 
McLaughlin mad and 
Mr. Dana still likes Hill. 
Tom Platt don’t like Hill. 
He told me that Hill was 
a peanut politician.” 

I think it best to say 
here, for fear of a mis- 
understanding, that no 
Tammany leader uses 
the personal pronoun 
when declaring his in- 
tentions. Instead, it is 
“The organization.” 

After we were out 
about two days Croker 
said he thought that the 


school- 
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organization would select John ¢ 
“Don't say anything about it, because I want first to 
talk to Senator Murphy,” continued my companion. 

“But suppose,”’ I said, “‘you should want to come back 
and Sheehan did not want you to?” 


Sheehan as leader. 





Ignoring the question he said 

“The real test of the Tammany leadership rests with 
the Tammany Society, which is not political but patriotic 
As you know, the socie ty is represented by the Board of 
Sachems, who are the landlords of the building on Four- 
teenth Street known as Tammany Hall and headquarters 
of the political organization. If the Tammany organiza 
tion found it had a bad man for leader, and he could not be 
gotten rid of, he and the organization could be ordered out 
of Tammany Hall. Then it would be nolonger Tammany.” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that at that time Croker 
was in absolute control of the Board of Sachems; so, as he 
also had for his friends a safe majority of the district 
leaders, he was perfectly sale. 

Finally I persuaded Croker to let me read to him some 
of Sherlock Holmes. “I don’t think,” 
he was any better detective than Bob Pinkerton. Tom 
Byrnes is not in the same class as Bob Pinkerton, though 
you New York newspaper men always puff Byrnes.” 

In this way I learned at first hand that the former chief 
of police and Croker had never been on really good terms, 
and that Croker could not have been responsible for an; 
of the police scandals that Doctor Parkhurst had exposed. 
Croker always said he wished that the police department 
was under control of the state. 


said Croker, “that 


One of the passengers who sat at our table resembled 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. He was from Chicago. 

“I'll bet you he is a reformer,” said Croker. 

There was a storm that night and the portholes in the 
staterooms were screwed tight by the stewards. The next 
morning at breakfast the 
man who looked like 
Parkhurst told how he 
had ope ned the porthole 
of his cabin. 

I always carry a 
monkey-wrench in case 


ot such emergen< ies,” 


said the man. 


“There!” said Croker 
to me ‘He would run 
the risk of having the 


ship flooded to suit his 
own comfort. No one 
but a reformer would 
think of carrying a 
monkey-wrench in his 
luggage.” 


Croker's joke 


ae the voyage 
/ Croker every dy 
visited the steerage and 
distributed fruit and 
small change to the chil- 
dren. He also became 
acquainted with most of 
the passengers, all of 
whom had at least read 
of him. The last two 
days of the voyage 
Croker busied himself 
with studying English 
phrases. 

“All the leaders will 
probably be on the 
dock when we arrive,” 
he said, “‘and I will give 
them the surprise of their 
lives. To the first one 
of them I meet I shall 
The next one I meet will say 
“Quite so!’” 

He had cultivated a good-enough English accent. It is 
needless to say that when he landed the “boys” at first 
could hardly believe their ears The dock was crowded, 
hut the more important leaders and a score of newspaper 
men boarded our ship at Quarantine. The first question 
the newspaper men asked was: “Is it true you have become 
the chum of the Prince of Wales?” 

About the only thing Croker would say for publication 





I Untocked and Haif Opened 
the Door 


say: ‘Hello, old chap!’ 
something, and I shall answer: 


was to indulge in a criticism of Theodore Roosevelt's 
handling of the police department. The papers gave a 
large amount of space to Croker, who remained only two 
days in New York and then went to Saratoga. It was 
supposed he would go from there to Syracuse to attend the 
Democratic State Convention. He did not. He remained 
in Saratoga until after the convention. 

I went to Syracuse on the special Tammany train and I 
never before considered myself so popular. Everybody 
wanted to pump me about Croker; but the only infor- 


mation I gave was to Sheehan in the way of congratulation. 
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Senator Murphy came to the convention and 
carried out a program he and Croker had agreed 
on. Hill opposed it. It was 
and Hill had ever been a tagonisti 


the first tir 





Only minor 


state officers— the attorney-generalship being 


the most important were to be nominated 

Sheehan cast the vote for Tammany. The 

Murphy-Croker program went through j 
After the convention Croker set up head j 


quarters at a hotel 
was accepted, buteven among Croker s Imends 
le grumbling. Many of 


them referred to Sheehan as a arpet 


The leaders} ip ol Sheehar 


there was considerab 





bagyger 
from Buffalo 

At that time there was a popular song en- 
titled Put Me Off at Buffalo! The fact that 
GroverC leveland, as a car didate for mayor, ! ad 
refused to run on the ticket with Sheehan was 
also used to his disadv antage Howeve rr. roker 
told every one that Sheehan's orders must be 
obeyed just as if he himself had issued them 

About this time the Huntington Refunding 
Bill, which was to refund the government 
interest in the Pacific roads, then being cor 
structed by Collis P. Hw 


Congress. Croker sent orders to the New York 


tington, was before 
Congressmen to vote for it. 
Amos J. Cummings was opposed to it. Mr 
Cummings went to New York and consulted 
Sheehan. Cummi 


Representative 


ngs said that the bill could 
but rather than vote for it 
he would resign his seat. 


not pass anyway; 


Sheehan told Cummings that under the circumstances 
he might use his own judgment. Evidently Croker heard 
of this and sent orders direct to vote for the bill. Cummings 


voted against the bill 


Croker was in a towering rage and 
it was understood that Cummings should not return to 
Sheeha 


year he was reélected. 


Congress. stood by Cummings and the following 
Probably this was because Croker was not in the counts 
He left for England early in the spring of 1896 and did not 
return until shortly after Me Kinley’s election. lhe first 

question Croker asked on his return was: 

“Who is Mark Hanna?” 

The two bosses shortly afterward became a quainted 
When Croker sailed for England ir April he was co 
vinced that the Republicans would run a straight ticket for 
mayor and other city offices, and that the Ref 
would also put a ticket in the field 

for a Tammany victory. 

Croker had hardly reached the other side of the ocean 
when his old friends began booming him for mayor. How 
ever this was not taken seriously by the New York papers. 
During the summer Sheehan held many conferences, and 
belief was that he favored the nomination of either Charles 
W. Dayton or Delso Curdy for mayor. Many of the old 
Croker guard favored nominating former Mayor Hugh J. 
Grant. 

Meantime Hugh McLaughlin, 
Bridge, maintained a strict silence. Toward t 
September, 1897, Croker returned. Senator Murphy came 
to New York and spent much time with Croker. This gave 
strength to the belief that Grant would be nominated, as 
he was now the son-in-law of Senator Murphy. 

About a week after Croker returned I was told that 
Croker would decide who should be nominated and that he 
was to take charge of the campaign. Few then believed 
this, because Croker and Sheehan conferred every night and 
morning,and Croker treated 
Sheehan as the 
Very quietly a majority of 
the district leaders met at 
Croker’s hotel and asked 
him to resume the leader- 
ship. Thesame day Senator 
Murphy told me that Robert 
A.VanWyck would be nomi- 
nated for mayor. I at once 
visited Van Wyck and gave 
him my information. He 
replied that his whole am- 
bition was to serve on the 
Supreme Court bench. 

“I hope they will not 
nominate me for mayor,” 
Judge Van Wyck continued. 
“It would be asking a great 
sacrifice of me. It will be 
it will 


rm party 


This made it look good 


across the Brooklyn 
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the organization th: 
win and whoever is elected 
mayor on the Democratic 
ticket will owe his nomi- 
nation to Tammany Hall. 
If the mayor has not the 
support of the organization 
his administration will fail.’ 

I soon learned that the 
Brooklyn organization 
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“Come in Out of There! Do You Want Van Wyck, Croker ou 
to Catch Pneumonia?" : ' created a 4 it set 

sation. Croker ¥ ed intk 

Tammany Hall and assembled the leaders i ne room 

and, while Sheehan sat at his desk in another part of the 
building, a resolution was passed requesting Croker to take 

charge of the campaign. William Sulzer mack peect 
supporting the resolution. Croker immediately accepted 


It was all over before Sheehan realized what was happening 


Henry George a Candidate 





"fe the meeting of the leaders adjourne ut 
stenographer and mysell went to a to 
decide how much of the proceedings should be he 
press. At Croker’s suggestion I locked the door and was 


told not to let any onein. Pretty soon Mr. Sheehan knocked 


atthedoor. I unlocked and half opened the door. Sheehar 
expected to enter. 
Here is Mr. Sheehan,’ 
“John,” said Croker, unabashed, “| will see you tonight 
at my hotel.” 


Sheehan simply 


I announced 


turned and went to his 





Dack 
When we had finished our task Croker told me what t 
furnish to the newspaper men. Usually I should have first 
submitted a copy to Sheehan. 

The news that Croker had openly taken charge of the 
campaig 
larly the Reform party, led by Seth Low. 

Immediately Henry 
candidate for mayor 


} deligt ted the opponents of lammany, particu 


George announced himsel!l as a 
The old Labor party was hastily re 
organized and with them joined many admirers « 
Tom Johnson, who lived temporarily in Brooklyn, but con 
tinued his voting residence in Cleveland, managed th 
George campaig! Croker was the only issue 

It may be said that the bottom fell out of the oppositior 
to Tammany by the sudden death of Henry George. He 
collapsed while making a savage attack on Crok« Mr 
George died early in the morning, shortly after reaching 


Continued on Page 53 
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HE hat— a hat indicative of luxury and great wealth 
stood on the corner of the flat-topped mahogany desk 
in the and best-lighted of the four private 
offices strung along the partition wall between the general 
offices and the great bakery founded by Reichert Brothers. 
ts significance was that Mr. Adolph Sterner was calling 
1 Mr. Rudolph Reichert—a fact not otherwise observable 
throu the almost closed ground-glass door. 

Mr. Rudolph Reichert— known within his family as 
aan Reichert—the hat typified the difference between 
had been and all that he had become. Papa 
Reichert had been a penniless little boy, standing with his 
two young brothers on a wharf in a new land where appar- 
ently no one spoke his native tongue. Now he owned—in 
part— the great bakery building and—in full—many other 
buildings; he could hear the snortings of the auto-trucks 
bringing in his flour and the purrings of the auto-deliveries 
taking out |} 


largest 


what he once 


his bread. 

It had been necessary for him to climb long and hard and 
far before Adolph Sterner’s hat could rest on his desk and 
the great himself lounge there in his great fur 
coat, while his limousine, in purple and old gold, buzzed 
» bakery Papa Reichert, if he had followed 
his inclination, would have reached out and patted caress- 
ingly the hat, which was telling the outer office that Mr. 
Sterner was making this social call. 

Mr. 


bakery 


brewer 


before the door. 


Sterner had no business to transact in the great 

rhe three stenographers in the outer office knew 
Mr. Sterner was not there on business; Uncle Paul Reichert 
knew it, Uncle Emil Reichert. Young Mr. Otto 
Reichert, son of Rudolph, knew it too. 

Otto obs the hat as he was coming into the general 
offices from the great brick-walled, skylighted room where 
the sacks of flour were poured into the mixers; and its 
presence on the corner of Papa Reichert’s desk manifested 
to Otte that he— Otto—soon was going to be married, and 
filled him with a horror such as he never before had known. 
n ground-glass cage—the last and smallest of 
the four—he arrayed sadly the circumstances that led him 
to foresee the imminence of this event. His uneasiness had 
begun with Papa Reichert’s cryptic remarks concerning 
the excellences of marriage and its effect in producing 
stability in business life, and with Mamma Reichert’s enco- 
apparently wholly unconnected with Papa Reich- 
ert’s abstract observations—-which had shown that 
Mamma Reichert’s admiration and affection for Miss 
Sterner had been rising to the boiling point. 

It had been continued by a marked increase of cordiality 
the Reichert and Sterner families. Now that this 
was capped by the presence of Mr. Sterner’s hat on Papa 
Reichert's de: Otto recognized with 
he could no longer think of Lucia Sterner without 
at the same time thinking of himself in a new dress suit, 
walking up the aisle with her to the accompaniment of 
slow strains of music from an organ loft. 

Otto had nothing against Lucia except that his scheme of 
life did not include her as a component part; he considered 


and 


erved 


In his ow 


miums 


more 


between 


sk in business hours, 
alarm that 


He Looked at Her a Full Minute 
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that she would make a very desirable wife for some one, idle 
and classy, who was a social leader, or for a distinguished 
diplomat. 

Otto himself was not distinguished. His personal signifi- 
cance was in the fact that he looked like any other well- 
dressed young man one might meet on the street. This 
was very significant indeed when taken in connection 
with the fact that Papa Reichert had been said to look 
like the German Generai von Moltke and that Mr. Sterner 
was a somewhat fattened replica of Emperor William. It 
showed that Otto had no sympathy with the ideas and 
ambitions of the generation just before him. 

[t showed, in fact, that there was no chance of Otto and 
Papa Reichert understanding one another at all. Papa 
Reichert, by contriving to look like General von Moltke, 
displayed his respect for the highborn, for position, for 
rank. The greatest good attainable in Papa Reichert’s 
imagination was that, having achieved wealth, he should 
marry his only son to the daughter of some one still 
wealthier than himself—to Lucia, the daughter of Adolph 
Sterner, the brewer. It would have amazed and bewildered 
him to know that Otto, in contemplating this event, was 
looking on himself as about to be butchered to make a 
parental holiday. 

Otto nervously made an errand back through the general 
offices. The hat was gone. Papa Reichert had not gone 
out to luncheon with Mr. Sterner; but there was no 
consolation in that. 

Otto went back into his glass cage, closed the door and 
took from its wire basket the mail which had come down 
to him after being opened in the three offices to his right. 
He pushed a button under his desk and in the outer offices 
a buzzer buzzed. The three stenographers looked at the 
indicator on the wall. Two of them, seeing it was only 
Otto who called, turned back to their work. The third and 
youngest became rather pale and stopped to adjust her 
hair before she picked up her notebook and went into 
Otto’s office in answer to the call. 

The youngest stenographer was pretty besides being 
young. Her mamma had died soon after she was born— 
her papa had been dead three years; she had, fact, 
nobody in the world besides herself. She had met, it is 
true, at somewhat frequent intervals young men who had 
given it as their opinion that this was quite enough. They 
had averred that they would be perfectly satisfied if they 
found themselves in her position—that is, if they had her 
and nobody else. It is interesting to note that, since she 
had come to work in Reichert Brothers’ Bakery, she had 
not given three consecutive seconds’ thought to any of those 
young men. 

She knew perfectly the significance of Mr. Sterner’s hat 
on Papa Reichert’s desk. 

She sat down and waited. As Otto was looking at the 
letter in his hand it was quite possible for her to look at 
him directly—somewhat wistfully as well. 

“Letter, Miss Fredericks,’ Otto said. ‘‘Crescent Flour 
Milling Company, Minneapolis. Gentlemen: With refer- 

ence to your reply of the tenth to our com- 
plaint of the seventh regarding the condition 
of the jute sacks containing your last ship- 
ments of flour ——” 

He looked up. Miss Fredericks’ eyes were 
fixed on the wall opposite; she had written 
nothing at all in her notebook—and it was 
possible for him to gaze at her intently until 
he had forgotten what he was going to say. 
He looked at her a full minute pensively 
almost sadly. Then he sighed and returned 
to the letter in his hand. 

Now that he was no longer looking at 
her, Miss Fredericks looked at him; but 
Otto did not begin to dictate again. He 
suddenly raised his eyes and they met hers. 

Miss Fredericks blushed. The letter 
Otto was holding fell to the floor and Miss 
Fredericks’ blush was reflected on Otto’s 
face in his heightened color. He stared 
questioningly into her swiftly lowered eyes; 
then at the lashes quivering on her cheeks. 
Feeling this gaze Miss Fredericks blushed 
deeper still; the hot blood rose along her 
slender neck, flooded her cheeks and stained 
her smooth, broad forehead. 

It made it only worse that she was angry 
with herself for it; that she was ashamed 
of herself; that she struggled to stop it. She 
would have given all she had—she had not 
much- to be a mile away from there, where 
Otto could not see her. 

She had resolved long before that Otto 
never should know. That she was aware 
somehow that Otto had turned red and 
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“If I Do Not Tett You All the Particulars it is 
Because I Do Not Know Them" 


tremulous only increased her confusion. Finally, in her 
anger at herself, her embarrassment and disappointment, 
she knocked the notebook to the floor. She stooped to pick 
it up because that would hide her face. She had to keep it 
hidden because she had begun to cry. 

There followed a hiatus. At its end Otto was holding 
Miss Fredericks in his arms, repeating and listening to 
perfectly ridiculous things, which in their sum total 
amounted only to this—that both of them had felt this 
way a long time, but that each of them had thought the 
other did not care. All this the presence of Mr. Sterner’s 
hat on Papa Reichert’s desk had done—and more too. 

For, as Otto held Miss Fredericks in his arms, dully and 
unhappily conscious of Lucia Sterner—invisible, yet men- 
tally in the picture—beckoning like the Lorelei, and of 
Papa Reichert, in the neighboring office, stern, unbending 
and determined, he changed from apprehension to defiance 
and looked at his watch. The watch showed twenty-five 
minutes to twelve. He spoke passionately to Miss Fred 
ericks, who wept and shook her head. And he continued 
to speak until she yielded. 

Then Miss Fredericks, picking up her blank notebook, 
went back to her typewriter. Otto, -obliviously step- 
ping on the letter that had fallen on the floor, went out 
through many metallically clanging iron doors into the 
stables paved with asphalt and brick. 

The head mechanician, who was working under an auto- 
truck, got up, surprised that Otto was going out so early 
to lunch, and hurried to start the motor of Otto’s car. The 
car slid out the bricks on to the less 
well-paved street, rounded the corner and stopped. 

Miss Fredericks appeared as the nickel-plated clock on 
the dash showed twenty minutes totwelve. The car whirled 
off the rougher pavement on to the boulevard; it swung 
off the boulevard on to cobbles. It stopped before the 
yawning door of a great granite building, and Otto and 
Miss Fredericks went in. 

It embarrasses some people to tell a policeman that they 
want to get married, but it does not embarrass the police- 
man. The policeman in the corridor directed them, smiling 
in an understanding way. The elevator man smiled sim- 
ilarly and passed them on. The man behind the polished 
counter did not smile at all—it was monotonously a matter 
of business with him. He filled out the necessary papers in 
a bored way and passed Otto and Miss Fredericks on to a 
grilled window to pay asmall fee. A fat man in a checkered 
vest, who had taken a vicarious interest in the proceedings, 
volunteered to show them the rest of the way and see them 
through. 

They followed the fat man along a corridor and then 
down a wider one, which seemed to bridge between two 
buildings. They entered a reasonably large, well-lighted, 
empty room, which—on the authority of the fat man 
the judge’s chambers. 

The judge, it appeared, was the bench; but he 
stopped proceedings when he learned what was required. 
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not even publish who takes out marriage licens« 
“What is the matter Mamma Reichert Ked } cee t 
denly. “Are you sick? You have turned perfectly white! 
Now you have torn the paper. Is something wrong? You Y ! t 
ld not look worse id found the death of one of Re g 
hildren among those names!’ oO rter 
‘It is nothing!” Grandma Reichert replied sturdily. Is there t ‘ 
Her hands trembled so, though, that the paper rustled O Sterne 
she could see in the mirror across from her her own startled es g to tl 
eyes and the gray pallor that had risen under her wrinkled The ‘ 
skin. When Mamma Reichert had stopped thinking about be g to xg 
her she left the roo ) yu they } 
Some one later ed Reichert Brothers on the telep! ’ rat O ] 
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To this Mrs. Otto Re her a He thought ! 
defense. She had had was getting ym he w } } 
out the afternoon mail picture Otto were flushed h ex 
dragged down from his rr g her he ee th ! 
She had visioned an im Otto ye 
homeless, and—as she herself no doubt s ‘ kr 
jobless. She had seen herself lea r Otto er Sterne y 
into destitutior i? er’ “ Fror He 

However, it was not Mrs. Otto Reichert's repe nee “Not from ne 
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after she had taken Grandma Reichert to her room to do¢ é 
avoid the eyes of curious boarder Charlotte 1dde He ‘ 
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Mr. Sterner reminds me? Of the Count von Solzen—the 
former count when he was still young.” 

Papa Reichert saw that Sterner looked gratified, and he 
was delighted with the compliment to his guest. 

“That is a greater compliment than you may know, 
Sterner,”’ he said, to enhance the effect. ‘‘ The Von Solzen 
family were the greatest people of our neighborhood and 
grandma remembers them from when she was a girl.” 

‘Indeed it is a compliment,’’ Mamma Reichert asserted, 

“You trying to make my father conceited, Mrs. 
Reichert,”’ Lucia laughed, playing with her pearls. 

“But, indeed, he does resemble the count,” Grandma 
Reichert insisted. “‘ 1 am even a little afraid of him for that 
she smiled, excusing her fear, though not deny- 
ing it-- “for especially he recalls to me just now the count 
as he looked one day when he stopped in his carriage at 
There were on the front seat of the carriage the 
three sons of the Von Solzen family in velvet suits and 
and on the back seat were the Countess 
the count. You should remember that 
day too, grandpa-—-though you were not there.” 

Grandpa Reichert, finding himself addressed, stared at 
her with open mouth. 

It was the day you went to work for your relative by 
Heidelmier, the baker, grandpa. The youngest 
Von Selzen had been erying—it was not known for what 
I was standing, when the count inquired of me 
for a glass of milk for him, on the doorstep of our little 
for all it was so small—we still rented 


are 


reason 


our house. 


varnished hats; 
von Solzen and 


marriage 
reason. 
house, in which 
two of its three rooms.” 

“Grandma!" Papa Reichert cried warningly. 

“What?” 

“You are not entertaining anybody by what you are 
telling.” 

“Was it your new automobile you came in this evening, 
’’** Mamma Reichert cut in, looking red. 
“Yes, Mrs. Reichert.” 

“ Magnificent !”’ 

Grandma Reichert would not be turned aside. 

she recounted, “and brought 
out the glass of milk. The count, taking it, continued to 


gaze into my face. ‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘that I ought 


Mr. Sterner’ 


“I went into the house,” 


[HE peace of a gray Sunday morning 
hung like a cloud over the little Pen- 
sion Schwarz. In the kitchen the 
elderly maid, with a shawl over her shoul- 
ders and stiffened fingers, made the fire, 
while in the dining room the little cham- 
bermaid cut butter and divided it spar- 
ingly among a dozen breakfast trays-—on 
each tray two hard rolls, a butter pat, a 
plate, a cup. On two trays Olga, with a 
glance over her shoulder, placed two but- 
ter pats. The mistress yet slept, but in 
the kitchen Katrina had a keen eye for 
butter—and a hard heart. 
Katrina came to the door. 
“The hot water is ready,” 
nounced, “‘And the coffee also. 
thou been to mass?” 
ms 


“That is a lie.” 


she an- 
Hast 


This quite on general 
principle, it being one of the cook’s small 
tyrannies to exact religious observance 
from her underling, and one of Olga’s Sun- 
day morning's indulgences to oversleep 
and avoid the mass. Olga took the accu- 
sation meekly and without reply, being 
that moment in standing 
between Katrina and the extra pats of 
butter. 

“For the lie,” said Katrina calmly, 
**thou shalt have no butter this morning. 
here, the Herr Doctor rings for water. 
Get it, wicked one!” 

Katrina turned slowly in the doorway. 

“The new Friéulein is American?” 

“Ta” 

Katrina shrugged her shoulders, 

“Then I shall put more water to heat,” she said resign- 
edly. “The Americans use much water. God knows it 
cannot be healthy ne 

Oiga filled her pitcher from the great copper kettle and 
stood with it poised in her thin young arms. 

‘The new Frdulein is very beautiful,” she continued 
aloud. ‘‘ Thinkest thou it is the hot water?" 

“Ts an egg more beautiful for being boiled?" demanded 
Katrina. “Go, and be less foolish. See, it is not the Herr 
Doctor who rings, but the new American.” 


occupied at 
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to know who you are.’ ‘That would not be unlikely,’ I 
replied, ‘as no doubt you have often seen me with my 
father and mother working in your fields. Our family has 
sweated for many generations in your fields,’ I said to the 
count. ‘My husband's people also are tenants of yours; 
but, now that we are married, he is working for a relative 
of his, the baker—and we have come to live in the town.’ ” 

Papa Reichert squirmed in his seat. 

“How do you find the wine, Sterner?” he broke in. 

“Excellent—this is the way wine should be when the 
grapes are pressed out with the feet, not crushed in a 
machine. There is no press that will not crack now and 
then a few of the seeds.” 

“And what I said to the count was quite true, Mr. 
Sterner,’”’ Grandma Reichert declared. “‘I do not know 
what sort of things about us may have been told to you or 
to anybody. Some Germans, when they get over in this 
country —it would appear by what they say that they are 
related to all the ancient nobility; but we do not make any 
pretenses of that kind. We are even proud, now that we 
have a big house, to have people know that we came from 
a little one and from laboring in the fields. I tell you this 
because it might be expected by some people that our 
children would want to marry some kind of people different 
from ourselves; but I do not expect that at all. I expect 
them to marry working people of the same sort as we—their 
grandparents—are.” 

At this point Papa Reichert’s mind slipped off into a 
void of horror and bewilderment. His eyes opened wide. 
Why.had Grandma Reichert, who was always so well- 
behaved, done this thing? Papa Reichert looked covertly 
at Sterner, who seemed flushed and resentful—at Lucia, 
who was stiffly pretending not to have heard what was said. 

Mamma Reichert was talking desperately about the 
opera and Otto was telling Lucia he could not go; but 
these things came to Papa Reichert as the words of actors 
come to auditors in the fourth gallery. He could only push 
the food round on his plate. 

He came back, white and grim in his bewilderment, 
when after dinner he had shown his embarrassed guests to 
the door. “What have you done, mother?” he cried 


9" 


accusingly. “‘Why have you insulted our guests? 
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“Part of the Pre« 
scription is an 
Occasional Watk 
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Olga carried her pitcher to Harmony’s door, and being 
bidden, entered. The room was frigid and Harmony, at 
the window in her nightgown, was closing the outer case- 
ment. The inner still swung open. Olga, having put down 
her pitcher, shivered, 

“Surely the Fraulein has not slept with open windows?” 

“Always with open windows.” Harmony, having 
secured the inner casement, was wrapping herself in the 
blue silk kimono with the faded butterflies. Merely to look 
at it made Olga shiver afresh. She shook her head. 
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“Otto is not going to marry that girl, Rudolph.” 

“That was not for you to decide—that is for Otto to 
decide,”’ Papa Reichert shouted bitterly. 

“Well, Rudolph, it has appeared that no one was letting 
Otto decide it. First it was you and mamma that decided 
it; then it was you and Mr. Sterner; finally Lucia appeared 
to have agreed. But now Otto has decided for himself the 
whole thing so thoroughly that if he wishes to change his 
mind the law will prevent him.” 

“The law! Are you making some sort of a joke?” 

“Otto is already married, Rudolph!” 

“Ach Himmel!” cried Mamma Reichert and 
a chair. 

Papa Reichert became conscious that he was opening 
and closing his mouth like a fish, but that no words came. 
The realization brought him to himself. It was necessary 
only to look at Otto to see that grandma had told the truth. 

“Since when are you married, Otto?” Papa Reichert 
demanded palely. 

Otto wet his lips. 

“Since noon today.” 

“Will you tell us, please, the lady’s name?” There was 
ominous self-control now in Papa Reichert’s manner. 

“It is Charlotte Reichert now,’’ Otto replied coura- 
geously; ‘but until today it was Charlotte Fredericks.” 

“It is not ——” Papa Reichert panted apprehensively. 

Otto looked his father in the eye. 

“Yes; she is Uncle Emil’s stenographer,” he confirmed. 

Papa Reichert turned miserably to his wife. 

“Mamma, what a thing this is to come to you and me!” 
He bent beside her and joined his sobs with hers. Then 
he straightened bitterly. “Can you not see, Otto, what 
kind of wife you have got? She is satisfied to be married 
to you—that is all! She is sitting at home with her own 
papa - 

“Her father is dead,”’ Otto put in steadily. 

“With her mamma then.” 

“Her mother is dead too. 

“Ach Himmel!” Papa 
“Mamma, did you hear?” 

“T heard!”” Mamma Reichert sobbed hysterically. 

Continued on Page 61 


fell into 


She has no family.” 
Reichert cried in 


agony. 


TEIN STAIR 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“But the air of the night,” she said, 
“it is full of mistsand illnesses! Will you 
have breakfast now?” 

“In ten minutes, after I have bathed.” 

Olga having put a match to the stove 
went back to the kitchen, shaking her 
head. 

“They arestrange, the Americans!"’ she 
said to Katrina. “And if to be lovely one 
must bathe daily, and sleep with open 
windows 

Harmony had slept soundly after all. 
Her pique at Byrne had passed with the 
reading of his note, and the sensation of 
his protection and nearness had been 
almost physical. In the virginal little 
apartment in the lodge of Maria Theresa 
the only masculine presence had been that 
of the portier, carrying up coals at ninety 
heliers a bucket, or of the accompanist 
who each alternate day had played for the 
Big Soprano to practice. And they had 
felt no deprivation, except for those occa- 
sional times when Scatchy developed a 
reckless wish to see the interior of a danc- 
ing hall or one of the little theaters that 
opened after the opera. 

But, as calmly as though she had never 
argued alone with a cabman or disputed 
the bill at the delicatessen shop, Harmony 
had thrown herself on the protection of 
this shabby big American whom she had 
met but once, and, having done so, slept 
like a baby. Not, of course, that she real- 
ized her dependence. She had felt very 
old and experienced and exceedingly cou- 
rageous as she put out her light the night 
before and took a flying leap into the bed. She was still old 
and experienced, if a trifle less courageous, that Sunday 
morning. 

Promptly in ten minutes Olga brought the breakfast, 
two rolls, two pats of butter—shades of the sleeping mis- 
tress and Katrina the thrifty—and a cup of coffee. On the 
tray was a bit of paper torn from a notebook. 


art of the prescription is an occasional walk in good 
company. Will you walk with me this afternoon? I would 
come in person to ask you, but am spending the morning 
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in my bathrobe, while my one remaining American suit is 
being pressed. P. B. 

Harmony got the ink and her pen from her trunk and 
wrote below: 


You are very kind to me. Yes, indeed. H. W. 


When frequent slamming of doors and steps along the 
passageway told Harmony that the pension was fully 
awake she got out her violin. The idea of work obsessed 
her. Tomorrow there would be the hunt for something to 
do to supplement her resources, this afternoon she had 
rashly promised to walk. The morning, then, must be 
given up to work. But after all she did little. 

For an hour, perhaps, she practiced. The little Bulgarian 
paused outside her door and listened, rapt, his eyes closed. 
Peter Byrne, listening while he sorted lecture memoranda 
at his little table in bathrobe and slippers, absently filed the 
little note with the others— where he came across it months 
later— next to a lecture on McBurney’s Point, and spent a 
sad hour or so over it. Over all the sordid little pension, 
with its odors of food and stale air, its spotted napery and 
dusty artificial flowers, the music hovered, 
and made for the time all things lovely. 

In her room across from Harmony’s, Anna 
Gates was sewing, or preparing tosew. Her 
hair in a knob, her sleeves rolled up, the 
room in violent disorder, she was bending 
over the bed, cutting savagely at a roll of 
pink flannel. Because she was working with 
curved surgeon's scissors, borrowed from 
Peter, the cut edges were strangely scal- 
loped. Her method as well as her tools 
was unique. Clearly she was intent on a 
body garment, for now and then she picked 
up the flannel and held it to her. Having 
thus, as one may say, got the line of the 
thing, she proceeded to cut again, jaw tight 
set, small veins on her forehead swelling, a 
small replica of Peter Byrne sewing a but- 
ton on his coat. 

After a time it became clear to her that 
her method was wrong. She rolled up the 
flannel viciously and flung it into a corner, 
and proceeded to her Sunday morning occu- 
pation of putting away the garments she had 
worn during the week, a vast and motley 
collection. 

On the irritability of her mood Harmony’s 
music had a late but certain effect. She 
made a toilet, a trifle less casual than usual, 
seeing that she put on her stays, and rather 
sheepishly pic ked up the bundle from the 
corner. She hunted about for a thimble, 
being certain she had brought one from 
home a year before, but failed to find it. 
And finally, bundle under her arm and smil- 
ing, she knocked at Harmony’s door. 

“Would you mind letting me sit with 
you?” she asked. “I'll notstir. I want to 
sew, and my room is such a mess!” 

Harmony threw the door wide. “ You will make me very 
happy, if only my practicing does not disturb you.” 

Doctor Gates came in and closed the door. 

“T’ll probably be the disturbing element,” she said. 
“I’m a noisy sewer.” 

Harmony’s immaculate room and radiant person put 
her in good humor immediately. She borrowed a thimble 
not because she cared whether she had one or not, but 
because she knew a thimble was a part of the game—and 
settled herself in a corner, her ragged pieces in her lap. 
For an hour she plodded along and Harmony played. 
Then the girl put down her bow and turned to the corner. 
The little doctor was jerking at a knot in her thread. 

“It’s in the most damnable knot!” she said, and 
Harmony was suddenly aware that she was crying, and 
heartily ashamed of it. 

“Please don’t pay any attention to me,” she implored. 
“T hate tosew. That's the trouble. Or perhaps it’s not all 
the trouble. I'm a fool about music.” 

“Perhaps, if you hate to sew , 

“T hate a good many things, my dear, wher you play 
like that. I hate being over here in this place, and I hate 
fleas and German cooking and clinics, and I hate being 
forty years old and as poor as a church-mouse and as ugly 
as sin, and I hate never having had any children!” 

Harmony was very uncomfortable and just a little 
shocked. But the next moment Doctor Gates had wiped 
her eyes with a scrap of the flannel and was smiling up 
through her glasses. 

“The plain truth really is that I have indigestion. I 
daresay I'm really weeping in anticipation over the Sunday 
dinner! The food’s bad and I can’t afford to live any- 
where else. I'd take a room and do my own cooking, but 
what time have I?”" She spread out the pieces of flannel 
on her knee. “ Does this look like anything to you?” 

“A petticoat, isn’t it?”’ 

“TI didn’t intend it as a petticoat.” 


“I thought, on account of the scallops - 





“Don't 
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“Seallops!"" Doctor Gates gazed at the painfully cut 
pink edges and from them to Harmony. Then she laughed, 
peal after peal of joyous mirth. 

“Seallops!”’ she gasped at last. “Oh, my dear, if you'd 
And with Peter Byrne's scissors!"’ 
Now here at last they were on common ground. Har- 


seen me cutting ‘em! 


mony, delicately flushed, repeated the name, clung to it 
conversationally, using little adroitnesses to bring the 
talk back to him. All roads of talk led to Peter— Peter's 
future, Peter’s poverty, Peter's refusing to have his hair 
cut, Peter’s encounter with a major of the guards and the 
duel Peter almost fought. It developed that Peter, as the 
challenged, had had the choice of weapons, and had chosen 
fists, and that the major had been carried away. Doctor 
Gates grew rather weary of Peter at last and fell back on 
the pink flannel. She confided to Harmony that the vari- 
ous pieces, united, were to make a dressing gown for a little 
American boy at the hospital. “ Although,” she commented, 
“it looks more like a chair cover.” 

Harmony offered to help her, and got out a sewing box 
that was lined with a piece of her mother’s wedding dress. 





Fall in Love With Him. And Don't Let Him Fall in Love With 


And as she straightened the crooked edges she told the 


doctor about the wedding dress, and about the mother who 
had called her Harmony because of the hope in her heart 
And soon, by dint of skillful listening, which is always 
better than questioning, the faded little woman doctor 
knew all the story. 

She was rather aghast. 

“But suppose you cannot find anything to do?” 

“T must.” Simply. 

“It’s such a terrible city for a girl alone.” 

“I’m not really alone. 

“An impoverished spinster! Much help I shall be!”’ 

“And there is Peter Byrne.” 

“Peter!"’ Doctor Gates sniffed. “Peter is poorer th: 
I am, if there is any comparison in destitution! 

Harmony stiffened a trifle. 

“Of course I do not mean money,” she said. “‘ There are 


I know you now 


such things as encouragement, and—and friendliness.” 

“One cannot eat. encouragement,” retorted Doctor 
Gates sagely. ‘“‘And friendliness between you and any 
man—bah! Even Peter is only human, my dear.” 

“T am sure he is very good.” 

“So he is. Heis very poor. But you are very attractive. 
There, I’m a skeptic about men, but you can trust Peter. 
Only don’t fall in love with him. It will be years before he 
can marry. And don’t let him fall in love with you. He 
probably will.” 

Whereupon Doctor Gates taking herself and her pink 
flannel off to prepare for lunch, Harmony sent a formal 
note to Peter Byrne, regretting that a headache kept her 
from taking the afternoon walk as she had promised. Also, 
to avoid meeting him, she did without dinner, and spent 
the afternoon crying herself into a headache that was 
real enough. 

Anna Gates was no fool. While she made her few prepa- 
rations for dinner she repented bitterly what she had said to 
Harmony. It isdifficult for the sophistry of forty to remem- 
ber and cherish the innocence of twenty. For illusions it i 









pt to substitute tact , the material for the par t 
body against the soul. Doctor Gates, f her of wre 
eT ractice, had come to view life along Loe il lines 
With her istomary frankne she appro el Pet 
alte he mea 
*l've a making mischie be it ‘ ‘ ‘ 
too much, a isua 
“Certainly not about me, doctor i ‘ n cles 
ile 
Abo you is a representat et! “XxX 
I'm a foo 
Peter looked serious. He had put on the ne pressed 
Suit and his best tle, and Was looking dist ‘ ed and 
t now rather stern. 
lo whom? 
*To the young Wells person. Fran} Peter, I 
at this moment she thinks you are everyt! 0 vuldn't 
be, because | said you were only humar Why it should be 
e t human, or human to be evil 
I cannot imagine,” said Peter slowly th or 
any conversation about m« 

Nor I, when I look bax We seemed 
to talk about other thing I t iuways 
ended with you Perhap you were our one 
ubject in common hen she ir ted me 
by her calm confidence Ihe i was 
good, everybody was good. She would find 
a safe occupation and all would be well.” 

so you warned her agains ‘ said 
Peter grimly 

| told her you were human and that she 
was attractive. Shall 1 make ‘way with 
myself?” 

“(ui bono?” demanded Peter ming in 
spite of himself. “‘The misc} | lone.” 
Doctor Gates looked up at him 
“I'm in love with you myself, Peter! 
she said gratefull) “Pert 7 t he tie, 
Did you ever eat ich a mea 
vi 

VERY pale and dispirited Harmony it 
4 was who bathed her eves in cold water 
that evening and obeyed little Olga Hutte 
run peisen The chairs round the 
table were only half occupied 1 lree con 
cert had taken some, Sunday excursions 
other The little Bulgarian, secretly con 
sidered to be a political spy, was never 
about on this one evening of the week. 
Rumor had it that on these ever ngs, se- 


creted in an attic room far off in the sixteenth 
district, he wrote and sent off 





" ol 
what he had learned during the week— hi 
gleanings from near-by tables coffe 
houses or from the indiscreet hours after 


midnight in the café, where the Austrian 
military was wont to gather and drink. 
You" Into the empty chair beside Harmony 


Peter slid his long igure, and met a tremu- 


lous bow and silence ‘rom the head of tl table Frau 
Schwarz was talking volubly—as if, by mere sour ‘ 
tract attention from the scantiness of the mea Under 
cover of the babel Peter spoke to the gir! Hy g had 
his warning his tone was friendly, without hint of the 
intimacy of the day before 

“ Better? 

Not entirely Somewhat.” 

“| wish you had sent Olga to me for some tablets No 

one needs to suffer from headache, when five grair rao of 


powder will help them.” 
‘lL am afraid of headache tablet 


“Not wher your physician prescrils ther } e! 

his was the right note Harmony brightens itthe 
After all, what had she to do with the man himself? He had 
constituted himself her physician. That was al 

“The next time I shall send Olga.” 

“Good!” he responded heartily; and proceeds » make 
such a meal as he might, talking little, and nursing, by a 
careful indifference, her new-growing « det 

It was when he had pushed his plate away and lighted a 
cigarette—according to the custom of the yr m, W 
accorded the Nicht Rauchen sign the same attent that it 
did to the portrait of the deceased Herr Schwar hat he 
turned to her again. 

‘I am sorry you are not able to walk. It promises a 
nice night.” 

Peter was clever. Harmony, exp g ar 
walk, had nerved herself to a cool r I er 
off guard. 

“Then you do not prescribe air? 

“That's up to how you feel. If you care to ut and 
don’t mind my going along as a sort of Old Dog Tray I 
haven't anything else to do 

Doctor Gates, eating stewed fruit across the table, ga 
Peter a swift glance of admiration, which he sugnt a 
acknowledged He was rather exultant himsel ertainl 


he had been adroit 
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a short walk. It will 
aid Harmony, who had 
‘And Old Dog Tray 
i very nice companion, I’m sure.” 
ubtful, however, if Anna Gates 
e applauded Peter had she fol- 
» in their rambling walk that 
Direction mattering little and com- 

inion verything, they wandered on, 
talking of immaterial things—of the rough 
pavements, of the shop windows, of the gray 
medieval buildings. They came to a full 
the Votivkirche, and dis- 
cussed gravely the twin Gothic spires and 
the Benk And 
vere in the open square, casting diplomacy 
to t winds, Peter Byrne turned to Har- 
mony and blurted out what was in his heart. 
“Look here,”’ he said, “you don’t care a 

I don’t believe you know 
them. I don't. What did 


woman doctor say to you 


rather like 
me sleep,” 
i the by-play. 
very | 
it is dé 
would 
lowed the tw 
got. 
hip « 


ston in tront ol 


culptures on the facade. 


he 


rap about spires 
anything about 
that idiot 
today? 

“7 don't know what you mean.” 

“You do very well. And I'm going to set 
youright. Shestarts outwith two premises: 
I’m a man; and you're young and attractive. 
Then she draws some sort of fool deduction. 
You know what I mean?” 

“I don't 


poor Harmony. 


ol a 


we need discuss it,”’ saic 
“Or how you know 7 

“T know because she told me. She knew 
she had been a fool, and she came tome. I 
don’t know whether it makes any difference 
to you or not, but—-we'd started out so well, 
and then to have it spoiled! My dear girl, 
you are beautiful and I know it. That's all the more rea- 
son why, if you'll stand for it, you need some one to look 
after you—I'll not say like a brother, because all the ones 
I ever knew were darned poor brothers to their sisters, but 
some one who will keep an eye on you and who isn’t going 
to fall in love with you.” 

‘I didn’t think you were falling in love with me; nor 
did I wish you to.” 

“ Certainly Besides, 1 ——"" Here Peter Byrne 
had another inspiration, not so good as the first—“‘ Besides, 
there is somebody at home, you understand? That makes 
it all right, doesn't it?” 

“A girl at home?” 

“A girl,” said Peter, lying manfully. 

“ How very nice!"’ said Harmony, and put out her hand. 
Peter, feeling all sorts of a cheat, took it, and got his reward 
in a complete restoral of their former comradely relations. 
From abstractions of church towers and street paving they 
with the directness of the young, to themselves. 
Thereafter, during that memorable walk, they talked 
blissful personalities, Harmony’s future, Peter’s career, 
money-—-or its lack—-their ambitions, their hopes, even 
and intimacy indeed!—their disappointments, 
their failures of courage, their occasional loss of faith in 
themselves 

The first real snow of the year was falling as they turned 
back toward the Pension Schwarz, a damp snow that stuck 
fast and melted with a chilly cold that had in it nothing 
The upper spires of the Votivkirche were 
hidden in a gray mist; the trees in the park took on, against 
the gloom of the city hall, a snowy luminosity. Save for an 
occasional pedestrian, making his way home under an 
umbrella, the streets were deserted. Byrne and Harmony 
had no umbrella, but the girl rejected his offer of a taxicab. 

“We should be home too quickly,” she observed naively. 
“And we have so much to say about me. Now I thought 
that perhaps by giving English lessons in the afternoon and 
working all morning at my music ” 

And so on and on, square after square, with Peter listen- 
ing gravely, his head bent. And square after square it was 
borne in on him what a precarious future stretched before 

girl beside him, how very slender her resources, how 
more than dubious the outcome. 

Poverty, which had only stimulated Peter Byrne in the 
past, ate deep into his soul that night. 

Epochmaking as the walk had been, seeing that it had 
reéstablished a friendship and made a working basis for 
future comradely relations, they were back at the corner 
of the Alserstrasse before ten. As they turned in at the little 
street, a man, lurching somewhat, almost collided with 
Harmony. He was a short, heavy-set person with a care- 
fully curled mustache, and he was singing, not loudly, but 
with all his maudlin heart in his voice, the barcarolle from 
the Tales of Hoffmann. He saw Harmony, and still sing- 
ing planted himself in her path. When Byrne would have 
pushed him aside Harmony caught his arm. 

“It is only the portier from the lodge,”’ she said. 

The portier, having come to rest on a throaty and rather 
wavering note, stood before Harmony, bowing. 

“The Frdulein has gone and I am very sad,” he said 
thickly, ‘There is no more music, and Rosa has run away 
with a soldier from Salzburg who has only one lung.” 
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“T’ve Had a Terrific Row Upstairs and I'm Going”’ 


“But think!”” Harmony said in German. ‘No more 
practicing in the early dawn, no young ladies bringing mud 
into your new-scrubbed hall! It is better, is it not? All 
day you may rest and smoke!” 

Byrne led Harmony past the drunken portier, who turned 
with caution and bowed after them. 

“Gute Nacht,” he called. ‘“‘Kiiss die Hand, Friiulein. 
Four rooms and the salon and a bath of the finest.” 

As they went up the Hirschengasse they could hear him 
pursuing his unsteady way down thestreet and singing lustily. 
At the door of the Pension Schwarz Harmony paused. 

“Do you mind if I ask one question?” 

“You honor me, madam.” 

“Then—what is the name of the girl back home? 

Peter Byrne was suddenly conscious of a complete void 
as to feminine names. He offered, in a sort of panic, the 
first one he recalled: 

“Emma.” 

“Emma! What a nice old-fashioned name!” 
was a touch of disappointment in her voice. 

Harmony had a lesson the next day. She was a favorite 
pupil with the Master. Out of so much musical chaff he 
winnowed only now and then a grain of real ability. And 
Harmony had that. Scatchy and the Big Soprano had been 
right—she had the real thing. 

The short half-hour lesson had a way with Harmony of 
lengthening itself toan hour or more, much to the disgust of 
the lady secretary in the anteroom. On that Monday 
Harmony had pleased the old man to one of his rare 
enthusiasms. 

“Six months,” he said, “and you will go back to your 
America and show them how over here we teach violin. 
I will a letter—letters—give you, and you shall put on the 
program of your concerts that you are my pupil, is it 
not so?” 

Harmony was drawing on her worn gloves; her hands 
trembled a little with the praise and excitement. 

“Tf I can stay so long,”’ she answered unsteadily. 

“You must stay. Have I so long labored, and now 
before it is finished you talk of going! Gott im Himmel!” 

“It is a matter of money. My father is dead. And 
unless I find something to do I shall have to go back.” 

The Master had heard many such statements. They 
never ceased to rouse his ire against a world that had money 
for everything but music. He spent five minutes in 
indignant protest, then: 

“But you are clever and young, child. You will find a 
way to stay. Perhaps I can now and then find a concert 
for you.” It was a lure he had thrown out before, a hook 
without a bait. It needed no bait, being always eagerly 
swallowed. ‘And no more talk of going away. I refuse 
to allow. You shall not go.” 

Harmony paid the lady secretary on her way out. The 
Master was interested. He liked Harmony and he believed 
inher. But fifty kronen is fifty kronen, and South American 
beef is high of price. He followed Harmony into the outer 
room and bowed her out of his studio. 

“The Frdulein has paid?” he demanded, turning sharply 
to the lady secretary. 

“ Always.” 

* After the lesson?” 

“Ja, Herr Professor.” 
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“Tt is better,” said the Master, “ 
after before the lesson.” 

*“* Ja, Herr Professor.” 

Whereupon the lady secretary put a red-ink cross 
before Harmony’s name. There many such 
crosses on the ledger. 
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OR three days Byrne hardly saw Harmony. He 

was off early in the morning, hurried back to the 
midday meal and was gone again the moment it was 
over. He had lectures in the evenings, too, and although 
he lingered for an hour or so after supper it was to 
find Harmony taken possession of by the 
little Bulgarian, seized with a sudden thirst 
for things American. 

On the evening of the second day he had 
left Harmony, enmeshed and helplcss in a 
tangle of language, trying to explain to the 
little Bulgarian the reason American women 
wished to vote. Byrne flung down thestairs 
and out into the street, almost colliding 
with Stewart. 

They walked on together, Stewart with 
the comfortably rolling gait of the man who 
has just dined well, Byrne with his heavy, 
rather solid tread. The two men were not 
congenial, and the frequent intervals with- 
out speech between them were rather for 
lack of understanding than for that com- 
pleteness of it which often fathers long 
silences. 

Byrne was the first to speak after their 
greeting. 

“* Marie all right?” 

“Fine. Said if I saw you to ask y 
supper some night this week.” 

“Thanks. Does it matter which night?” 

“Any but Thursday. We're hearing La Bohéme.’ 

“Say Friday then.” 

Byrne’s tone lacked enthusiasm, but Stewart 
after-dinner mood failed to notice it. 

They separated shortly after and Byrne went on alone. 
The snow of Sunday had turned to a fine rain which he 
lasted all of Monday and Tuesday. The sidewalks wer 
slimy; wagons slid in the ooze of the streets; and the smoke 
from the little stoves in the street-cars followed them in 
depressing horizontal clouds. Cabmen sat and smoked in 
the interior of musty cabs. The women hod-carriers on 
a new building steamed like horses as they worked. 

Byrne walked along, his head thrust down into his 
upturned collar; moisture gathered on his face like dew, 
condensed rather than precipitated. And as he walked 
there came before him a vision of the little flat on the Koch- 
gasse, with the lamp on the table, and the general air of 
warmth and cheer, and a figure presiding over the brick 
stove in the kitchen. Byrne shook himself like a great 
dog and turned in at the gate of the hospital. He was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

That week was full of disappointments for Harmony. 
Wherever she turned she faced a wall of indifference or, 
what was worse, an interest that frightened her. Like a 
bird in a cage she beat helplessly against barriers of lan- 
guage, of strange customs, of stolidity that was not far 
from absolute cruelty. 

She held to her determination, however, at first with 
hope, then, as the pension in advance and the lessons at 
fifty kronen—also in advance—went on, recklessly. She 
played marvelously those days, crying out through her 
violin the despair she had sealed her lips against. On 
Thursday, playing for the Master, she turned to find him 
flourishing his handkerchief, and went home in a sort of 
daze, incredulous that she could have moved him to tears. 

The little Bulgarian was frankly her slave now. He had 
given up the coffee houses that he might spend that hour 
near her, on the chance of seeing her or, failing that, of 
hearing her play. At night in the Café Hungaria he sat for 
hours at a time, his elbows on the table, a bottle of native 
wine before him, and dreamed of her. He was very fat, 
the little Georgiev, very swarthy, very pathetic. The 
Balkan kettle was simmering in those days, and he had 
been set to watch the fire. But instead he had kindled a 
flame of his own, and was feeding it with stray words, odd 
glances, a bit of music, the curve of a woman’s hair behind 
her ears. For reports he wrote verses in modern Greek, and 
through one of those inadvertences which make tragedy, 
the minister of war down in troubled Bulgaria once 
received between the pages of a report in cipher on the 
fortifications of the Danube a verse in fervid hexameter 
that made even that grim official smile. 

Harmony was quite unconscious. She went on her way 
methodically: so many hours of work, so many lessons at 
fifty kronen, so many afternoons searching for something 
to do, making rounds of shops where her English might 
be valuable. 

And after a few weeks Peter Byrne found time to help. 
After one experience, when Harmony left a shop with 
flaming face and tears in her eyes, he had thought it best 
to go with her. The first interview, under Peter’s grim 
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eyes, was a failure. The shopkeeper was obviously sus- 
picious of Peter. After that, whenever he could escape 
from clinics, Peter went along but stayed outside, smoking 
his eternal cigarette, and keeping a watchful eye on things 
inside the shop. 

Only once was he needed. At that time, suspecting that 
all was not well, from the girl’s eyes and the leer on the 
shopkeeper’s face, he had opened the door in time to hear 
enough. He had lifted the proprietor bodily and flung 
him with a crash into a glass showcase of ornaments for the 
hair. Then, entirely cheerful and happy, and unmolested 
by the frightened clerks, he led Harmony outside and ina 
sort of atavistic triumph bought her a bunch of valley lilies. 

Nevertheless, in his sane moments, Peter knew that 
things were very bad indeed. He was still not in love with 
the girl. He analyzed his own feeling very carefully, and 
that was his conclusion. Nevertheless he did a quixotic 
thing—which was Peter, of course, all over. 

He took supper with Stewart and Marie on Friday, and 
the idea came to him there. Hardly came to him, being 


Marie’s originally. The little flat was cozy and bright. 
Marie, having straightened her kitchen, brought in a waist 
she was making and sat sewing while the two men talked. 
Their conversation was technical, a new extirpation of the 
thyroid gland, a recent nephrectomy. 

In her curious way Marie liked Peter and respected him. 
She struggled with the technicalities of their talk as she 
sewed, finding here and there a comprehensive bit. At 
those times she sat, needle poised, intelligent eyes on the 
speakers, until she lost herself again in the mazes of their 

ynglish. 

At ten o’clock she rose and put Peter 
saw her get the stone pitcher and knew she was on her way 





away her sewing 





for the evening beer. He took advantage of her absence to 
broach the matter of Harmony. 

“She’s up against it, as a matter of fact,”’ he finished. 
“It ought to be easy enough for her to find something, but 
it isn’t.” 

“‘T hardly saw her that day in the coffee house; but she’s 
rather handsome, isn’t she?” 

“That's one of the difficulties. Yes.” 

Stewart smoked and reflected. ‘‘ No friends here at all 

“None. There were three girls at first. Two have gone 
home.” 

“Could she teach violin?’ 


I should think so.” 
“Aren't there any kids in the American Colony who 
There’s usually some sort of infant prodigy 
ready to play at any entertainments of the Doctors’ 
Club.” 

“They don’t want an American teacher, I fancy; but I 
suppose I could put a card upin the clubrooms. Damn it 
all!’’ cried Peter with a burst of honest resentment, “why 
do I have to be poor?” 

“If you were rolling in gold you could hardly offer her 
money, could you?” 

Peter had not thought of that before. It was the only 
comfort he found in his poverty. Marie had brought in the 
beer and was carefully filling the mugs. “Why do you 
not marry her?” she asked unexpectedly. 
‘Then you could take this flat. We 
are going to Semmering for the winter 


sports. I would show her about the 


want lessons? 


stove. 

“Marry her, of course!” said Peter 
gravely. “Just pick her up and carry 
hertochurch! The trifling fact that she 
does not wish to marry me need have 
nothing to do with it.” 

““Ah, but does she not wish it 
manded Marie. “ 
stupid big one? Do not women always 
love you?” 

Ridiculous as the thought was, Peter 
pondered it as he went back to the 
Pension Schwarz. About himself he 
was absurdly modest, almost humble. 
It had never occurred to him that 
women might care for him for himself. 
In his struggling life there had been 
little time for women. But about him- 
self as the solution of a problem—that 
was different. 

He argued the thing over. In the 
unlikely contingency of the girl’s being 
willing, was Stewart right—could two 
people live as cheaply as one? Marie 
was an Austrian and knew how to man- 
age—that was different. And another 
thing troubled him. He dreaded to dis- 
turb the delicate adjustment of their 
relationship: the terra incognita of a 
young girl’s mind daunted him. There 
was another consideration which he put 
resolutely in the back of his mind—his 
career. He had seen many a promising 
one killed by early marriage, men driven 
to the hack work of the profession by 
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the scourge of financial necessity. But was a matter 
of the future; the necessity was immediate. 

The night was very cold. Gusts of wind from the snow- 
covered Schneeberg drove along the streets, making each 


corner a fortress defended | y the elements, a battlement to 





be seized, lost, seized again. 
but mechanic: i 
He acted with ch 


he was afraid of 


Peter Byrne battled valiantly 





he fought he made his decisior 
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ristic promptness, Possit iy, too 


e strength of his own resolution. B 





morning sanity might prevail, and in cold daylight he 
would see the absurdity of his position. He almost rar 
the winding staircase. At the top his cold fingers fumbled 


He slammed the 


door behind him. Peter always slammed door 


the key and he swore under his breath 


apologetic way of opening the door again 
gently, as if to show t 
Harmony’s room was dark, but he hs 


once into a confe 





hearted she liked to sit in the « 


So he stopped and knocked, There was n 
Doctor Gates’ room across there came a 
sation. He knew at once that Harmony 

Peter hardly hesitated. 
a hand over his hair, and he straightened his tie. These 


He took off his soft hat and ran 


preliminaries to a proposal of marriage being disposed of, 
he rapped at the door. 
Anna Gates opened it. She wore a hideous red-flannel 





wrapper, and in deference to Harmony a thimble. Her 
flat breast was stuck with pins, and pinkish threads 


revealed the fact that the bathrobe was still under way. 





*Peter!”’ she cried. “Come in and get warm.” 
Harmony, in the blue kimono, gave little gasp 
flung round her shoulders the mass of pink on which she 


had been working. 





“Please go out!”’ she said. “I am not dressed.’ 


“You are covered,”” returned Anna Gates. “That's all 
that any sort of clothing can do. Don't mind her, Peter, 
and sit on the bed Look out for pir = 

Peter, however, did not sit down. He stood just inside 


Harmony in the 
red light from the little open door of the stove; Harmony 
in blue and [ Harmony 


I 
with her hair over her shoulders and tied out of her eyes 
} 


the closed door and stared at Harmon) 
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Ink and a bit of white petticoat; 


with an encircling band of rosy flann« 


“Do sit!” cried Anna Gates. 
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You fill the roon 
Bless you, Peter, what a collar 


No man likes to } 


: _ _— 
now his colar 1s solled, especially o 


the eve of proposing marriage to a pink and blue and white 


vision. Peter, seated now on the bed, writhed. 
rapped at Miss Wells’ door,” he said. “ You were not 
there.” This last, of course, to Harmony Anna Gates 
sniffed. 
“Naturally!” 
“1 had something to say 


; ; ‘ 


enston etiquette lor you to go over to your room and let 

ne say it there 
Harmony smiled above the flannel 
‘Could you call it through the door? 


“ Hardl 
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Fiddlesticks ! said Doctor Gates, ri 








‘ iu gO 
ver, of course, but not for long. There's no fir 
With her hand on the knob, however, Harmony inter 
fered. 

Please!" she implored. “I am not essed, and I'd 
rather not.”” She turned to Peter You I i t before 
her an't you? She—1I have told her all about thing 

Peter hesitated. He felt ridiculous for ti ‘ 1 time 
" v 1 her 
| is mere an idea I had I saw a little a rtment 
r 1 could learn to use the stove, unk of 
‘ yu t like housekeer v ind ¥ is real! 
i heay Wi at these de ate and 
paused for breath and f tor Gates 
ance fixed him, and Harr : eyes 
ary tr g ts an he ex > . I 
how.” He was talking for time ¥, against 
incredulous face You'd be taking on others, 
m not much and I'm as poor— wel yu know 
the apartment that gave me the ea a 
‘And the stove! aid Harmor y and idently burst 
to yyvous laughter. After a rather / ed instant 
Doctor Gates joined her. It was real mirt} Harmony 
he first laugh of days, that curious laughter of ymen that 
is not tar trom tears. 
Peter sat or 1 ur ynfortal ly He g ned shee} 
hly and made a last feeble attempt to stick to his gun 

Imean it. You know I’m not in love with you or you 
vith me, of course. But we are such a pair of waifs, and I 
thought we might get along. Lord knows I i ne one 


to look after me!” 
And Emma?” 
Chere is no Emma, I made her uy 


Harmony sobered at that. 





It is only ’’—she gasped a little for br: tis only 


uur—your transparency, Peter.”’ It us the first time 


e had called him Peter. “You know how things are with 






me and you want to help me, and out of your generosity 
you are willing to take on another burden. Oh, Peter!” 
And here, Harmony being an emotional young person, 


the tears beat the laughter to the surface and had to be 





wiped away under the cover of mirth. 
Anna Gates, having recovered herself, sat | 
veyed them both ster 





ack and sur 





ly through her glasses 

“Once for all,’ she said brusquely, “let such foolish- 
ness end. Peter, lam ashamed of you. Marriage is not 
r you—not yet, notfor a dozen years. Any man can sad 


lle himself with a wife; not every man can be what you 








may be if you keep your senses and stay single And the 
ame is true for you girl. l'o tide over a bad six months 
you would sacrifice the very thing you are both struggling 


I'm sure we don't intend to do it,” replied Harmony 
meekty. 

Not now. Some day you may be tempted. When that 
ime comes, remember what I say. Matrimonial peak 
g, each of you is fatal to the other. Now go away and let 
I'm not accustomed pro 


me alone 


posals of marriage.” 


P H It was in some confusion of mind that 
a Peter Byrne t hin f off to the bed 
¥ “Have I So Long Labored, yTnhe LOOK Nimse e ber 
” at” oe ii Mian, Cine room with the cold tiled stove and the 
~ > Taik of Going! bed that was as comfortable a: a wast 
Gott im Himmet! tub. Undeniably he wa ed. Also 





Harmony’s problem was yet unsolved 


Also she had called him Peter 





lso he had said he was not in love 
with her. W he so sure of that? 
At midni t ist as Pets ed in 





the bedclothing, had ma ved to warm 
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Too Many Cooks 


TTY E bill requiring common carriers to secure the approval 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission for any future 
issues of securities ought to become a law and doubtless 
will. The need of it has been abundantly demonstrated, 
and few railroad men will object to it; but they may very 
reasonably object to the situation in which that law will 
leave them uniess the supremacy of national over state 
regulation is unequivocally affirmed. 

A number of states already require that the issue of 
securities by railroads within their jurisdiction be sub- 
mitted to the state railroad commission, or a like body, and 
its assent secured. The typical railroad nowadays operates 
in anywhere from three to a dozen states. Requiring a 
railroad to submit a proposed security issue first to the 
Interstate Commission and then to half a 
dozen or so different state commissions is mere waste and 
confusion. 

The Massachusetts hearing in regard to the New Haven’s 
proposed debenture issue took considerably over a month 
and the finding was then reversed by the Supreme Court. 
If the road had been obliged to apply to four or five other 
states and also to Washington, it might well have for- 
gotten what it needed the money for long before it secured 
permission to borrow it. 

An interstate road should submit its case to Washington 
and the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be final and binding on every state in the jurisdic- 
tion of which the road operates. Anything else would be 
mere waste and confusion. We might even have the edi- 
fying spectacle of a state containing a tenth or so of a road’s 
mileage--as Utah, in the case of the Union Pacific— vetoing 
a bond issue that the national body had approved. 


Commerce 


Simple and Complex Financing 


F YOU take up any standard manual of securities and 

turn to any big railroad you will find a list of bond 
issues as long as your arm— more or less—and of all sorts, 
sizes and descriptions. There will be prior-lien bonds and 
general bonds, unified bonds and refunding bonds—this 
division first-mortgage 4s, that division general-lien 4s 
and 4's, and another division second-mortgage 5s; there 
will be convertible bonds, income bonds, collateral trust 
bonds, debentures and equipment bonds. 

And if you look farther along in the text you will see that 
the big railroad is composed of twenty or fifty separate 
corporations which have been taken into the system from 
time to time. This accounts in part for the astonishing 
multiplicity and variety of bonds. 

In the main, however, the big railroads are definitively 
shaped now. The many original component parts have 
long since been knit into a single organism, from which a 
far greater simplicity of financing ought logically to follow. 

Some years ago the Great Northern made a blanket 
to secure several hundred million dollars of 
uniform bonds, which in the course of time will replace all 
or nearly all the heterogeneous issues. 

The Pennsylvania now proposes to go a step farther by 
making a practically unlimited general mortgage, under 


mortgage 


which any amount of uniform bonds may be issued— the 
only restriction being that the total outstanding at any 
time shall not exceed the capital stock. 

Eventually, we may presume, there will be only one sort 
of Pennsylvania Railroad bond outstanding, whether the 
amount is five hundred million dollars or five billions, which 
will simplify and improve things for both the borrower and 
the investor. To make railroad accounts and finances as 
simple as possible is worth while. 


Is This an Improvement? 


N‘ IT long ago we revisited a very brisk little city we had 
known fairly well several years before, when its estate 
was humbler. There were many improvements and we 
heard a great deal about them. Among them were no less 
than four notably large and costly churches—each of 
them, in fact, rather larger and more costly than we should 
expect to find in a place of that size and wealth. 

We were told how much the new churches cost and 
invited to admire their architecture, which we dutifully 
attempted to do— but with no great success. We were told 
which denomination began it by putting up an edifice that 
outshone anything in town, and which one, spurred by 
noble emulation, next followed suit. 

We heard much about the churches—meaning the 
edifices— and that was all we did hear about church during 
our sojourn. Apparently the most conspicuous thing that 
religion had to say for itself was expressed in so many tons 
of brick and stone, so many square yards of stained glass, 
so many thousand dollars collected, and three or four tidy 
little mortgages to be liquidated by future collections. 

Inevitably there was the district that improvement had 
circumspectly skipped—the usual slums of the brisk 
American small city: a straggling array of shanties whose 
forlorn squalor told the story of their inmates better than 
any statistical exhibition. There was a church over there, 
also—a ridiculous little affair, with the paint peeled from 
its weatherbeaten sides and two windowlights broken. 

We fell to wondering whether if, instead of seeing which 
could build the structure, they had got 
gether But probably a layman has no business to 
wonder about those things. 
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What Directors May Represent 


Y A NERVY stock-market coup involving the use 

of possibly eight or ten million dollars the late John 
W. Gates and his crowd came into undisputed control of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Some time before 
that a dashing little company of Western speculators came 
within an ace of capturing the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad when the cash in that railroad’s treasury prob- 
ably about equaled the amount the Gates crowd used in 
nearly acquiring control of its stock. 

How Morse and Heinze, prior to the panic of 1907, 
secured control of several important New York banks by 
purchasing and hypothecating stock—so that the amount 
of their own money employed in acquiring control was 
utterly insignificant in comparison with the sums that 
passed under their supervision—is no doubt wel! remem- 
bered. 

The persons who controlled the St. Louis & San Francisco 
road had invested in the property a sum that was trivial 
in comparison with the total investment. How Mr. Ryan 
beat Mr. Harriman to the handful of stock certificates that 
nominally carried control of the Equitable Life, with its 
hundred millions of assets, is history. 

In a few radical Western states a man cannot get con- 
trol of a bank by the simple expedient of buying— perhaps 
with borrowed money—a majority of its capital stock. If 
he is a man plainly unfit for the trust he cannot even be 
a director or officer of the bank, even though he hold a 
majority of the stock. The banking department virtually 
has the power to oust him regardless of his stockholdings. 

We should not mind seeing the same principle applied to 
railroads—so that if a speculative person or crowd with a 
bad record should capture enough stock of a road to vote 
himself or itself into power, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could say: ‘‘ You are plainly unfit for the trust 
and you cannot hold the offices.” 


Always Just Beginning 


E ARE told—but have not looked it up—that some 

time in the fifties a commissioner of patents resigned 
on the ground that, having steam railroads and electric 
telegraphs, no field remained in which any important dis- 
coveries or inventions might reasonably be expected, and 
that the patent office must necessarily degenerate into a 
sort of museum. 

It is not necessary to look it up, because we can find that 
putative commissioner of patents almost anywhere by 
merely glancing round. Since then the telephone, electric 
light, phonograph, wireless and flying machine are only 
a few of the outstanding inventions. We remember staring 
up in open-mouthed awe at the monster steam engine Mr. 
Pullman took from the Centennial Exposition to his shops 
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in Chicago, and of being informed that the towering struc- 
ture—aboutthe size of a three-story building — was undoubt- 
edly the last word in steam power. Nowadays, we believe, 
they get more horsepower out of a steam engine that you 
could almost put in a Pullman drawing room. 

And there are still plenty of people who are of opinion 
that it is practically all done. Having invented wireless 
and aéroplanes, what can possibly be left for man to invent? 

That there will be more great inventions in the next fifty 
years than in the last fifty is certain, because every step 
forward opens the way for two more steps, and because 
most important of all—with every succeeding decade more 
brainpower becomes available to the world. 

Every advance in popular education and in general well- 
being means the tapping of new strata of brainpower 
that a greater number of men will be in a position to 
develop their full intellectual capacities. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 


T OUGHT to be pretty well understood by this time 

that the one-room rural district school beloved of our 
grandfathers is mostly a scandalous institution. The 
typical teacher is a girl just out of normal school, much 
underpaid, sometimes overworked and sometimes with 
only half a dozen pupils of assorted ages. 

A Vermont report covering thirty-two such schools 
shows that in three years there were one hundred and 
seventeen different teachers, of whom—on an average 
more than half served less than two terms. 

A great majority of these schools are poorly housed and 
hardly equipped at all—just a bare little room with a 
desk, a rostrum, a blackboard and a poisonous castiron 
stove. That efficient instruction can be had under such 
conditions is out of the question. 

And there is less and less excuse for the typical one- 
room, ungraded rural district school. Our grandfathers 
could have that or nothing. In their day the nearest town 
was ten miles or more away and the road all but impassable 
half the year. 

Now— all over the Middle West at least 
rural districts that are not within easy haul of a village 
graded school; still fewer that might not have a fairly 
equipped graded school within easy haul by consolidating 
the districts. Already in some localities a wagon to bring 
in the country children is as much a part of the educational 
equipment as the traditional blackboard itself. 

Like some other poor institutions the little red school- 
house subsists mainly on prejudice and mere inertia. If 
educating children is worth all this effort, to give them 
tolerably efficient teaching is worth just a little more effort. 


there are few 


Social Housecleaning 


N THE nature of the case no premises can be continu- 

ously occupied over a considerable period for vicious 
purposes without the knowledge of the landlord or his 
agent. A perfectly simple and easy method for prevent- 
ng the continuous occupation of premises for vicious 
purposes is not merely to make the landlord and agent 
criminally liable—for various states do that now— but to 
enforce the liability. Not long ago, for the first time in the 
history of the state, we believe, the landlord of a disorderly 
resort in New York was given a prison sentence. A dozen 
sentences of the same kind will accomplish more house- 
cleaning than a great many lectures. 


Theater and Opera 


HEATRICAL managers chronically complain of poor 

business and probably with some reason. Whether this 
season’s complaints have more justification than usual we 
do not know. Meantime grand opera, charging two to 
three times the theater's price for a seat, is doing quite 
well in New York, and in Chicago has finished its most 
prosperous year. 

Why will people generously support a five or six dollar 
show while a two-dollar show next door languishes? Evi- 
dently for the same reason they will pay five cents fer a 
fine apple and nothing for a poor one. Eight times out of 
ten opera gives you your money’s worth, while at the 
theater it is quite possible to draw eight blanks in ten 
ventures. 

True, some fine plays, like Rutherford and The Yellow 
Jacket, find very inadequate support—which, in our 
opinion, is because people who would support such plays 
are exactly the ones whom experience has taught to regard 
a theater ticket as a chance in a lottery where the prizes 
are few and the blanks many. 

If the Metropolitan should give half a dozen operas 
with principals chosen from musical comedy and an 
orchestra borrowed from a popular restaurant its clientele 
would vanish, and only by much patient coaxing could it 
ever be brought back. 

The managers say— truthfully, no doubt—that they put 
on the best plays they can get; but they also put on the worst 
plays they can get. And they offer both sorts of goods in 


the same kind of package. How is a buyer to know? 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Grea 


HARRIS & EWING, WA 


One of the Most Useful of the 
Men Now in Public Life 





HERE are but 
four men out of a 
total of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five in 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives who have 
had a longer continu- 
ous service there than 
Oscar W. Underwood, 
and but two others who 
have served so long. 
To be sure, counting 
terms not in sequence, 
Sereno E. Payne has 
served longer than any 
other present-time 
statesman; but once . 
away back yonder, the 
people of Central New 
York committed the 
frightful political faux 
pas of beating the Hon- 
orable Sereno, thus 
destroying his batting 
average tor continuity 
and forcing him to re- 
main off the payroll for 
a period of two years 
a political error without 
parallel in the annals of 
Auburn, Seneca Falls, 
Canandaigua, Lyons, 
Penn Yan and the ter- 
ritorysurrounding these 
Payne centers, but an 


ply and handsomely atoned for by allowing Sereno to 
come back to Washington regularly ever since. 
Aside from Mr. Payne, those who antedate Underwood 


are the gentle Jones, of Virginia; 


the good Doctor Bar 


tholdt, of St. Louis, who encourages universal peace and 
discourages universal prohibition, being astaunch advocate 


of personal liberty 


except as to fighting, wherein the time 


employed, he vigorously asserts, can be spent to far bet- 
ter advantage in singing Oh, My German Brother! and 


absorbing an occasional seidel: 


chusetts, who has whims, 


liberal supply. 
Florida, began their 
service on March 4, 


and Gillett, of Massa- 
whiskers and warwhoops in 
Bartlett, of Georgia, and Sparkman, of 





democracy and it is an independent democra Itisa 
self-contained and a self-appraised institutio the most 


rigid show-us organization of which I have any knowledge 
so far as its various members and their relations wit! and 
standing among the other members are concerned. Past 
performances count for nothing 

A man may come to Washington with a resounding rep 
utation as a talented lawyer, but that drops off when he 
takes his seat as a novice in the House He may be a 
talented lawyer. No one disputes the claim or haggles over 


the reputation; but being such it is his required part to 








prove that pretension on the floor and in committee— and 
prove it to the satisfaction of his colleagues, not to the 
satisfaction of himself or that of his friend 

He n ay have note as an orator, as a phrasemaker, as a 
stumper, as a brilliant man before a jury, as an expounder 
ol economic or other 1} »bler a pol es, but eitner 
note nor notoriety will sway the dgment of the House 
A great orator, is he? We 1 good but let us have a 
few samples and we will pa ur ow ldgment and make 
our own estimate, say the ot Ur il ne 
comes as a student he must results of 
his researct And this is so if he asserts he is a specialist or 
an expert. He mu produce and produce there and not 
elsewhere— to be given positior 


How Underwood Made Good in the House 


a S man may befool and befog a constituency 
for a time of greater or less duration, but ultimately his 


speciousness will fail of its effect and his superficiality will be 


his undoing. The mills of the gods are not the only mil 
that grind slowly. The people have mills of their own, and 
they do considerable grinding in the course of time 

A statesman may escape being shoveled into the hopper 
with the other grist for so long a period that he may think 
he will never come in contact with the burrs but they 
all do—-they all do. And when they come out most of them 
discover, to their intense amazement, that they are spouted 
into the bran bin and not into the flour bir 

Wherefore when a man passes the scrutiny of his col 
leagues and attains his position in the House, and when, 
also, he survives the ordeal of the eventual and similar test 
by his constituents, he needs no further testimonials He 
has arrived. He has proved up. He is real; for, no matter 
how bogus his judges may be, they judge him by the 


Socratic principle of what he is, not what he says he is 


t and the Near Great 


That, it seen to me is the po of Osear Under 
vood. He has been in the House for twenty years; and 
nis at ties were Known and recogr ed long betore there 
was opportunity for reward for then because he is a 
Democrat and his party was i the minority As soo! 
nowever, as his party came to power and had more sul 
stantial recon pense than applause ts giit e was Mace 


chairman of the Ways and Means Committes ind tha 


position carries with it the floor leadership 


So far as rank goes, the chairman of the Wavs and 
Means Committee is inferior to the peaker, bui not li 
power. When the House, in order to discipline Speaker 
Cannor took awa the committees apy ting preroga 
tive, which was the greatest asset of the speakership, it left 
only tit irr k for that official and conferred the real 
omn o he or leader for the n ) lects the 
Wa i Me Co ittee and that ! ttee is give 
the select he her ymmittes 

{ lerwoo elected to the Wa i Me (or t 
Let \ e Mm erved iong a ‘ anh g minorit 
member and hairma thereo! That made him floor 
leader; and he is floor leader now —the most powerf " 
well as the most popular Democrat there. He attained 
both this regard and this reward because he ud proved 
I the Hous because he | | hown hi » ie 
worthy of the place 


There is no political pose easier to maintain tha 
pose of assumed wisdom All that is req 
and continued restraint of conversation and comment 


ired is effective 


The poser who operates on the plan of saying not}! g is 


safe until he says something. Now and ther 


d aman who 


noweve;r, We 
says little, but when he do« ay his litth 
has much to say; a mal who not or ly appears to be wise 
but is wise; a man who holds himself in reserve until a real 
pronouncement is needed and then makes that pronounces 

ment; a student who is master of his subject; a statesman 
who is grounded in the essentials as well as the details of 
nis protession; a citizen who has not onl the knowledge 
but the courage to present that knowledge wher light 18 
needed whether light is demanded or not 

rhe main and effective attributes of Oscar | nderwood 


are his complete mastery of his business, which is that of 





1 and effective methods of procedure: 


legislating; } 
his quiet courage his studious ipplicatio: t 


lems of the times 





his excellent qualities as a 
undoubted intellectual grasp of hi 


nis trained 


situatior 
mind; his effective manner of speech; his accurate method 


his faculty for holding 





1895, when Under- 
wood began his. 
Consider what that 
means! More than 
three thousand men, 
a good many more, 
have served ir the 
House of Representa- 
tives since Underwood 





began his Washington 
career, and of the lot 
of ambitious, aimless, 
ambidextrous and au- 
dacious patriots but 
four remain who 
started before he did. 
That proves two 
things both having 
a mental slant. The 
first is that the people 
of Underwood's dis- 
trict, which surrounds 
the city of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, have 
good sense, for the 
personal worth of a 
representative to his 
constituents depends 
more on his length of 
service than on any 
other attribute. The 
second is that O. Un- 
derwood himself has 
as much sense as the 
people of his district: 
an extremely saga- 
cious combination, as 
it would appear. 
The House of Rep- 





an unwieldy mayporit 
to cohesive actic 
r ae a ————— — and the respect and 
| m regard he ha wor 
ior himeelt ot onl 
from his colleagues it 














“And She Was Once My Best Friend !"* 


the House and his co 
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resentatives is a great 





The breakfast 
beverage 


You will find that 
Welch’s fits 


is the fruit course at 


in fine 


breakfast, and it is a 
good way to start the 
day, as the Welch 
habit isa health habit 


Welch's 


enal Drina”~ 


Che Nat: 


over the morning cereal, 
‘flakes” 


is delicious; 


or puffed grains, 
an excellent 
substitute for cream and 


more easily digested. 


Che very finest Concord 
grapes, pressed and bet- 
tled in the exact, sanitary 
Welch way, give you Na- 
and 


Order 


ture’s best flavor 
quality AT its best. 


a case today. 


Do more than ask for 
“Grape Juice” 
—say WILLCH’S and 
GET IT! 
Abooklet suggesting many 
uses for Welch's sent on 

re quest. 


If you cannot get Welch's 
from your dealer, we will 
ship a tral dozen pints, ex- 
press prepaid east of Omaha, 
for $3.00. Sample 4-ounce 


battle, 10 cents 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westheld, New York 
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Game Laws 


XN A RECENT meeting of a club of big- 
game hunters in an Eastern city a 
small band of Blackfoot Indians furnished 
a part of the evening’s entertainment by 
giving some of their tribal songs and dances. 
They were professional Indians, so to speak, 
employed by a railroad for advertising pur- 
Another part of the entertainment 
of the evening was a series of moving 
pictures and stereopticon views from the 
West. 

One of these views, apparently a colored 
reproduction of one of the Catlin paintings, 
showed a hunting scene—an Indian running 
a buffalo and shooting it with bow and 
arrow. When this life-size picture was 
flashed on the screen every one of the 
Blackfeet gave a wild whoop of joy. It 
took them all back to the old days of the 
buffalo—days that the Indian has never 
forgotten. 

Curiously enough, on the morning fol- 
lowing this incident there came to the desk 
of the writer a clipping from a Kansas City 
newspaper which sometimes prints news 
taken from its own files of a date forty years 
—— The date in question puts us back 

, the time of 1873. There are three curiosi- 
ti es in this bit of reprint. One is the follow- 
ing advertise ment: 

“Gentle me n’s heavy shawls, worth $5; 
now $3.50.’ 

Ge ntlemen wear overcoats today and not 
shawls. If you can remember the days 
when men wore shawls you can remember 
the buffalo. Two other items read as below: 


poses. 


“One of the Kansas City party of mighty 
hunters who went out into the Dodge City 
region after buffaloes a few weeks ago writes 
to the Times as follows: ‘We have been out 
only thirteen days, traveling about twenty 
miles a day, and we have killed thirty-one 
buffaloes, seven antelopes, one deer, one 
badger, two gray wolves and one coyote, 
ill of which, except the buffaloes and ante- 
lopes, we skinned and brought in.’”’ 

‘Prairie chickens have gone up to two 
dollars and quails to seventy-five cents a 
dozen; but you can get plenty of buffalo 
meat at three to five cents, antelope at six to 
seven cents, and venison at six to eight cents 
a pound, as well as wild ducks at one dollar 
to one dollar and a half a dozen and wild 
geese at forty to sixty cents a dozen.” 


if you wish a definite comparison in the 
way of game supplies of the past and pres- 
ent, consult the current market lists. It 
would be somewhat difficult today to pur- 
chase wild geese at even the maximum 
price above quoted—sixty cents a dozen. 
What a world of change in the wild life of 
America there has been in the past forty 
years! 


Game Laws That are Unpopular 


And yet, just to show what might have 
been done—in part at least — witness 
another newspaper clipping, from Plains, 
Montana, bearing date of December 26, 
1913: 


“Plains witnessed the shipment of a car 
of buffaloes last Saturday. A bunch of ten 
were driven down by Charles Allard and 
his crew, and four were shipped to Butte, 
one bought here by C. Rittenour, of 
the McGowan Commercial Company, and 
the balance herded back to the range. The 
animals were all in fine condition. The one 
retained was a cow weighing six hundred 
pounds, which has been butchered, and 
the meat is being retailed. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Rittenour that no advance 
was made in the price of this choice meat to 
the consumers, the McGowan Company re- 
tailing it at current beef prices. Down in 
Butte this meat sells round fifty cents a 
pound,” 


There would seem to be no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the foregoing; and, 
indeed, Christmas buffalo meat has long 
been more than a semi-occasional novelty 
in the West. When the Canadian Govern- 
ment purchased the Pablo-Allard herd of 
buffaloes of the Flathead Reservation it 
was found impossible to round up and col- 
lect all the buffaloes. Occasionally, since 
then, some of the old bulls have been killed; 
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and now, it seems, the owner does not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice even a cow of the species. 

In any case Allard grew weary of being 
the practical protector of the species when 
our own Government refused to buy his 
buffaloes and allowed them to be shipped 
outside this country. These specimens are 
the fag-ends of the largest herds of buffalo 
left alive in our own country. There would 
have been no difficulty in raising large num- 
bers of them under government care in this 
country, just as has been done in the Cana- 
dian herd at Wainwright, where some hun- 
dreds of calves are now born annually, and 
where there is increase ready for sale or 
other distribution today. 

These phases of the big-game question 
are interesting enough today, when Amer- 
ican sportsmen are still agitated over the 
question of the effect of the Weeks-McLean 
Law, regulating the shooting of wild fowl. 
Against this measure—the best and wisest 
game law America ever knew—a certain 
amount of selfish protest already has been 
made. The attorney-general of New York 
has gone so far as to declare the measure un- 
constitutional —apparently overlooking the 
fact that, though an officer of the sovereign 
state of New York, he cannot, offhand, set 
aside a statute passed by the 
the United States. 

In this country every man is as good as 
his neighbor—and a little better. We are 
all of us entitled to special privileges to 
the extent of having just what we want. 
As to the other fellow, he feels precisely as 
we do about special privileges. Obviously 
anything —even alaw of the U nite rd States 
which interferes with any! special 
privilege is unconstitutional 


Congress of 


Uncle Sam's Long Arm 


It hardly seems credible, but much of the 
protest against the Weeks-McLean Law, 
which practically has cut off spring shoot- 
ing of wild fowl in the United States, comes 
from men usually caHed sportsmen, many 
of them members of duck-shooting clubs. 
There was some talk of disregarding the 
Federal law by te of certain duck- 
ing clubs along the Illinois River, though 
it is thought that most of this feeling has 
subsided among the club members. 

It has by no means subsided among local 
shooters, however, and in the northern 
zone shooting has been going on openly 
in many localities along the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers after the close of the 
shooting season, and in absolute violation 
of the Federal statute. It is said thai 
farther to the south, round some of the 
famous marshes, duck shooting for the 
market is going on without much restric- 
tion. There is, without doubt, quite a 
large element, in both zone number one and 
zone number two, which does not intend to 
observe the Federal law. 

In spite of the fact that the Federal fund 
for enforcement of the law is inadequate, 
and that themumber of Federal wardens is 
sti!l far too small, there can be but one 
termination to the foregoing state of 
affairs—somebody is going to get into the 
penitentiary. 

All the people can fool Uncle Sam some 
of the time, and perhaps a few of them can 
fool him all the time; but not all of them 
can fool him all the time. State laws in the 
ancient warden system have long ago been 
accepted as practically worthless in the 
protection of our game. Under this system 
we have seen our game disappear almost in 
geometrical progression year by year; and 
its disappearance is the answer to the state 
gamewarden system. The difference be- 
tween sixty cents a dozen for wild geese 
and, say, six dollars each for wild geese is 
something fairly to be called a measure of 
the gamewarden system of the United 
States. 

The arm of Uncle Sam, however, is some- 
what longer. Even before the Weeks- 
McLean i. was passed one rich sporting 
club of the Illinois River country proved the 
foregoing to its own satisfaction. By a 
little legal sleight-of-hand its directors bor- 
rowed so much money that their property 
passed into the hands of a receiver in a 
Federal court. The club members, findir 
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Supply 


their shooting jeopardized by outsiders 
applied for Federal protection. A deputy 
marshal, acting for the United States, made 
one or two arrests, which resulted in six 
months penitentiary terms for local offend 
ers. That particular club has not beet 

troubled with poachers from that time on 

When it comes down to adequate analy- 
sis of this whole question of open shooting 
in America the thing simply resolves itself 
into that ancient proposition of special 
privilege. For a long time you could get 
away with special privilege in America; 
but that day has gone by or is passing. 

The trouble with some of us is that we 
cannot realize that it has gone by, and 
that we still want to live in the good old 
times when it was fashionable to kill a man 
if we did not like the color of his hair. All! 
sorts of men, from all parts of the country 
are wailing against the iniquity of anything 
which restricts them in their pleasure. All 
sorts of arguments are used, most of then 
no more than assertions. 

For instance, one man explains that it is 
not the shooting which has killed America: 
game, but advancing civilization. T} 
commentator overlooks the extinctior 
the buffalo; the early extinction of the 
elk, the bighorn and other large gam« 
animals; and overlooks also the millions 
of head of wild game marketed in our great 
cities. Presumably he thinks these animals 
were not shot, but merely died from contact 
with civilization. To adispassionate reasor 
the result would seem much the same it 
each case. 

The most naive and artless statement at 
hand—covering this question of specia 
privilege—comes from a Western state 
where some of the shooters, by reason of 
local conditions, appear to be deprived by 
the Federal statute of part or most of 
the shooting to which they have bee: 
accustomed in the past. 

Since the argument advanced is about as 
frank and about as empty as those from 
any other source it may perhaps be well 
just for once—to quote part of this specia 
plea for special privilege: 

“On the question of migratory birds 
permit us to view it from the practical stand 
point of those situated in the middle sectio: 
of our country. During the fal! of the 
there is practically no water in our lakes; ir 
fact, after a drought like that of 1913 thers 
is not one lake in ten in our middle sectior 
that contains any water whatever. On ar 
average we do not have sufficient water for 
fall shooting more than one year out of five, 
and it is well known that ducks and gees: 
will not stop unless there is water. In ad 
dition, the progress that is being made 
in ditching, draining and reclaiming our 
swamp and overflow lands, as well as lakes, 
is greatly reducing the area of the hunting 
grounds in the middle section.” 


Special Privilege in Sport 


“Our so-called spring shooting—that is, 
from February fifteenth to April first — is 
not only by far the best shooting but in a 
great majority of cases is the only time in 
which we have water sufficient in quantity 
to attract the attention of the migratory 
birds, this water coming from the melting 
of the snow and the overflows following the 
winter freezes. And will some one please 
explain the difference in killing a duck in 
Missouri during February and killing one 
in Texas or Louisiana during February? 

“The ducks and geese on their travels 
northward in the spring of the year, coming 
through this section during February and 
March, are not mating, and travel in the 
same way they do in the fall of the year 
going south; and why the argument that 
they could be shot in the fall and not in the 
spring in this section of the country is more 
than the writer can understand, as we 
might as well prohibit the shooting on the 
Gulf Coast in December, January and 
February as to prohibit it in this section 
during February and March. 

“Is it not a restriction of the individual 
rights and liberties of a resident of Missouri, 
lowa or Kansas, who perchance may have a 
small lake or pond on his premises, when a 
flight of ducks going north in February or 








March drops down on this lake or pond, 
to say that this farmer shall not have the 
right to shoot at them? When they get up 
and leave they are gone for good, and if he 
cannot shoot at them then he never gets 
the chance; but, on the contrary, they are 
exposed to be killed by the Canadian In- 
dian or the well-to-do sportsman who can 
afford to visit the winter feeding grounds of 
such game on the Gulf Coast. 

“It is not, 
whether some one sportsman, or some gun 
club or private game preserve, shall have 
little or no shooting at all, but is simply a 
question of whether the rich man, who can 
afford to make long trips in quest of such 
game, shall have practically the exclusive 
privilege— because, if it is a fact that the 
average hunter in the middle section of the 
country be not permitted to shoot geese 
and ducks during the passage, there will be 
more at the summer or winter quarters of 
these fowls where the rich and lordly sports- 
man goes, and it would thereby make more 
game for him. The foregoing assertion is 
made on the theory that the discontinu- 
ance of spring shooting in this section will 
increase the supply. 

“The Canadian Government furnishes 
very little and in some sections no pro- 
tection to the wild fowl bred and raised on 
its own ground; and is it the duty of this 
Government to protect that which is 
raised in another country? Shall our citi- 
zenship of the middle section be deprived 
of that to which they are as much entitled 
as the citizenship of any section? Andshall 
we be responsible for the care, keeping and 
protection of the migratory birds for the 
benefit of the Gulf 
residents of Canada‘ 












therefore, a question of 


sportsmen and the 


Information is much more appreciated 
by most folks who read than argument or 
assertion or harsh criticism. It is usually 
the part of youth to be caustic in comment 
on the opinions of others that do not agree 
with theirs. There is no wish to be harsh, 
for no good comes of that sort of thing. 

At the same time there is no need to be 
otherwise than candid or sane in looking 
into these matters. It is plain that the 
slightest study of this Western plea for 
special privilege will disclose its logic to 
have faulty premises and a faulty conclu- 
Just that much can be said of every 
other argument for special privilege. Should 
we grant equal rights of exemption to every 
other locality of the United States affected 
by the Federal wild-fowl statute, we should 
have no law at all and no game at all. 

The trouble with all special privilege is 
that it lands us precisely in the middle of 
general anarchy and general destruction, 
of general emptiness and want. If it were 
not for these disconcerting features spe- 
cial privilege would be an excellent thing 
whether in Wall Street, in the United States 
Senate or on a ducking marsh 


s10n. 


Preserving Everyman's Game 


Without doubt or question, the senti- 
ment of the American people is turning 
against special privilege. We are beginning 
to unscramble the eggs. We are revising 
some of the special-privilege clauses of the 
tariff; restricting some of the special privi- 
leges of the currency; taking other steps 
which seem to show that we are counting 
over what we have left in America. We 
have got to come to the same frame of mind 
in sport that we have attained— partially 
at least—in commerce. In short, if we 
are to have any sport in America we have 
got to handle it on a strictly business basis. 

Most of this protest against the wild-fowl 
law arises not from down-trodden persons, 
but from on-trodden toes. It is frank and 
selfish jealousy that animates the special 
plea for the Middle-West shooter. It is 
perfectly easy to see that, in abolishing 
spring shooting and establishing new shoot- 
ing zones in the United States, some one’s 
toes are going to get stepped on. It is 
equally easy to see that some one’s toes 
ought to have been stepped on long ago 

Compromise has to begin somewhere. 
We can eat our cake or keep it, or we can 
partly eat it and partly keep it; but we 
cannot eat it all and have any of it left. 
There are many men in this country today 
who are trying to get the question of Amer- 
ican game supply handled on a business 
basis and not a special-privilege basis, and 
who are not thinking of their own personal 
interests in the least. 

More convincing than mere assertions 
are facts fresh from the game fields. The 
series of such facts today cannot be doubted 
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to have one unmistakable trend—and that 
is the recording of general scarcity of game 
A writer from South Dakota, who has been 
accustomed to shooting in good wild-fowl 
country, says: 

“It might be of interest to state that 
there was not any great flight of Northern 
birds this fall and a scarcity of the mal- 
lards was specially Though 
the lakes and ponds have all been ope 
except in one light freeze about October 
twenty-second—until this writing, and 
though the weather has been extremely 
mild, with no snow, the late mallards are in 
evidence only in small numbers. With the 
above conditions prevalent a few years ago, 
our grainfields in the neighborhood of the 
small lakes would be alive with big north- 
ern greenheads. Have they changed their 
flight, as some of our hunters contend, or 
are there less bred each year? I am quite 
anxious to see what effect the cutting out 
of spring shooting will have on the fall 
flight. It is my belief that little if any 
change will be apparent for several years; 
and, though it almost breaks my heart to 
think that I shall not be able to hike out 
next spring when the flight from the South 
begins, I am glad to sacrifice this pleasure 
in the spring in order to help save our wild 
birds from seeming extermination.” 


noticeable 


An official of the state protective worl 
of Oregon offers the following informatio 
from his part of the world 


“T am satisfied that our sportsmen have 
error when they have 
granted that the main nurseries for wild 
fowl are somewhere up along the Yukon and 
other marshy regions near the Arctic. I be 

lieve the main part of the wild-fowl popula 
tion that has been killed throughout the 
United States for many years comes from 
the Northern part of our own country and 
from the more temperate sections of the 
region north. I spent the summer of 1905 
cruising the Klamath Lake region; the sum- 
mer of 1908 I spent in the Malheur Lake 
country, doing nothing but photographing 
and studying birdlife.” 


been in taken tor 


Dog:in-the-Manger Sportsmen 


“T traversed the whole area during the 
summer of 1912, going from Malheur and 
Harney lakes down through the swamps 
west of the Steins Mountains; then across to 
Warner Lake, Goose Lake, Tule or Rhett 
Lake, the Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, 
Summer Lake and Silver Lake, as well as 
many of the smaller lakes and 
throughout the same locality Large num- 
bers of wild fowl live and breed in al 
places 

“While cruising the Malheur 1908 I 
counted over fifteen hundred Canada 
geese— young and old birds—in one sectior 
of the lake. Geese, ducks and other wild 
fowl are just as abundant in many other 
sections of Northern Oregon and Northerr 
California. These are nurseries, I think, for 
California's birds. 

“The encouraging feature of bird pro- 
tection here is that we already have three 
of these large areas as Federal wild-fowl 
reservations. In addition to these refuges 
the last session of the Oregon Legislature 
set aside six large game reservations in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, embracing two 
thousand six hundred fifty-four square 
miles. 

“Up todate I have entered into a contract 
with owners of smaller tracts of land aggre- 
gating about one hundred fifty thousand 
acres. This land is scattered over almost 
every county in the state. 

“The main problem that seems to me 
at present to be most important is to get 
away from the old game-warden system and 
handle game protection from an educa 
tional and economic standpoint. The work 
of the Biological Survey, the passage of the 
Weeks-McLean Law and the wider interest 
in game protection are encouraging signs.” 


marshes 


| these 


Once in a while a certain uneasiness be- 
comes apparent among certain protesters 
against our Federal wild-fowl law, lest we 
should be doing too much for Canada and 
Canada not enough for us, in this matter of 
migratory fowl. That is the same dog-in- 
the-manger attitude which for a long time 
kept Wisconsin from passing a spring- 
shooting law-—because Illinois had not 
done so. Such jealous propositions have 
nothing to do with practical game protec- 
tion; but, so far as that is concerned, 
Canada is fully abreast of us in protect 
ing wild fowl. A communication from a 
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“Ladies and / 


Gentlemen: 


Here you see a veritable 
monument of culinary art — 


“A tempting wholesome food-product 
which appeals to all tastes, and suits such 
a variety of occasions that it has become 
a leading menu-feature in our best- 
conducted homes— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


‘Pleasing both the eye and the taste, it 
combines a fresh natural color and flavor 
with a satisfying richness peculiar to itself. 
It is a delightful and appropriate soup- 
course with any dinner which is not ex- 
tremely heavy. 

“Why not enjoy it at your table 


today?” 
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official of a protective association at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, says: 


“TI agree that more ducks breed in the 
southern part of Saskatchewan than in 
the northern. Johnston Lake, forty miles 
south of our lower railroad line, is one of the 
best breeding grounds I have seen in Sas- 
katchewan. A small island there has been 
made a game preserve. Saskatchewan 
abolished spring shooting three years ago, 
and Manitoba and Alberta have since fallen 
into line. British Columbia still allows 
spring shooting, but we hope to see that 


| province fall into line with the other states 


and provinces. . . . We have this year 
put a bag limit of two hundred and fifty 


| inclusive—on ducks, geese and swans, which 


practically eliminates the market hunter.” 


Canada more rigidly enforces her game 


| laws than we do in the United States. She 


still has more game than we have, being 
younger; hence her laws might be more 
iiberal than ours. It is time for all Canada, 
however, to prohibit not only all spring 
shooting but all market shooting all the time. 
So far from the limit of two hundred fifty 
birds wiping out the market hunter, the 
writer has at hand advices from an American 
sportsman who shot in Saskatchewan last 
fall, and who there knew one market shooter 
who had marketed twenty-five hundred wild 
ducks that season. 

Out in California a strong fight is being 
made to repeal the state law prohibiting 
the sale of game. Is California anxious to 
lose what ground she has gained in the long 


| fight against special privilege in sport? It 


is very discouraging for some of the men 
who have been prominent in securing this 
legislation to see it attacked by adherents of 
the old American creed of commercialism 
and not business—in sport. There are just 
a few of us who do not identify the market 
hunter with civilization in its highest sense. 

From a city in Alberta there comes word 
from a sportsman who has given some study 
to the question of game supply; and his 
report, on the whole, seems optimistic and 
broad gauged: 


“The wild fowl of this continent are go- 
ing—and going fast. I have done consider- 
able shooting in Western Canada, from 
Winnipeg to the mountains and from the 
international boundary to fifty-five north 
latitude, for the past twenty-two years, and 
can assure you that not one bird exists to- 
day among the migratory families where 
ten came and went two decades ago. 

“There are many reasons for this apart 
from the winter and spring shooting. The 
nesting grounds have been settled, and 
lakes where wild celery was prolific a few 
years ago are barren of it now—simply 
pastured to death, I presume, owing to the 
curtailment of the feeding grounds. The 
recurrent disappearance of the rabbits 
forces the coyotes to hunt other food, and 
duck eggs are very much to their liking. 
Then numerous small sloughs, formerly 
having—every one—their three or four 
broods of ducks, have disappeared before 
the plow. Out-of-season shooting has made 
the more wary wild ducks avoid entirely 
great stretches of country.” 


Canada’s Game Laws 


“‘T can assure you that the game laws are 
pretty well observed throughout Western 
Canada. Our open season for ducks is 
pretty short and after this year is likely to 
be two or three weeks shorter, not opening 
possibly until September fifteenth. This 
will make it very little over a month, when 
you consider that our sloughs ice over usu- 
ally in the latter half of October and the 
ducks move south. 

“This year, in my immediate home neigh- 
borhood, ducks were so plentiful through 
September and early October that they 
were a curse to the farmer. They fed on the 
fields in hordes, and I can mention farmers 
who lost as high as a third of their grain 
in the stock. I know of a field or two 
that were worthless and were never even 
threshed; but this condition was quite 
local. Trips I made a hundred miles east, and 
even less south and west, showed an abso- 
lute scarcity of wild fowl. The ducks come 
where feed is abundant and convenient to 
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open water. Still, it sounds strange to hear 
in 1913 of a farmer having to hire a man 
to patrol his grain fields in the evening 
and morning to protect them from wild 
ducks. 

“Our grouse—miscalled prairie chick- 
ens—and partridges are very much on the 
increase, owing partly to the absolute 
protection afforded them by the Province 
of Alberta for some years; they are getting 
so numerous, in fact, that the open season 
was extended a month this year on grouse. 
They were doing damage to cut grain 
not to mention the quantity of seed they 
scratch out of the ground in the seeding 
season. Being non-migratory, of course it 
is up to us to retain them or exterminate 
them; but, if the general attitude of our 
people toward the close season placed on 
them a few years ago is to be taken as a 
criterion of our wish to conserve the species, 
it will be a long time before the broad- 
minded sportsman will not get his legal bag 
of ten birds in a day’s shooting. I have 
counted as high as seven hundred grouse 
flushed out of a single grain field this fall, 
and we see them everywhere while motoring 
along the country roads. 

** A timely article on wild fowl has brought 
me to write this letter. I hope that judi- 
cious treatment of the subject by the 
authorities on both sides of the line will 
make it possible for an honest, decent 
shooter to get a reasonable bag for his day's 
hunt for generations to come.” 


Too many times sportsmen have reasoned 
from a particular premise to a general con- 
clusion. The fact that ducks have to be 
herded off the fields in one locality in Al- 
berta does not mean that American gun- 
ners ought to shoot in the spring in any of 
our Western states. The fact that some 
localities are specially favored with game 
does not mean that men of those localities 
should kill it without restriction; nor does 
it mean that men of less favored localities 
should use to the limit their own lessening 
opportunities. 


Sport on a Business Basis 


What these facts do mean, if we apply 
to them the tests of logic or plain North 
American horse sense, is that the day of 
special privilege is due to pass on this con- 
tinent, and is now passing; and that it 
must be entirely past before the laws of 
democracy and decent fair play can be put 
in force. We must give a little in one place 
and take a little in another. 

No game law ever was popular; but wide 
and logical game laws must be put in force 
all over this continent if we are to have any 
supply of game left. Some toes will be 
trodden on without doubt or question. It 
is best just to look pleasant in that case. 
We all of us have to take our medicine some- 
times. Unless our Constitution is uncon- 
stitutional, our scheme of government 
here in the United States, at least—has in 
view the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

We must begin to look at the supply of 
game not from a purely local and selfish 
standpoint, but from an economic, educa- 
tional and industrial standpoint. We have 
got to apply business principles to our 
sport. We have got to look on our game crop 
as one to be harvested under certain wise 
restrictions—just as the farmer harvests 
his poultry. 

So far as open shooting for the average 
American is concerned, that means, with- 
out doubt or question, that we must rec- 
oncile ourselves to the thought of shorter 
shooting seasons, of smaller daily bags, of 
no spring shooting and no market shooting. 

We shall see the time, let us hope, when 
there shall be no market shooting and no 
spring shooting from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Athabasca Lake. That will mean that more 
people will eat more wild fowl] in more places 
than they do today. That is business! The 
curtailment of the personal enjoyment of a 
few of us is something that does not really 
come into the question one way or the 
other. 

Special privilege would be an excellent 
thing if we all could have it—-but we « 
not! You cannot buy geese for sixty cents 
a dozen today! 
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The other day Glenn Curtiss wrote from Paris 
that he was sending his measures for a Royal 
‘LT ailored-to-order Spring Suit. 


That same afternoon, our cutting rooms in New 
York City were drafting an English sack for Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, a double breasted for Rex Beach, 
an afternoon frock for John Bunny, a full dress 
for an Eastern mayor, and a blithesome Soft Roll 


Coat to garnish 
< . , »* i 


the gallant John Evers. 


ta) 
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*it may be important to some’’ he writes “‘to 
know that Royal ‘Tailoring is setting the Style Pace 


in the big city lobbies and foyers and drawing rooms. 


** But the thing that makes Royal Service a great 
American Institution is that it has brought big-city 
he \ illage cis 


custom-tailoring to the Town and 1 
well as to the Metropolis. 


** Your prime achievement is that you have | 
VERSALIZED the Broadway 


made it a 


lailor’s skill and 
w/ity for all the nation to command.” 


Perhaps he is right. At any rate, we are turning 
over the balance of this page to him, so that he « 
tell, MN hisown wayvasatfty pic al American mere 


in atypical American small town, what HE thinks 


an 
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Ts] SENSE AND 


Strength, that increases each 
year, safeguarding a concrete 
structure against depreciation, 
and many other superior qual- 
ities, have won for Lehigh Port- 
land Cement the nation - wide 
approval of concrete builders. 


Eleven mills, with an annual 
today of over ah, ,006,000 bar- 
today supply ‘the tremend- 

i geal ~ and 
ports manufacturing plants— 
strategically located—are a guar- 
antee of Lehigh quality and 
speedy deliveries. 


That is why Lehigh is the 
National Cement. 


We want ste bu) ier and 

oe who concemplates 
any 

structure to ogg us for val- 


374 Consumers Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Discovering Gillilan 
TRICKLAND GILLILAN, who 


accumulated a more or less luxurious 
income by the nefarious practice of writi 


has 


verse and other poetry for the public prints, | 


and who began the same some twenty 
years ago, made an investment with a New 
York broker last spring. 

The investment matured, the 
closed; but the broker continued to send 
Gillilam enticing circulars by every mail. 
They came in reams. 
this avalanche of m: 


iil for some months; 


then he wrote the broker to cheese it, going | 


into some detail as to his aversion to the 
broker’s circulars, and be« -oming as humor- 
ous as possible and assarcastic as he deemed 
necessary in the missive. 

In reply the broker wrote: 


“Dear Sir: 
our mailing list—also, I have your 
letter round among our employees; and we 
all agree that you ought to write for publi- 

cation. Why don’t you try it sometime?’ 


passed 


Lincoln's Lifeline 
HEN former Senator Blackburn was 
a very young man he practiced law 
for a time in Chicago. 


One day in the fifties he was engaged in 


a case against one of the big lawyers of the 
city. Blackburn was in straits. He floun- 
dered a bit, and a tall, homely man who was 
reading a newspaper near him gave him a 
hint. He floundered again, and the tall 
man gave him another hint. 
Then the opposing lawyer jumped up. 
‘If your honor please,” he shouted, “I 
desire to inquire whether Abraham Li i neoln 
is an attorney of record in this case?’ 
‘T’ll answer that,” said Mr. Lincol: 
future president. “‘I am not; 
soft-hearted to sit here and watch 
young man overboard without throwing 


him a plank!” 


, the 


this 


Twain's Rate 


ARK TWAIN went to just one auto- 

mobile show in his life. He went with 
a Detroit friend. After he had been shown 
the cars and other sights, the friend said: 

‘Come on over here. The greatest sales- 
man in the automobile business is working 
and I want you to hear him.” 

They went to a place where the salesman 
wes talking to a possible customer about the 
merits of his car. He was rattling outward 
so fi ust that Twa in gasped. 

Sakes alive,”’ said Twain, in his slowest 
drawl; “if my publishers ever heard me 
talk as fast as thi ! man does they wouldn't 
pay me thirty cents a word or even two 
cents. They’d make me produce words 
about a hundred for a nickel.” 


Identifying the Wanderer 
E HAVE here,” 


orator in a small town in Kansas, as 
he stationed himself alongside the bright 
spot on the sheet and gave the signal to the 
operator in the balcony 


“the thrillin’ story of the two good brothers | 


and the one evil brother. Why it is that in 
one family there will be this difference 
some will be good and some will be evil, 
I know not. 

“*Nevertheless, 
withstandin’, we have here the two good 
brothers a-settin’ in their humble cot, 
thinkin’ kind thoughts. But hark! Who 
is that we see peerin’ in through the window 
at them? 

“It is the evil brother, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth—in short, a de-ril-ick!” 


Arkaic 


PROUD Washington hotelkeeper was 
showing Vice-President Marshall a 
eollection of antique furniture he has in a 
period room in his inn. 
“Where'd you get it? 
president. 
“TI got it from Moses,” the innkeeper 
answered, naming a local dealer. 
“Is that so?” commented the vice- 
president. “‘ Now from the looks of it I should 
have supposed you got it from Noah!” 


” asked the vice- 
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time won’t you send 
card? All over the country 
thousands of men and women 
are making money by looking 
after the subscription business 
of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman among 
friends and neighbors— sending 
renewals and new business. We 
pay liberally tor this work. Any- 
way, let us tell you about it and 
what others have it’s an 
interesting story. 
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TRUE 
LAIMIE IDUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Byetander 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EAR JIM: The President gave a party 
to the homefolks at the White House, 
and since the time Sunny Jim Sherman 


gave his famous party a few years ago there 
hasn't been one like it in Washington—a 
real party, I mean, without the sham and 
side and fake and pretense and clamor and 
climbing that are associated with most of 
the functions in Washington. 

To be sure, the President 
for Doctor Grayson had him hermetically 
sealed in a room upstairs because of a cold; 


but Mrs. Wilson and all the ¢ 


wasn't there, 


‘abinet people 


were on hand, and the folks from New 
Jersey certainly did have a good time. 
You see this is the first time New Jersey 


has had a president. Grover Cleveland was 


born there, but he was elected from New 
York; and Mr. Wilson was born in Virginia 
and elected from New Jersey. So, thougl 
the Jersey people have heretofore claimed 
Ch velar d, they consider Mr. Wilson en- 
tirely theirs—especially as he was governor 
when chosen. Odd, too, that the only two 
Democratic presidents since the Civil War 
should have had these New Jersey connec- 
tions; but there they are, and New Jersey 


came steaming along to celebrate. 
It may have been Joe Tumulty’s scheme, 


or it may have been the President’s—one 
or the other or both had the idea; but Jos 
put it over, and if you know Joe you know 
there wasn't an attempt on his part to ir 

duce the swells of New Jersey to come—at 
all! Joe invited the real folks—the me 

who go along quietly about their business 
vote the Democratic ticket, and are—as 
Jim Kerney said—the bone and sinew of 
the great commonwealth that provided the 


present Chief Executive. 


Full Dress Parade 
at that 


kid gloves be 
ever appeared so 


I suppose there were more men 
party who never wore white 
fore in their lives than 
encased at the White House at and 
the same time before; but there wasn’t a 
Jerseyman among them who, once he had 
dragged his unwilling fingers i: white 
gloves, didn’t wear them as though he slept 
in them and went to business in them every 
morning. 

It was the 


ito 


same with the dress suits 


Many fine, sturdy old Democrats came 
togged out in the spike-tailed coat, and the 
white waistcoat, and the high hat, for the 
first time in their lives; and they walked 


into that East Room as though they owned 


it— which, indeed, they did on that night 
and took frequent approving glances at 
themselves in the big mirrors. They were 


there with the glad rags, as the 
and there wasn’t a dinner coat or a black tis 
or a pair of unpatented shoes among them 


aving 
Saying 


They dressed the part. 

And the women! Say, Jim, I have beer 
to a good many White House affairs in my 
time, and | went to this, being a construc 
tive Jerseyman by reason of having crossed 
that state between here and New York a 
few thousand times. Looking back at the 
long row of functions, and knowing pretty 
well about many I did not attend, let me 
tell you that there never was a White House 
reception where the women, as a whole, 
were so well dressed as at this one. I don’t 
mean that at every function there are not 


many gowns more elaborate than any at 
this one; but I do mean that in the grand 
gown ensemble the New Jersey ladies made 
the usual crowd of feminine reception-goers 
in Washington look like frumps. 

Jsually, you know, the gasoline odor at a 
big card ‘affair makes you think you have 
strolled into a garage, and the smell of 
mothballs as the rear-admirals go by in 
their full-dress regalia reminds you of a 
germicide factory; but none of that at the 


New Jersey function—none of that. Eact 
New Jersey woman, having been invited 
to the White House, straightway told the 


producing male appurtenance of her house 


hold that she intended to get a new trock 
for the occasion; and each New Jersey 
woman got the same—also new shoes and 


and new gloves und new 


I suy 


new ornaments 
everythil 


g else pose—and the ere 
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I received these 
beautiful spoons 
for wrappers of 


Buy “Sunkist” oranges for their own de- 
lick ious sa for their toothsome, tree-ripened 
“tang —for their piquant zest—for their health- 
giving qualitie s. [hen consider that you can 
get, tor ‘ ‘Sunkist ” orange wrappers, beautiful gilts ol 
silver— spoons, fruit knives, butter 
forks, bouillon spoons—27 different articles in all. 
“Sunkist” 


cents necessary 


“Sunkist” 


spreaders, ovstel 
Send your 
with the few 


Write for list of 


orange wrappers direct to 
for each article 
silver premiums. 


us 


desired 









Seedless ‘Sunkist’ 


\ 
. Navel Oranges 
& 
r - 
_ v YW ” wikia = 


The Finest Crop in Years 


| his season Nature has outdone he rs lf 


Neve rwere 

such superior Navel oranges shipped from California 
The 

conduced to yield 


the trom 6.500 


climatic conditions have been pertect. Eve rything has 
ot 


yroves has 


fruit roval excellence The cream of 


been carefully selected and 


Sunkist” 


so full of rich, 


crop 


famous brand Sunkist 


packed for you under the 


oranges were never so he avy, 


ripe 


puice sO in 


des ribably deli 1Ous as now. 


Prove It for Yourself 
We can only fell you of the 


“Sunkist” flavor. To truly realize 
taste the oranges themselves Serve them 
to the folks. Nothing you can offer will win 
them so qui kly as this rare, rich ° Sunkist” 
flavor. Be sure to ask yourhome merchant for 
“Sunkist” 


exquisite 
it you must 





oranges in the original wrappers 


Free Recipe Book 
showing |10 different 
of using “Sunkist” Oranges and 
Lemons Mailed with our list 
of “Sunkist” Silver 


on receipt ot coupon. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 139 N. Clark Si 


ways 
5 Chicago, Il 


“Ot e Recipe! k 
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The Outcome of 
His Invention 


At a million meals or more each day, someone is greeted 
Che dish Prof. Anderson invented 

\ dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Sometimes with cream and sugar 
ina bowl ot mulk. 


by a dish like this. 


Sometimes like crackers 
And, because this man exploded grains, all of these people 
enjoy a daily delight such as no other cereal food offers. 


A Hundred Million Granules 
Blasted in Each Grain 


lo create these foods, 100,000,000 granule s inside of each 
grain are blasted by steam explosion. Each blown to atoms 
for ease ol lige stion And no cooking process ever did that 


in cereal foods before 


fhe grains come to you unbroken, though eight times 


normal siz They are airy and crisp floating bubbles of 


yrain-—with a taste like toasted nuts 


But the great fact is that by this process whole grains are 
made wholly digestible. On that account, Puffed Grains are 


now very widely prescribed by physicians 


Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Puttfed Rice-I5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


Folks revel these foods. They are so thin and fragile, 
so dainty and crisp, so ready to melt in the mouth 
They serve as both foods and confections They are used 


like nut meats in candy making and as garnish for ice cream 


They are mixed with fruit for a morning dish, to give a 
nut-like blend \t night they are served in bowls of milk 
vasted waters, easy to digest 


Hor LCS 


some very dainty dishes. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


} . 
thin t 


which don’t serve Puffed Grains miss every day 

















as trim and as chic and as stylish and as 
new—let me emphasize that, Jim—new! 
as you can imagine. And a pleasant time 
was had. 

Vice-President Marshall stood at the head 
of the line, taking the President’s place; and 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Marshall and the Cab- 
inet women were there, while back of the 
line all the Cabinet men waited for their 
turns to tell the New Jersey people how fine 
| they are and what a great President their 
fellow citizen is. 

Mr. Bryan? Why, Mr. Bryan was there, 
as effulgent as a full and silvery moon. A 
| sort of human revolving searchlight is Mr. 

Bryan, for he selects a spot for himself and 
| then turns slowly on his ample axis, flash- 
ing his large and luminous smile on each 
person within its radius and grasping hand 





| after hand as he revolves. Then, having | 
| reached the starting point, he turns slowly | 


| again and keeps it up for an hour at a 


stretch, thus meeting everybody who cares | 


to press forward to grasp him by the hand 
and tell him how glad they are, and not 
wasting a particle of applied effort in the 
operation. 

It was a small party as such affairs go 
not more than five hundred; whereas usual 
White House receptions run up to twenty- 
five hundred at times. So there was plenty 
of room and plenty of fun. The White 
House cooks spread themselves on the sup- 
per. It was served on a long table at one 
end of the state dining room, and was a real 
supper—not one of those slippery ice and 
slickery sandwich affairs. 

They had chicken salad and ham, and 
oyster patés and beaten biscuits—about a 
ton of those, I should say—and little round 
cakes and a dozen other kinds of cake. The 
food all looked as though Mrs. Wilson had 
gone down into the kitchen and baked it 
and prepared it herself. 


It didn’t have that anemic, bakery-caterer | 


look at all. 


Just as soon as the people had gone by 


the receiving line, which didn’t take half 
an hour, Lieutenant Santelmann, who had 
his redcoated Marine Band in the corridor 
playing hurry-along music, moved his mu- 
sicians into one end of the East Room. He 
waved his baton and the band began: Get 
Out and Get Under! There were only a 
few people in the East Room then, most of 
the guests being scattered through the va- 
rious parlors and in the dining room. The 
band—and it is the best band in this coun- 
try, bar none!—put in their liveliest red- 
coated licks, but nobody went on the floor. 
The New Jersey people thought it wouldn't 
do to dance in the East Room. 


Joe Tumulty’s Batting Average 


“Start something!" said Joe Tumulty 
to Senator Billy Hughes; and Senator 
Hughes asked a tall and very pretty Jersey 
girl to do him the honor. He led her out on 
the big floor and away they went. In two 
minutes there were fifty couples dancing, 
and they danced until Santelmann turned 
loose Home, Sweet Home! on them at mid- 
night. 

At first it was an oh-my-this-is-the- 
White-House sort of dance; but presently 
the folks grew a little less stiff and formal, 


and by eleven o’clock it was a great, fine, | 
happy family party, with everybody having | 


a good time—the Jersey ladies in their new 
frocks and the Jersey men in their white 
gloves enjoying themselves fit to kill. It 
was all Jersey, too, for aside from the Cabi- 
net people and a few constructive Jerseyites 
nobody was invited. 

The President fussed a good deal because 
Doctor Grayson wouldn’t let him come 
down; but the doctor kept the door locked 
and there was no breaking out. The Jersey 
folks voted they'll have another next year 
if the President will allow them, and the 
President sent down word he will invite 
them all again. Meantime Joe Tumulty’s 
batting average with those people is con- 
siderably higher than five hundred per cent. 
And when the Jerseyites got home they all 
called it the “‘twango.” 

In a country such as ours you'd naturally 
think that, as all are free and equal, there 
would be freedom and equality in social 
intercourse—especially as the party that is 
supposed torepresent the dear and common 
people is in power; but it is not so. As it 
stands now, the wives of members of a 
lower body are compelled to call first on the 
wives of the body that ranks them—as for 
example, the wife of a representative must 
call on a senator’s wife before that august 
personage will drop cards at the door of the 
said representative's wife. 
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Weatherproofs 





This Kenreign double texture, con- 
vertible collar slip-on No. 7436 can 
be bought from reliable dealers for 
$15. Show your dealer the picture. 
Kenyon Slip-ons protect you from show 
ers and sudden changes, and are guar 
anteed not to decompose or become hard 
or stiff; nor will the seams or strapping 
come apart. 

Watct K . Label—It's a 
for the enrerdana: ality sign. 
Kenyon outing and motor coats, woolen 
raincoats and overcoats, both for men 
and women, can be had of reliable deal 
ers everywhere, at from $5 to $45 


C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK ( Wholesale) CHICAGO 
Fifth Ave. Bidg ~ Sales Corner Cor gress 


Filth Ave. & 23d Se. | rooms } & Frapt.an Streets 
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BLAYSBELL 


The Blaisdell is 
a SYSTEM— 


—a complete line 
of lead pencils of a// 
kinds for every pur- 
Before you 
purchase a single 
pencil, we can show 
you that the Blaisdell 
system will save you 
iS to 33 per cent if 
you use them instead 
of wooden pencils. 
Ask us. 

Blaisdell 7200 (hard or 
soft) is an indelible pencil 
so superior that it amounts 


to a sensation Order by 
number from your stationer 


pose. 


‘7266 HARD BUAISDELL 
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of Indianapolis 


T'S human nature to want to 
magnify your gifts and mask 
your faults. Tailoring, the old- 
est of human handicrafts, was 
instituted to adorn, as well 
as to deck. If you're youngish, 
slender and an “unabridged 
edition” in figure, we can accentuate 
these graces. If you're oldish, thickset 
and an “abndged edition” in height, 
take heart, for we can young-ify you. 
















Tight-look- 
ing clothes 
need not be 
tight-feeling. 
The artistry of 
merchant 
tailoring this 
Spring makes 
a tight-seem- 
ing coat really 
loose and 
comfortable 
by easing and 
distributing 
the strain. It's 
the familiar 
principle of 
supporting 
without con- 
fining. 


Kekn-TFacored-~Cothes 
$20 10445 


drafted and needled to your measure, 
will make the most and best of your 
physical gifts. This Spring, let it be a 
Kahn-Tailored-Suit. You will feel 
proud and pleased with it and with your- 
self, if you can say to your friends—“Cut 
to my measure, boys, by Kahn.” 

Sketched here is an ultra-fashionable 
Three-Button, Patch-Pocket Spring 
“Sack.” Note the glove-soft, unflatten- 
ed lapels; high-cut waistcoat; arched 
waistline and narrow turn-back cuffs. 
Custom-correct to the dot of an “i” and 
the cross of a “t.” 

We will tailor this or any other style 
to your measure and to your lines and 
liking from any of 500 “custom” fabrics 
that our Authorized Representative in 
your town will gladly show you. Go 
to him to-day. Our seal, reproduced 
below, is in his window. 


Kahn Tailoring 


Company 





THE SATURDAY 


As a beginning, all must cal! on the wife 
of the president, and wives of ambassadors 
must call on the wife of the president and 
the wife of the vice-president, and said wife 
of the vice-president making her allegiance 
at the White House. Wives of Cabinet 
members must call first on the wives of 
senators and the wives of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The Speaker does not 
or does—or something—rank the Cabinet; 
and the Supreme Court ranks everybody 
except the ambassadors—and there is a 
fight on about that. 

To make it more difficult, the wife of a 
representative must call first on the wife of 
a representative who has been longer in 
Washington than she has; and so must the 
wives of senators recognize seniority. 

Those are a few of the preliminary slants 
There is plenty more of it; and, as I have 
remarked, being a free and independent peo- 
ple, we are—here in Washington — greater 
sticklers for this sort of thing than they are 
in Vienna. We deplore rank, but we insist 
on it. You watch one of those Cabinet re- 
ceiving lines. If the wife of a Cabinet mem- 
ber should get one place farther up the line 
than her precedence allows you'd see how 
quickly she would be shooed back to where 
she belongs. 

Some of the dear ladies so suddenly ele- 
vated have grown a bit snobbish and there 
are tales of slights that make husbands jump 
up and down at times. 

here came to this fair city a time ago 
the wife of a former Cabinet member, who 
in her day turned a faultless but cold shoul- 
der on many an aspiring little climber. 
She was frostily exclusive and frightfully 
distant to persons who tried to enter her 
fashionable presence. 

Her hosts intended to go to a White 
House reception, and they asked for a card 
for her, which was sent. The night came. 

“We're going with some friends who have 
a larger car than ours,” said her hostess. 


“T hope you won’t mind?” 


The Mislaid Decimal Point 


The former Cabinet lady wouldn't mind, 
not at all; on the contrary she would be 
delighted. So presently a car came—a big 
limousine—and the former Cabinet lady 
tripped gayly down the steps and stepped 
into it. Whereupon she froze with horror, 
for the woman to whom the car belonged, 
and who was within, was a woman she 
had persistently snubbed when she was in 
Washington. 

There was an electric warmer in the car, 
but the temperature fell rapidly; and it 
dropped below zero when the car stopped at 
another house to pick up another woman 
for that woman proved to be a person to 
whom the former Cabinet lady had not 
spoken for four years. That was a merry 
party! 

The civil service continues to be the bane- 
ful bane of the lives of the Democrats in 


| Congress who want jobs for their constit- 
| uents. One distinguished Democratic sena- 
| tor had a candidate for promotion in one 


of the departments. His candidate was 


compelled to take an examination. His pos- 
| sible rating was a hundred, but he would 
pass if he secured seventy-five points. He 


|} accumulated a total of ten. 


The senator 
was much aggrieved. 

“Give him another show!’ he demanded 
“He was nervous. I want him to have that 
job. Let him try again. I insist.” 

So they let him try again. This time his 
standing was two—out of a possible hun- 
dred. So far as could be determined, all he 


| knew of the subjects in hand was how to 


| 


| the situation. 
| excellent mark. 





spell his own name at the head of the 
examination papers. 

Another senator had a visitor 

“TI want this job,” the visitor said 

“But it is a civil-service job,”’ protested 
the senator. “‘ You'll have to pass an ex- 
amination.” 

“I’ve passed it,’’ proudly announced the 
aspirant. 

““What was your mark?” 

“ Eighty-three.”” 

“Good!” said the senator, relieved over 
“That is a fine mark—an 

Undoubtedly I can help 
you. I’ll see about it.” 

So he busied himself with the civil-service 
examiners. They had no record of such a 
man passing 83. The senator insisted that 
it must be the case. Finally they dug up 
the aspirant’s papers. He had passed 8.3 
and he didn’t understand that the decimal 
mark meant anything! 

But what are decimals among friends? 
Yours for the pork, Bri 
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Life’s like tobacco. 
There’sa loto good in 
it ef a fellow knows 
how t’ bring it out, 
, . ‘y*. 
an'll give Time a 
chanst t mellow 
out the harshness. 
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OLKS are fond of Joe for the honest, sunny, 

open-air philosophy he’s extracting from “‘the 
good brown earth” of his tobacco patch. His is 
the same sort of sound, cheerful optimism that 
you yourself find "way down in the bowl of 
your best beloved pipe, when it’s full of 


10 Cent Tins 
5 Cent Bags 
One Pound Glass 
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RAM Sesh” 


SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Mellowed by More than 2 Years’ Ageing 


THE 


Nature put the “good” in 
VELVET. For VELVET 
is Burley, the tobacco 
Nature intended for pipe 
smoking, just as she made 


RARER PORT ahaa we nsaaitabo ef 


Havana leaves for cigars. 
We brought that “good” 
out and bettered it by 
Nature's own patient 
method of curing— 
slow ageing. 


Coupons of Value with 
VELVET 
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Give regular aid to teeth, breath, appetite 
and digestion. It’s the safe besides 
delicious and beneficial confection! 


BUY IT 
BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents —at most dealers. 
Each box contairs twenty 5 cent packages. They stay fresh until used. 
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is now electrically sealed with a 
“SEAL OF PURITY” so absolute that it 
is water-proof, damp-proof, dust-proof, 
impurity-proof —even air-proof! 










It’s clean, pure, healthful 
if it’s WRIGLEY’S 
Look for the spear 


every 
meal 
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How many times do you 
use this — 





S$ | rous pots more than eight feet 





lf you learned to use the 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


**Made by Edison **) 


(Prevent Substitution, Specify 


The United States spends over | 
in send- | 


$27,000,000 annually 
telegrams. ‘The average 
of each is 42 cents. How 
much do you contribute? Far 
more than you would if your 
mail was promptly handled. An 
Kdison Dictating Machine doubles 
the output of letters per day, 
each day’s work out on time and 
cuts down telegraph bills. 

n Dictating Mac 
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cost 
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advanced design by a ory 
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re mvestigating 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


> 
Q Edivon. 
INCORPORATED 
Orange, N. J. 


231 Lakeside Avenue 


seoeeueees 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
231 Lakeside Avenue, 
Please send me your 24-page brochure,“ The Goose, the 
l ypewriter and the Wiz card desenbing how the Edison 
Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and your 

booklets on its mechanwal! and electneal advantages 
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| than eight feet 
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Producing Nitrates From Peat 


Poe electricity into peatbeds and 
taking out fertilizers in the form of ex- 
tremely valuable nitrates has now been ac- 
It will take large operations 
to show whether or not it will be a com- 
but these will soon be un- 
dertaken; and meantime engineers have 
approved the theory of the process. 

In operation it is very simple. Great po- 
deep are 
buried about three feet apart, all over a 
peatbed. Between the pots are buried, only 
a few inches apart, iron rods that are more 
in length. The pots are 


| filled with coke, and a small amount of 


ts | shown on the moving-picture screen. 
gets 


water is pumped into them and pumped 


| out continuously. 


Electricity is sent into the earth through 
the iron rods and out from the pots. The 
effect of the electricity is to send the nitrate 
of the peat into the porous pots. The water 


| circulating in these becomes impregnated 


with nitric acid, and this impregnated 
water, pumped to collecting tanks, fur- 
nishes the fertilizer in a form that can be 
concentrated for farm use. Theoretically a 
good bed of peat, containing two per cent 
in weight of nitrogen, would produce by 
this system nine hundred and fifty pounds 
of nitric acid in twenty-four hours, with 
the consumption of one hundred and eighty 
kilowatts of electricity. 

Cheap electricity would keep the cost of 
production low, as not much attention is 
needed for the pots; so that peatbeds lo- 
cated near streams which will produce 

waterpower not valuable for other purposes 
give the best promise under this plan of add- 
ing to the present annual production of 
nitrates, 

The annual production of nitrates has 
been declared by scientists to be one of the 
most important matters affecting mankind. 


Following the Band 


NEW attachment for moving-picture 

machines makes it possible for a band 
behind the scenes to play a tune in exact 
time with the apparent playing of a band 
It can 
be varied for many other musical effects, 
such as the singing of a solo, for instance. 
The moving-picture machine which throws 
the scene on the screen also sends, outside 
of the view of the audience, to a screen 
which can be seen by the band in back, a 
picture of the bandmaster or orchestra 
conductor conducting the music. The band 
which is depicted on the screen played 
originally to the leading of this bandmas- 
ter, and then when the scene is given in 
the theater the substitute band behind the 
screen has only to obey the motions of this 
bandmaster in order to be in perfect time 
with the picture. 


Earthquakes as Warnings 
N APPARENT relationship between 


earthquakes and mine explosions has 
been discovered by a scientist who has been 


| studying earthquakes, and he believes there 


is real hope of developing a system of warn- 
ing notices to mine operators, based on 
earth movements. A relationship has al- 
ready been found between the explosions 
and the barometric pressure, and that 


A study of the earth motions too small 
to be called earthquakes in the ordinary 
sense of the word has shown that the sea- 
sons when the earth motions have been the 
greatest in the United States for the past 
few years have been the seasons when there 
have been the largest number and the most 
disastrous mine explosions. Pendulum rec- 
ords of all earth movements show seasons 
in 1899, 1900, 1906 and 1910 when the 
motions were unusually frequent and large, 
and the record of explosions shows a marked 


| similarity. 


Earth strains cause the earthquakes, 
little and big, and these earth strains are 
often widespread. This gives a reason for 
such a relationship as he suggests. 

If his theory is established it will be pos- 
sible to give warnings in advance, so that 
mine operators may take unusual precau- 
tions; for the pendulum records would show 
when the earth movements were becoming 
more active, 
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Coal Conservation 


WO ideal methods of conservation that 

have long been suggested by scientists 
and engineers have just been combined in 
South Africa. One is to take the power out 
of coal at the coal mine itself and then de- 
liver the power to distant points by elec- 
tricity instead of delivering the coal; the 
other is to utilize every possible bit of en- 
ergy in coal by producing gas and coke from 
it instead of burning it under a boiler. 

A project is now under way to develop the 
power at the Tweefontein Colliery and de- 
liver it to Rand Mines, fifty miles away, by 
an eighty-thousand-volt transmission line. 
The coal is to be turned into gas and this 
gas is to be used to heat boilers for devel- 
oping steam, which in turn will develop 
electricity. 

Very valuable by-products, such as am- 
monium sulphate and tar, will be saved 
from the gas. Exactly this method of pro- 
cedure is looked on as the coming great 
development wherever coal is mined. 


Bulletins From Mars 


EGULAR news reports concerning 

happenings on Mars are being made 
during the present opposition of the planet, 
when for many weeks it will be in an un- 
usually favorable position for observation. 
Weather news and what might be called 
crop reports comprise the daily batch of in- 
formation; but there is much more of these 
subjects than one would expect. 


Professor William H. Pickering, of Har- | 
vard, is the Mars correspondent and he is | 
keeping in the closest touch now possible | 


with the planet by regular observations 
from a very favorable spot in the West 
Indies. 
form of daily reports and printed at the end 
of each month in an astronomical journal, 
though any important news is quite likely 
to find its way into the columns of the daily 
papers. 

All the data that may be obtained during 
the present period may help to decide the 
present raging controversy as to whether or 
not living beings exist on Mars. Professor 
Pickering believes the so-called canals and 
lakes are vegetation. 

The Lowell theory is that the melting 
snows feed irrigation canals and lakes, and 
that the resulting vegetation is what is seen 
in favorable observatories as fine lines, 
called canals. This implies living beings 
and artificial cultivation. 

Some astronomers still deny vehemently 
that the lines mean anything. One noted 
British astronomer recently declared that 
the daily and nightly and seasonal tempera- 
ture changes are such on Mars that if vege- 
tation does exist there it can only consist 
of plants which have their whole course of 
life from seed to seed in a few hours in the 
middle of one day. 

Complete observations on the change 
from day to day of the polar snowcaps, the 
appearance of the lines or canals, and all 
the other phenomena, such as the distribu- 
tion of clouds, may serve to throw some 
light on the great problem. The first of the 
news reports have given some details of a 
flood on Mars. 


Smothering Fires 


NE of the most promising of the new 

methods of fighting fire on hisbearé at 
sea is to fight the fire with fire. It has 
already been adopted on some vessels and 
is receiving much attention from marine 
engineers. 

Its purpose is to control just such fires as 
destroyed the Volturno. By this system 
the hot gases that come from the boiler 
flues and ordinarily go up the smokestack 
are used to smother a fire. 
equipped with great pipes running from the 
boiler room to all parts of the ship, and at 
any time the flue gases can be switched 
from the smokestack to these pipes. The 
pipes would pour these flue gases into the 
hold or the sections of the ship where the fire 
was raging and smother the fire. 

Flue gas contains only nine per cent of 
oxygen, and fifteen per cent of oxygen is 
required to support fire. ( “onsequently if 
great quantities of flue gas are poured into 
the burning hold the oxygen there will soon 
be reduced to a point where combustion 
cannot continue and the fire must die out. 


vessel is 


The news will be made up in the | 
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Bent Bones 


Registered aes 


Have Rested, 


Joyous 
Feet 


HE pressure of pointed shoes 
is what makes tired feet. 


' 
' 
: 


Tired feet also tire the body 
This tiring wastes 20% of your 
efficiency. (SeeU.S.Army report.) 

The pinching of pointed shoes 
also makes corns, bunions, bent 
bones, ingrowing nails and flat feet. 

Educators prevent, relieve or 
free the feet from all these ills. 
Why? Because they banish the 
pressure and the pinch and give 
the feet space in which to live a 
natural life. Send for 


“Bent Bones Make 


Frantic Feet” 








a new book in which two New York 
orthopedic specialists tell you how to 
walk an ave joyous, 6traight-boned, 
athletic feet Simple language. Free. 

Get your whole family (men, women, 
children) into roomy, good-looking 
Educators. $1.35 to $5.50. 

See that EDUCATOR is branded on 
the sole. That name guarantees you the 
correct orthopaedic shape which allows 
your feet to grow as nature intenc ed 

Leading shoe stores everywhere sell 
E.ducators If you have any trouble 
hinding them, wnte us 


Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATO 
SHOE on 


“Comfortable as 
an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud 
to Passa 
Mirror” 





‘Lets the 
foot grow 
as it 


should” 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers to the W hole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


} Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Men, and Maytair Shoes for Women 
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Lita 


Where Beauty and 
Economy Meet 


N the melting pot of American Industry, 

Beauty, Adaptability and Economy 
have met in the production of a rug of 
such sterling quality and at so low a price 
that it may well be said to represent a 
new era in home furnishing. 


ELTO 


FINE WEAVE 


GRASS RUGS 


The artistic beauty of these rugs is evidenced 
by the accompanying illustrations. It is impossi 
ble, however, to illustrate the delightful, mellow 
shades of the patterns blending into the natural 
color of the wire grass fabric which forms the 
wonderfully flexible and durable body of this re- 
versible rug. Full appreciation must be left to 
the eye of the beholder. 
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Deltox Rugs are universally adaptable, because 
their keynote is harmony. Upstairs or down, on 
the porch, in the kitchen, in the bath-room—in 
any room in the house, Deltox Rugs harmonize 
perfectly with their surroundings and add a touch 
of brightness and beauty to any environment. 
They are ideal for the porch as they are not 
affected by rain or dampness. 
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Deltox Rugs are most sanitary because the dust sifts 
through to the floor and the rug surface is always bright 
and dustless. They are easy to handle. Roll up the rug, 
sweep the floor, unroll the rug and the work is done. 


INA RT 


fief 


Deltox Rugs are, then, the embodiment of Beauty, Adapt 
ability, Economy and Sanitation. And, withal, they are 
as economical as any Rugs you can buy, in point of dura 
bility as well as first cost. 


Re 


For instance, a 9’ x 12’ Deltox Rug in any pattern can be 
bought for not to exceed $9.00. 


* 
~ 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 10c to cover postage for a beautiful 
18’ x 18" sample Deltox Rug. An unusually 
complete and attractive booklet, illustrating 
Deltox Rugs in natural colors, 1-12 actual size 
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DEALERS ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE DELTOX 
RUGS. A 1914 ANSWER TO A 1914 DEMAND 


Oshkosh Grass Matting Co. 


78 Adel Street Oshkosh, Wis. 
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| This latest model Columbia Grafonola 


is ready for delivery by the dealer in your town 


and 20 double records with it, for $50 


* your dealer will ask on monthly payments, 
1S a after the first deposit is paid. And he will 
deliver the outht to you subject to approval. 


40 different pieces of music, on 20 Double- 
Disc Columbia Records — also two port- 
folios to hold them, and 1,000 needles. 


You and your dealer get together, take 
the Columbia Record catalog, and make 
up your list! 


Columbia Grafonola “Jewel” 
Quartered Oak 


The Grafonola ‘iy **Jewel’’ has the hinged enclosing 


The cabinet is 1654 inches square 


It has the exclusive Columbia tone-control leaves at the front, which have 


supplanted the old idea of smal] doors. It has the new No. 6 reproducer 
It has the new bayonet-joint tone arm. It has the regular standard 
double-spring drive —which plays three records at one 
winding It carries the Columbia Graphophone Company’s guarantee 


Columbia motor 


Coupon 


ye CO 
Bidg., 


bia 4 sraphophor 
polworth 


who 
of a dealer 
name Gr fonola 


Columb 


| The Records 


65c. series in the Columbia Catalog from which you will make up your 


list of twenty. 


You have a thousand records to choose from. 
There are a thousand records of the standard 


For instance: Those forty selections on your twenty 
double-disc records can include the following combinations (and any dealer 
can work out a hundred other combinations 
larger proportion of dance records, or more marches, or more instrumental 
solos, or more male quartettes 


Maybe you will want a 


and so on to your heart’s content 


MODERN DANCE MUSIC 


Two stirring one-steps, 


One splendid waltz, 


Two genuine Argentine Tangos, 


Four rousing marches, 


One snappy two-step, 

Four of the newest popular hits, 

One cornet solo, 

Four patriotic selections by full 
military band, 

Two fine old hymns by baritone and 
tenor, 

Two capital banjo solos played by 
Fred Van Eps himself, 


A concert waltz, 


_ One ballad solo by a prominent 


tenor, 
One love song duet by soprano and 
baritone, 


Two artistic vocal trios — women’s 
voices, 

One selection by mixed trio, 

One old-time male quartet classic, 

Two standard band selections, 

Three pieces of high-class orchestral 
music, 

One beautiful flute, violin and harp 
trio, 

Two violin solos, 

A rich ’cello solo, 

A lively piccolo sole 


Don’t forget that this outfit will be delivered subject to trial in 
your own home, where nothing at all but the musical capacity 
of the instrument can influence you to purchase. If there is 
no dealer in your vicinity, send us that coupon. 

To merchants in any line *"° "=" "° '*'* : 


already built up and activ 


territory, with a broad profit margin in it and that will feed your present busir 


write for particulars direct tc 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Box 429 Woolworth Building, New York 


TORON TO— 265-367 Sorauren Ave Prices in Canada plus duty. 








ERHAPS you noticed that a clause in the 

banking bill, which would have created a 
fund for the guaranty of bank deposits, was 
stricken out at the last moment. Concern- 
ing that clause Senator Root said: 

“The serious side of this proposition is 
that it seeks to give the credit of the United 
States to every speculator, promoter or 
blackguard who can scrape together twenty- 
five thousand dollars and take out a 
national-bank charter. It is a premium on 
indifference to honesty and soundness in 
business—a premium on speculation and 
disregard for all rules of business honor. 
It is an invitation to every adventurer to 
go into the national banking business and 
get the indorsement of the United States 
back of his scheme.” 

“hat is rather harsh language: a 


my opinion, 


d, in 
this country’s experience with 
guaranty of bank deposits by no 
warrants it. That experience exte 
rly five years; and, so far, it does not 
prove that guaranty of bank deposits car 
ot be worked successfully. What a longer 
experience may show nobody can foretell; 
but I shall not be surprised if that rejected 


lause should be heard fron 


means 


as over 








) again in a year 
or two. 

The theory of guaranteed bank deposits 
s simple and plausible. The history of the 
national banking system shows that, with 
banks regulated and inspected to the extent 
that national institutions are, losses to de- 
positors through bar failures are very 
slight indeed, when the system is regarded 
4 tax of a minute 
one per cent on ull the ae} 





as a whole. fraction of 








would have produced a fund sufi 
to reimburse depositors for all the 
osses they have sustained since the system 
" 
was established—over forty vears ago 
In theory it Is quite like fire insurance: 
A certain number of houses burned |: 
year, causing great losses to their owne 


but a very small tax or premium paid 
ill insured property creates a fund suff 
ient to reimburse the unlucky owners. 
lhe argument is: Why not insure deposits 
and let such losses as occur fall on the bank 
ing system as a whole rather than on the 
few unlucky depositors in failed banks? 

It is true that in Oklahoma they have 
got into a muddle with guaranty of bank 
deposits, as Thornton Cooke 
Western 
article in the Quarterly 


ies; but 








an experienced 
a recent 
Journal of Ecor n- 
the reasons lie 
imply that guaranty of 


deposits must always be a fi 





banker, points out 


on the su 


and by no means 





The Oklahoma Guaranty Law 


Oklahoma was the first state to adopt 
guarar tv of deposits as aresult of the panic 
of 1907. The law, of course, was attacked as 

constitutional; but the Supreme Court 
of the 1 pheld it, 

‘When the Oklahoma legislature declares 
that free banking is a public danger, and 
tnat incorporation, uon and guaranty 
re necessary Ssaleguaras, this court certainiy 


that it 
hat it 


ited States up observing: 


Inspec 


annot say is wrong 
The Oklahoma law originally provided 
for the accumulation of a fund in the hand 
of the State Banking Board equal to five 
per cent of the deposits in state 
Depositors in a state bank that failed were 
to be paid out of this fund in:mediately 
after the failure. All state banks were 
obliged to contribute to the fund by small 
annual their average de- 
posits, and might be called on for additional 
assessments if the fund became depleted. In 
case the fund should not be sufficient to pay 
depositors in a failed bank, interest-bearing 
warrants were to be issued to them, the 
warrants to be redeemed later on as further 
assessments from the banks accumulated. 
This system went into effect in a new 
country that was enjoying a boom. Nearly 
all the state banks in the state were 
promptly admitted to the system— in some 
cases without sufficient inquiry into their 
condition, as later events proved. The 
board that administered the law was more 
or less a political concern and did not ex- 
hibit very high banking ability. 
Naturally, in a pioneer country, wher 
boom times were forcing all sorts of busi- 
ness enterprise, many new state banks were 
organized. Since all deposits were guaran- 
teed, one bank could offer equal safety with 





banks. 


assessments on 
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Zhe Forehanded Man 


By WILL 


DAV ATTE 
da A ANS 
another; and an adventurer’s easiest route 
to the handling of other people's money was 
by organizing a state bank. 

A bank commissioner is quoted by Mr. 
Cooke as saying that the heaviest 
might have been avoided if the records of cer- 
tain men who applied for state-bank charters 
had been more carefully scrutinized. Fora 
time state banks offering guaranteed de- 
posits gained rapidly in comparison wit} 
national banks that could not come into the 
guaranty system. 

Then came some indifferent crops, a let- 
up in the real-est: and a day of 
reckoning. Twenty-seven state banks, with 
about seven million dollars of deposits, have 
failed since the system was inaugurated 
or have liquidated by the aid of the 
anty fund. These failures, after liquid 
the good assets of the insolvent concert 
have thrown a loss of about 
dollars on the guaranty fund 

The result is that ate banks have been 
assessed about one per cent a year 
average deposits— which is equivalent to a 
tax of five or six per cent on their capital; 
in fact, some banks have paid a full fourth 
of their capital in assessments, and the fund 
still has—-or had when Mr. Cooke 
unpaid warrants outstanding. 


losses 





» boom, 











two million 


mn their 


wrote 


Politics Mixed With Banking 


Of course the state banks 
objected to such } 
a number of tl 
state system 


vigorously 






CAaVY assess! quite 
in fact, have left t 


as national 


ts 





and 
order to 
burdensome assessments for the 
fund. To relieve the 
been amended, the fund being reduced to 
two per cent of deposits instead of five, and 
the regular assessments, after the first three 
years, limited to one-fifth of one per cent of 
deposits each year 

More important still, the management 
of the fund and of the state banking s) 
has prac tically 
bankers themselves. The 
Association will name three persons from 
whom the governor will 
bank commissioner, and nine 
whom the governor will select three other 
members of the State Banking Board 

This situation 
advertised as proving that guaranty of bank 


eorganized 
Instit escape the very 
guaranty 


banks the law has 


utions in 


stem 
been turned over to the 


State Bank 





, 
select one 


persons from 





has been 


deposits is a failure—but it is very clear 
that the system got int 
homa because the law was fault 





1 
administered; in fact, nearly all the | s 
to the guaranty fund arose from the failure 
of four or five city banks which had | 
most reckle ssly conducted 
if the banks had been properly inspected 
before their admission to the guaranty 


em and the unsound ones rig ily 
if thorough inspection had bee 
thereafter; and if no 
issued except to men who were clearly fit to 
manage banks and for locations where there 
il need of additional banking faci 
depo 


ts would probably 


ew charters ! 


w'sr 





the guaranty o! 








have worked successfully. 

And there is one point that critics of 
deposit guaranty overlook: All the losses 
from state-bank failures in Oklahoma have 
fallen on the banks. Though there have 
been over a score of failures, depositors 
have lost nothing. This probably explains 
why—even in the opinion of critics of the 
system— there is no immediate prospect 


that the law will be repealed; in fact, the 
critics agree that depositors in Oklahoma 
are so little disturbed by a bank failure that 
the banking board frequently has to look 
them up and request them to come and get 
their money. That complete confidence on 
the part of depositors is not an altogether 
bad thing for a banking system. 

The Oklahoma commission no doubt 
showed its political complexion by trying 
to bolster up and nurse along insolvent 
institutions by use of the guaranty fund 
instead of squarely facing an unpleasant 
situation; but it by no means follows that 
all commissions must do likewise. 

Under the amended law the issuance of 
bank charters is put entirely within the e« 
trol of the board, and the bank commissioner 
ean fix the rate state banks may pay o 
deposits, thereby discouraging speculative 
banking. With a well administered law the 
next four years may tell a different story 
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THE GREATEST SIX- 


CYLINDER MOTOR CAR 


The underlying principle 


EVER PRODUCED 


cess 


and 


each car as a unit 


} 


then 


Sl 


desire and 


and beauty. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING 


of Oldsmobil 
the experience of its manufacturers 


ability 


MICH, 


to 


nation 4 5 passenger Phaetor 
pe $2975 passenger toun 

extra Limousine $4300 
quipped, including Dek starte 
) system Write for catalog 
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power, stability, 
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**He’s asking for more of that 
baked custard you made with 
Carnation Milk.”’ 


‘*Well, there isn’t any left; 
hasn’t he had two big helpings 
already ?”’ 


STERMUZE Carnation Milk makes all bread, cakes, 
dumplings and pastries light and diges- 
tible; it is the perfect seasoning for vege- 


' wo 7 “rd 
AI | Ay 
¥ tables. Wherever it is used in cooking 


z it makes the dish richer—better in flavor. 


Carnation Wik 


Frem Contented Cows 
Iwo eggs, beaten light; three table- 


Baked Custard spoons sugar; ‘4 can Carnation Milk 


diluted with same quantity water; pour into buttered pan and 
ite nutmeg Set in a larger pan of boiling water 
Insert a clean knife blade and 
tard is done. Watch it closely 
Serve ice cold, 


over top. 
and bake in a moderate over 


e 


\ , 
when it comes out clean, ct 


to avoid cooking too much. 


Aside from being absolutely sweet, pure, rich and delicious, Carnation 
Milk will reduce the cost of running your table—you will buy less butter 
and ¢ Telephone or tell your grocer today you want Carnation 
Milk-~also ask him for ‘*’The Story of Carnation Quality’’ 
recip oy write us 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 


ream 


with choice 
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Kansas followed Oklahoma in adopting 
a system of deposit guaranty. Since the 
system was inaugurated only one guaran- 
teed bank has failed—and the officer who 
wrecked it is now in prison. There was, of 
course, no loss to depositors. 

The Kansas law differs radically from 
that of Oklahoma in leaving it optional 
with state banks whether they shall join 
the guaranty system or not; nor does it 
require that depositors in a failed bank 
shall be paid at once. On proof of their 
claims they are given warrants, or certifi- 
cates, which are liquidated first out of the 
assets of the bank; then, if there is a deficit, 
out of the guaranty fund. 

The certificates bear six per cent interest, 
and, judging by the one case in which they 
were issued, as well as by general probabili- 
ties, are. substantially as good as cash to the 
depositor. If you are a depositor in State 
Bank A, which fails, you take your certifi- 
cate over to State Bank B, which accepts it 
for the sake of getting your account. Thus 
your banking connection goes on practically 
without interruption. 

The annual assessments in Kansas are 
one-twentieth of one per cent of deposits; 
but four emergency assessments, bringing 
the total up to one-quarter of one per cent 
a year, may be levied. 

bank is not admitted to the system 
until it is one year old. The bank com- 
missioner fixes the rate—for each county 
which banks may pay on deposits. Any 
bank officer paying a greater rate is removed 
from office. 

The banking law in Kansas has been well 
administered, and guaranty of deposits has 
not produced any of those noxious results 
its critics say are inevitable. More than 
half of the state banks have voluntarily 
joined the guaranty system. 


Guaranty Laws in Other States 


Nebraska, also, has a deposit-guaranty 
system, and no demoralizing results have so 
far been discovered; in fact, there has been 
no bank failure in the state since the sys- 
tem was inaugurated, or for several years 
before. It is obligatory on all state banks, 
and when the law was passed the state 
bankers fought it tooth and nail, almost to 
aman; but their opposition seems to have 
subsided, and Mr. Cooke opines that now 
they are generally reconciled to deposit 
guaranty. 

The fund begins with four semiannual 
assessments of one-fourth of one per cent 
each, to be followed by yearly assessments 
of one-twentieth of one per cent until the 
fund amounts to one and a half per cent of 
the deposits; but these assessments are 
simply credited on the bank’s books to the 
state bank commissioner and are subject to 
his check. 

Texas, also, has a deposit-guaranty 
system, and since the law went into effect 
state-bank deposits have doubled. Three 
small banks have failed, entailing a draft of 
about a hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars on the fund—of which, however, 
over fifty thousand dollars was recovered 
from the assets of the banks and paid back 
to the fund. Three other banks have failed 
and been liquidated without calling on the 
fund—depositors, of course, being paid in 


+ full. 


To sum up, there is nothing in our brief 
experience of deposit guaranty which proves 
that a properly framed and administered 
system cannot be worked successfully. To 
be sure, if deposit guaranty is to succeed, 
the banking department must be vested 
with large and rather despotic powers. 

It certainly will not do to hand the state's 
guaranty over to any adventurer who can 
scrape together money enough to start a 
bank. The banking department must re- 
fuse bank charters to men whose reputa- 
tions and experience are not such as to 
raise a strong presumption that they will 
conduct the bank safely. It must be in a 
position to prevent such men from getting 
control of established banks. 

Its inspection of banks must be thorough 
and not superficial. It must not charter 
merely competitive banks, which pre- 
sumably can get little or no business except 
by outbidding the existing banks in the 
community for deposits. But all these 
things are perfectly possible. They are 
contained, for example, in the Kansas law. 

Senator Root’s animadversion implies 


that deposit guaranty must be granted to | 


anybody who applies for it. Under that 
condition unquestionably it will break 
down —but why should a blackguard have 
a bank charter anyway? 
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Th Arab—“Natural Shape™ 
upper, no aching feet. 


OOM for every toe, 


because Florsheims | 


with soft kid 


are “Natural Shape.” No 
“breaking in”—just solid | 
comfort. Two hundred ||) 


styles to please every taste. 


i} 


Priced at $5 and up to $7. ||) 


1} 
The Florsheim dealer will 
show you the season's correct 
styles. 


Free on Request 
“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


| The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Secret 
In the Buttons 


Ask your dealer to 
how you this pater 
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Rust-Proof Corsets 
THE BEST FORM 
Oo! 
DRESS INSURANCE 
$1. to $5. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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The Secret of Living, Pulsating, Joyous Music 


b Seteaerlertesesa. music of Today, which— Why are not your family a1 rself getting moze all th 
‘ comes 





esist it though you may—seizes you and dominates ; er 


you and lifts you into a world of delicious excitement? ole 
’ ‘ Why Isn't There a Virtuolo in Your Home? 








What is this thing which makes the American pop- It is on sale in every leading city. We'll send you the addr 
ular music the craze of the whole civilized world? nearest dealer. If living at a nce, we'll have a Virtuolo shippe 
: a F - . to your hom n tria For we w rather have vou p/ay if yourse 
What is it that makes old and young turn for joyous Vi Xs) ef 
d J nat I \ I i 1 ver, un you 
expression to the dance? that, can y really know what the Virt *sl tive Playing mea 
Rhythhm—irresistible, insinuating, spell-weaving, n. You Can Afford a ggg 9 
ie . » - : —. he Virti is within the meat t all. t comes as low as $45 
radiant rhythm is the secret of the popular music of the at Rn ie det leet Dee ee 
hour! Tooldand youngalike it is alluring, imescapadle. high as $1050 (the magnificent Art Style Hallet & Davis Vir 
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HALLET & DAVIS 


IRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 














DEALERS a Ogee 
O' R interest end the satisfied retail custome HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
rm Vier vil vr * dealer in « ’ , 
~— Esta he j | 
}- : an . — . Hallet & Davis Bldg Hallet & Davis Bidy 
went the Vis be ' y= 2 146 Boylston Street, Boston 18 East 42nd St., New York | K, 


Represented by Best Dealers in All Cities 
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The Girard 


. 
Smile 

{ noerved by 
i J. Gould 


Any good cigar is a comfort while you 
are smoking it; but the matter of its after-effect 


is also important. 


The extraordinary virtue of 


Cigars 


is that they combine mildness and full flavor. 
This means that you get a satisfying “man’s 


; ” 
size 


smoke and yet do not pay the heavy 


after-penalties of very strong cigars. 
The Girard is designed to make every- 


body smile. 


Girard cigars are made in 1/4 sizes, from 3 


for a 


quarter to 20c. straight. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 
Philadelphia 





Which of these houses would you 
choose for your home? 


You'd choose the one at the left of course! 
The house is well painted. The whole 
You will always take best possible 


yard are neat and trim. 
property shows good care. 


The lawn and 


care of your property if you paint or decorate with 
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THE POT BOILER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


have recognized his father’s face, it was so 
gaunt and yellow, the eyes so sunken. And 
the strange nurse had brushed his hair back 
in an unwonted fashion from the high 
forehead. 
“Doctor?” 


whispered the sick man. “Is 


| that you?” 


“Tt’s I, Roger.” 

The eyes moved and focused themselves 
upon the face hungrily 

‘Roger! Yes, it’s Roger!" 

Tears ran down the hollows of the man’s 
cheeks and he began to sob helplessly. 

Roger bent down and kissed the damp 
forehead, all bitterness forgotten. 


“Wore himself out over that last book 
of his!” grunted the old doctor the next 
evening as they sat in the tiny library. “I 
told him he’d kill himself.” 

Ashton Dwight was better—one of those 
mysterious, unaccountable changes, tem- 
perature down two degrees, pulse slower. 
The doctor arose and walked round the 
room, which his big form almost completely 
filled. He had brought Roger into the 
world; watched over his mother when she 
had died of typhoid eight years before. 

“Doesn’t care for anybody in the world 
but you!” he muttered gruffly, pretending 
to examine the photographs on the book- 
case. “Thinks of nothing else except his 
writing. Burned himself out. I’ve seen the 
same sort of thing a dozen times before. 
One of those enthusiastic chaps that can’t 
help working. Terribly proud of you, he is. 
Hope you deserve it —— Guess you do, all 
right. But he’s got to let up. There must 
be a change all round.” 

Roger listened, his eyes blinded by tears. 

“Doctor,” he choked out finally, “I've 
got to tell you, or somebody. I—I’ve been 
ashamed of him!” 

The doctor turned round quickly. 

“Ashamed of him?” he demanded, rush- 
ing to the support of his lifelong friend. 

; Ashamed of your own father? Why?” 

“For writing trashy novels to make 
money.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“I'd want pretty good evidence before 
any one could make me ashamed of my 
father,” the old doctor growled finally. 
“I’ve read all his books, and, although I’m 
no literary chap, I thought they were as 
good as anything I'd ever read. Aren't 
they popular?” 

Roger smiled pathetically. “Of course 
they’re popular, that’s the trouble with 
them; they’re cheap and sensational.” 

“*Oh, they are, are they!" cried the doctor, 
raising his eyebrows. ‘‘ Who says so?” 

“Why, all the professors at Harvard, 
everybody with much literary taste, I sup- 
pose. Mr. Alonzo Bates, for instance.” 

“Who the devil is Mr. Alonzo Bates? 

“My English instructor.” 

“Well, what does he know about it?” 

Roger felt that the conversation was be- 
coming somewhat futile. The doctor was 
well meaning, but —— 

** A good deal,”’ he replied quietly. “ Any- 
how the way they’re offered for sale in 
colored covers and advertised all over the 
lot is sensational enough, isn’t it?” 

The doctor pursed his lips and lit a small 
cracked cigar which he unearthed from his 
breast pocket. 

“There’s many a good pill comes in a 
cheap box,”’ said he. “I never heard of your 
Mr. Bates, but give me Tawanda every 
time! I tell you, Roger, those books were 
written with his heart’s blood. Money? I 
don’t suppose he objected to money, but he 
only wanted it for your education. He’s 
denied himself everything for your sake. 
He told me once you cost him three thou- 
sand a year.’ 

Roger felt a new pang of self-reproach. 
This was a phase of the matter of which he 
had been kept in entire ignorance. He had 
always supposed that his father had plenty 
of money, made it easily, too easily. He 
was thankful for what the doctor had told 
him as to their financial resources. He 
would indeed see to it that things should 
be different hereafter. As a literary critic, 
however, the dear old medico was un- 
Roger was quite satisfied that, 
however great his knowledge of medicine, 
he knew very little about books. He was 
just one of the big public that liked the stuff 


” 


| Ashton Dwight wrote, red covers and all. 


Slowly Ashton Dwight was coaxed back to 
Roger at first was almost ecstatically 


happy in the mere thought that his father 
was still alive. It did not seem possible 
that anything more could be necessary to 
his content. In two weeks they were able 
to essay the trip to Hot Springs, and in a 
month the invalid was on the high road to 
health. Then it was that his father insisted 
that Roger should immediately return to 
Cambridge to prepare himself for his ex- 
aminations, and then it was also, to his 
infinite sorrow, that, strive as he would 
against it, something of the old em er 
returned. His father’s desperate illness had 
prevented any quarrel or any recrimina- 
tion, but the wall between them was still 
there. Explanation was impossible; only 
the gnawing regret of a hopeless injury 
His father was incapable of understand- 
ing—that was the amount of it. So he 
went back to college, where he worked in a 
fury of concentration. The days flew by, 
and almost before he was aware of it the 
examinations were over. His father had 
been writing him regularly and had given 
encouraging reports of his progress. He 

was planning a new book: Roger could not 
refrain from a piteous little grimace at the 
words. He urged his son to stay on in 
Cambridge for class day and commence- 
ment—two days that might mean much in 
memory. He was rather insistent about it. 
So Roger stayed. 


The evening before commencement day 
Roger walked up Brattle Street to call on 
the professor of music, for the purpose of 
consulting him in regard to his electives for 
the ensuing year. A gawky little girl an- 
swered his pull upon the dilapidated bell 
and conducted him to her father’s study, a 
small, stuffy room lighted only by a kero- 
sene student’s lamp and smelling strongly 
of aay dinner. A grand piano covered 
with sheet music was jammed into one cor- 
ner, and the floor in front of the meager fire- 
place was piled high with blue-books. A 
slatternly servant girl was noisily clearing 
off the dishes from the table in the ad jz acent 
dining room, and overhead children’s voices 
rose sharply in dispute and laughter. But 
the professor himself, oblivious to these 
domestic disturbances, sat with his feet 
upon a stack of Biographies of Great Com- 
posers, smoking a short pipe and devouring 
the volume in his hand with such attention 
that he did not notice his visitor until the 
little girl had announced him for the second 
time. 

“Father! A gentleman to see you.’ 

The proféssor, evidently loth to be 
terrupted, looked up without altering his 
position. 

“Oh, Dwight? Glad to see you.” He 
laughed genially, holding up the book. 

‘See what I’m reading?’ 

It was The Empress of the Islands. 

Roger experienced his usual sense of 
mortification. Was he never to escape these 
constant humiliations? He stammered 
something quite incoherent to the effect 
that he had not read it. 

“It’s the best yet!’’ declared his host en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘Great stuff! Almost as 
good as Treasure Island!” 

Roger could not believe that he had heard 
aright. 

‘Are you speaking seriously? 
with a grain of poe ot mo 

“Rather!” exclaimed the professor. 

“I’ve often wanted a chance to tell you 
what pleasure your father’s books have 
given me. Sit down, won't you —any- 
where you can find a place? I read ’ em 
over and over again, especially Tawanda.” 

There was no doubting the little man’s 
sincerity. He fairly bubbled over. 

“Nothing like them since Stevenson— 
full of romance, atmosphere, situation, 
quiet humor, and at the same time the most 
realistic characterization!” 

He stopped short and looked sharply at 
Roger. 

“Er—what's the 
like ’em?”’ 

The boy hesitated. 

“I—I don't really know,” he replied in 
some confusion. “‘I thought I did at first, 
but then everybody said they were so sen- 
sational and cheap that - & 

“Who said so?”’ demanded the other. 

“Why —why —the instructors in 
English Department.” 

“They did, did they?" 
fessor disgustedly. ‘‘ Pfft!" 

The columns of the educational temple 
were reeling. 
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**Look here.”” he continued after a pause 
“if anybody said that in the classroom it’ 
ashame! Rotten bad taste besides! Min« 
you, this is utterly between ourselves. Bu 
something's hurt you badly, I can see that. 
Some of my young colleagues are 
enough on Elizabethan drama, the miracl 
plays or even the eighteenth-century novel 
ists, but, Lord love you! don’t take a 
bookworm, a phrasemaker, a prig, for a 
critic of full-blooded literature. I heard one 
of ’em say once that he never read anything 
later than Hazlitt! Ha! Nothing 
than Hazlitt! How can a man judge liter 
ature when he doesn’t know life? What is 
literature anyhow but the expression of 
life?”’ 

A great light had begun to dawn for 
Roger. After all it had been only Mr 
Bates who had indicted, tried and convicted 
his father. And no appeal had been taker 
He had accepted the instructor's snap judg- 
ment for gospel. Yet his mind was not al 
gether clear. 

“They said,” answered the boy, trying 
to remember accurately, ‘“‘they were not! 


> és 


later 


ilto- 


ing but claptrap, popular novels, pot 
boilers.” 
The professor had risen to his feet and 


was striding up and down among the blue- 
books. His face showed a holy indignatior 
“One thing at a time!”’ he almost shouted. 
“Popular? What’s that against ‘em? 
Weren't Dickens and Scott popul: 
Wasn't Stevenson? How about Kipling? 
His eye caught the piano. “Hang it, 
Everybody can’t write grand opera! 
that doesn’t mean we can't delight our 
with something lighter! Look at Rubin- 
stein, Gounod, Schiitt, Chaminade, Tosti, 
and our own Ethelbert Nevin! Popular? 
Thank heaven, yes! Think of the hundreds 
of thousands of people who love Nevin's 
Rosary? Was there ever sweeter music? 
Popular!’ He laughed scornfully. “‘Do you 
realize that it is the universal instinct for 


what is really good and true that in the end 


makes popularity? Damrosch told me only 
the other day that even in the remote West 
and South a concert audience will always 
applaud the best things, whether they know 
anything about music or not.” 

Roger had risen, too, his spirit soaring. 

“But of course one can deliberate ly de- 
base a talent, turn off cheap stuff, just for 
money,” he hazarded. 

“Of course! But why do they accuse 
your father of that? Have the; 
his books? Haven't we a place for romance 
in our literature? Think of the 











boy 
But 


, 
souls 


read any ol 


millions of 


people who want to forget their work and 
their worries and dream dreams! Ashtor 
Dwight has given me many an evening of 


pure happiness. I’m not the only one either 
Why, I saw a copy of Tawanda on the | 
dent’s library table only yesterday!" 

Roger wanted to hug the little man. Such 
a doughty champion! 

“But,” said he, eager for a complete de- 
fense, “‘think of the sensational 
are advertised —those horrible paper covers 
with their vulgar colored pictures.’ 

The professor shrugged his shoulders 

“Times change,” he laughed. “Your 
father doesn’t design his wrappers. That's 
modern business. Don’t blame the author 
for the sins of the publisher! It’s the same 
way with music. Look at that!"’ He duga 
song, its cover printed hideously in red and 
green, out of a heap of manuscript on the 
piano. “‘That’s one of the most exqvisite 
things ever written! Fierce, isn’t it? Well, 
thank heaven, we don’t try to sing the 
cover! A critic who condemns a book be- 
cause he doesn’t like the outside, or even 
the illustrations, is an ass. It's no fairer 
than to accuse a woman of being a drab be- 
cause she wears a picture hat or has powder 
on her nose.” 

He paused reminiscently, then laid his 
hand on Roger’s shoulder. 

“There is as much harm done in this 
world of ours by hasty and superficial crit- 
icism as by shoddy work. It’s the easiest 
way there is to be clever. And criticism 
can be as cheap and sensational as anything 
else. It’s simple enough to pull down, but 
heaven knows” —he sighed—‘“‘ how hard it 
is to build! And it doesn’t matter what 
the kind of thing is that we are trying to 
do, if we do our best. It makes no differ 
ence whether it is building cathedrals or 
boathouses, so long as you build good ones 
We've got to have both. One of the finest 
chaps I know is a shoemaker down by Har- 
vard Square. It’s a lucky man that car 
write a great epic or a great tragedy, a 
grand opera or asymphony. But life would 
be pretty dreary without any other kind of 
books or music. So long as we are givir 
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our very best effort to the particular kine cf 
work we're suited for, we are setting the 
example that’s inevitably going to make 
everything finer and better than it is today.” 

He seemed to have forgotten that Roger 
was there, for he stood staring silently for 
some time across the room at a faded yellow 
photograph of Handel over the piano. The 
kerosene lamp gurgled beside him; upstairs 
a baby began to squawl and hiccough. 

“That's the only thing that matters,” 
repeated softly te himself. 

Then, as if rather embarrassed at his out- 
burst, he turned and held out his hand 
brusquely to his visitor. 

“Well,” he said, “glad you 
Drop in any time you're round here. 

Roger left the house exultantly, no more 
doubting the accuracy and finality of the 
little professor’s opinion than he had that of 
Mr. Bates eight months before. Mr. Bates! 
The discovery that ne had totally misjudged 
not only the quality of his father’s work, = 
the estimation in which he was held, 
every nerve in his body aquiver. 

How beautiful was the June night with 
its cluster of brilliant stars hanging low 
How 
sweet the air laden with the scent of the salt 
hay of the river, of wistaria and lilac, of the 
moist earth underfoot and of the gardens 
and lawns of the professors’ houses! Those 
reserved, self-respecting little houses in 
such excellent taste! Such nice little houses 
in which lived such good, kindly, lovable 
men! He wanted to ring all the bells and 
And 
pro- 
fessor about his courses for the next year! 

Commencement day dawned, that day 
when technically the college year begins, 
but when in reality it ends; the day when 


he 


came up. 


| the great mother, like a gracious sovereign 
| conferring titles of nobility, decorates those 


of her sons who have proved themselves 
most worthy of her and out of a “‘ democracy 
of opportunity” creates an “aristocracy of 
achievement.” It is the day of tradition, 
the day of memory and reunion, when the 
old “‘grads’’ come back to sit on the steps 
of Stoughton and Holworthy and call each 
other by nicknames rarely heard but never 
to be forgotten. They march in a compact, 
vigorous company at the end of the pro- 
cession for the first year or two after 
graduation, the youthful rearguard of the 
graduate column; four or five years go by 
and they have imperceptibly moved up 
they are in the middle of 


And then some day one of them notices how 
gray his classmates are getting, several are 
quite bald, others are so grave and serious! 

Presently they begin laughingly to intro- 
duce to each other slim, respectful young 
fellows, their sons, who in their turn take 
their places at the end of the line. The class 
has dwindled by now. The other classes in 
front occupy but a small place in the pro- 
cession. There are white-bearded men 
among the erstwhile boys. They speak in 
dry, short phrases, laughing rarely and 
then with their eyes only. They have 
something of that which is called wisdom. 
They have either achieved or failed by that 
time; been faithful or neglectful of their 
trusts. And it is then that the college at 
commencement time calls them about her 
and bestows upon them the brevet of dis- 
tinction. 

The word goes round among the gray- 
haired boys lounging among the elms, 
the boys who have come home today from 
the stock exchange and the laboratory, the 
law courts, the manufactory, the fruit farm, 
the ranch, the White House and the settle- 
ment or the slums, that Jones is going to get 
an LL.D.—Jones an LL.D.! What for? 
Jones “— to be a perfect ass! Knew it 
himself, by gad! Yes, that is why he is get- 
ting an LL.D. now. He is an ass no longer. 
His dicta upon the law of nations control 
the action of peace conferences and arbitra- 
tions. The ass has altered the bound: aries 
of great countries, sitting in his shabby 
library on Quincy Street. And they say 
that Smith, that solemn chap who used to 
wear high-water trousers above his ankles 
and was always shooting his cuffs, has be- 
come a great evangelist, whose words of 
fire have stirred the Christian world. Don’t 
believe it? Well, that’s what they say. 
Going to get a D.D. Well, I'll be hanged! 

And then there’s little what’s-his-name, 
who went over to Paris and took the Prix 
de Rome. Forgot all about him for twenty 
years! He’s just bobbed up again— won the 
competition for the new capitol at Rich- 
Going to getan A.M.! Whois that 
iron-visaged man? Williams? Oh, come! 
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A major-general? And—don’t make me 
laugh—are you really a judge? 

Down by the new wrought-iron gate the 
band begins to play. Come on, boys! Get 
your rusty old bones off the grass and form 
in line! There’s prex in his doctor’s robe! 
Three cheers, fellows! Hip-hip! Don’t 
mind even if he scowls, he won’t bite! Come 
along, Jim, here’s your cane. You don’t 
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need it, you old fraud! What are you doing | 
with your handkerchief? Beg pardon, old | 


fellow! 
rah! 
like two white-headed sparrows! 


Hats off! Here comes '41! 


. 7 | 
Roger Dwight and Joe Turner from the 


middle of the yard watched the straggling 
procession wind hesitatingly among theelms. 
It was a hot June day, with great white 
clouds floating slowly across the deep blue 
above the red brick of the old buildings. 


The hearts of the two boys leaped at the | 


sight of this great company of men who 
had loyaliy served their college and their 
country. 

Lingering, they followed in the wake of 
the long procession that had crossed the 
yard and was now thronging into Saunders’ 
Theater. There was hardly room for all of 


them, and the platform where sat the faculty | 


and those who were to receive degrees was 
crowded to overflowing. 
floor were the seniors and the old * 
Above, the 
other 7 ean and invited guests. Roge 
stood against the rear row of seats and fis- 
tened apathetically to the Latin oration 
and the dissertations and disquisitions. 
Then 
dressed the graduating class and bestowed 
upon them the sheepskins admitting them | 
into the brotherhood of educated men. 
The seniors returned to their seats. A flut- 
tering and whispering arose on all sides 
throughout the galleries. The real excite- 
ment was coming now, the awarding of the 
honorary degrees. The audience would 
have an opportunity to study the faces of 
men distinguished in art, in war, politics, 
diplomacy and the learned professions. 

The president, with a half smile, called out 
a name and from the front rank upon the 
platform arose a white-bearded man, the 
British ambassador, while the hall shook 
with the thunder of its applause. Harvard 
honored herself in honoring him with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. One by one in 
answer to their names these men who had 
served their time stood up to receive the 
recognition which meant more than wealth 
or place or fame—soldiers, jurists, scien- 
tists, exvlorers, poets and scholars—and to 
each the great audience rendered the hom- 
age that was justly his due. The president 
paused, and again the half-smile played 
upon his stern and lofty countenance. 

“William Peabody Perkins!”’ he 
nounced in his sonorous voice. ‘‘Self- 
sacrificing and inspiring instructor and 
friend of youth, transmitter of high ideals, 
composer of majestic oratorios, to you we 
award the degree of Doctor of Music!” 

There was a roar from the middle of 
the theater where the students were seated 
as the little pot-bellied professor, blushing 
furiously, stood up at the back of the plat- 
form. Roger experienced a great surge of 
affection for the awkward little man. He 
was the real thing! Yes, he was the right 
stuff! He clapped until his hands burned 
and his arms ached. Then he started to 
work his way out with a vague intention of 
waylaying little Perkins and congratulating 
him. The ceremonies were almost over. 
The theater was suffocatingly hot. But 
prex had stepped forward again. There 
was a slight confusion on the platform, and 
before speaking he turned and looked at 
the man sitting directly behind him, a man 
concealed from Roger by the reading desk. 
There was a real smile on his face this time, 
a smile of genuine affection. 

“Ashton Dwight!” he said quietly. 

Roger swayed against the wooden col- 
umn beside him and the blood rushed to his 
neck and face. The great hall turned black, 
and the figures on the platform swam 
before his eyes. What was going on? Prex 
had stepped back and with his arm ten- 
derly about his shoulders was helping 
father to arise. His father! A dead silence 
filled the theater. The president turned 
and looked upon his old classmate with 
infinite tenderness. 

“Ashton Dwight,”’ he repeated in his 
measured tones, “inspired writer of stimu- 
lating and vigorous romance full of the 
salt spray of the sunlit ocean and the pine- 
laden breath of Northern forests, bearer of 
happiness to countless thousands, upon 
you we confer the degree of Master of Arts.” 


his 


Massed on the | 
‘grads.”’ | 
galleries were jammed with — 


amid intense silence the president ad- | 
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Hur- | 
Only two of them, but hopping along | 
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you more and better trunk 
service for less money than 
you would receive else- 
where. 
If we can build an Inde- 
structo Trunk, that will 
travel further, wear longer, 
and give better satisfaction 
than you are accustomed 
to; then we are justified in 
our purpose of serving you. 
Unless we had really served the 
100,000 people who have already 


bought our trunks we would not be 
here te day. 


Because we have never sold an 
Indestructo Trunk that was not 
guaranteed against any kind of 
accident for 5 years regardless 
of what happened or of how far 
its owner traveled. 


That’s the way Indestructo 
Trunks are sold today; if your 
trunk does not remain in good 
traveling condition for 5 years, 
send it back and we'll send you 
a new one free. 





Our booklet explains that fully—ask for it. 
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1 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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OR beauty of line; for 
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and durability; for looking well with 
little care; for big value, there’s no fur- 
niture made superior to Limbert’s Hol- 
land Dutch Arts and Crafts furniture. 

There's a dealer b 
ture; 


free a beautitu 
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Every Tire User Wants 


Tires that will give their 


Freedom from annoyance when 





complete value without in- dealing with the manufac- 
convenience before the full turers and their representatives; 
benefit has been derived. good tirés plus good service. 

are building high grade, wear-resisting tires which have an estab- 


Fisk Branches in Forty Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere—More Than 18,000 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Home Office 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








lished reputation for their uniform quality and honest construction. We 
have an able service organization, each member of ,———— 
which understands that every possible courtesy is to 
be extended to all Fisk Tire users. 
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The little “‘acid-mouth’’ test 
papers and Free Ten-Day trial 
tubes of Pebeco have introduced 
millions of people to 


Good Teeth 


The test papers scientifically detect the 
presence of ‘‘acid-mouth’’ by changing 
color when touched to the tongue. 
Nine out of every ten people are said 
to have ‘‘acid-mouth.’’ Pebeco shows 
how to neutralize it. 


‘Acid-mouth’’ is the deadliest enemy 
of teeth. It eats away the enamel and 
forms cavities; then decay germs attack 
the interior dentine and destroy the 
teeth. The sure protection against 
‘‘acid-mouth” is the regular use of 


fo 


Pebeco is a tooth-saver as well as a tooth-cleanser. It 
cleans and polishes the teeth and preserves their nat- 
ural whiteness. It removes bad tastes and odors and 
helps to keep the breath pure. 


acid-mouth,”’ 
its use. 


Send Today for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


if you have ‘ 


you need Pebex oO, and will 
ereatly enjoy 








Let them introduce you to good teeth 
sound for year a lifetime. 


teeth that are kept 
even 


vienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
and ts sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes 
i brushful is used at a time, Pebe« 
bor write 


Pebeco originated in the hy 
Hamburg, Germany, 
As only | of 


well as teeth 


oO Saves money as 


sample and test papers 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 106 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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“Satisfaction or money 
Be sure “'S ' 


The C.A. Bagssten ite. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


Comfortable, sensible, 
— also good-looking 
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BOUT DOGS 
cobkags Sonu bachvon tee "ames “A ay 


safe and in good condition 
| seasons. hapters can M samy tin iat Crd RS, 
‘Points of a Dog, f e¢ $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
Vest's Tribute. Se h prices on application Have your 
name en \r leal gift, essential 





inter. 


FREE ao 

Lusten D ; i Send for Sampies to 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. J. &J. CASH, EVE Geen. Seu iierealh, Conn. U.S. A. 
207 Seagieal Street Chelsea, Mass. bom Os 


SMALL CAPITAL * ° I EN- PINNI : r . 
Required to Start With 
The wontlerful new automatic Ten 
Pin bowling alley, 40 to 50 feet long 
it gets the money! Intensely in- 
teresting, fast, clean sport Un- 
limited combination 
plays. No pin-boys 





up and take down 

all profit. We sell only one 
customer im a lH lity. 
Many now making $5 to 
S7S weekly Only $150 
needed to start you. Price 
i » less than old-style bowling 
needed. No expense but Easy terms. Write for de 

room rent. Easy to set tails of Liberal Offer today 


THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 1903 Draper Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





| snows. 


mony had brought order. 


EVENING POST 


March 21, 1914 


THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


uncompromising six-inch plait down her 
back. She had no glasses, and over the 
candle frame she peered short-sightedly at 
Peter. 

“Tt’s about Jimmy,” she said. “I don’t 
know what’s got into me, but I’ve forgotten 
for three days. It’s a good bit more than 
time for a letter.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“Both yesterday and today he asked for 
it and today he fretted a little. The nurse 
found him crying.” 

“The poor little devil!’’ said Peter con- 
tritely. ‘““Overdue,isit? I'll fixittonight.” 

“* Leave it under the door where I can get 
it in the morning. I’m off at seven.” 

“The envelope?” 


“Here it is. And take my candle. I’m 


| going to bed.” 


That was at midnight or shortly after. 
Half after one struck from the twin clocks 
of the Votivkirche and echoed from the 
Stephansplatz across the city. It found 
Peter with the window closed, sitting up in 
bed, acandle balanced on one knee, a w riting 
tablet on the other. 

He was writing a spirited narrative of a 
chamois hunt in which he had taken part 
that day, including a detailed description of 
the quarry, which weighed, according to 
Peter, two hundred and fifty pounds, Peter 
being strong on imagination and short on 
facts as regards the Alpine chamois. Then, 
trying to read the letter from a small boy’s 
point of view and deciding that it lacked 
snap, he added by way of postscript a har- 
rowing incident of avalanche, rope, guide 
and ice axe. He ended in a sort of glow of 
authorship, and after some thought took 
fifty pounds off the chamois. 

The letter finished, he put it in a much- 


| used envelope addressed to Jimmy Con- 
| roy 
| episode as authentic, 
| undecipherable date and the postmark of a 


an envelope that stamped the whole 
bearing as it did an 


tiny village in the Austrian Tyrol. 
It was almost two when Peter put out 
the candle and settled himself to sleep. 


It was just two o’clock when the night 
nurse, making rounds in her ward in the 
general hospital, found a small boy very 
much awake on his pillow, and taking off 
her felt slipper shook it at him in pretended 
fury. 

“Now, thou bad one!” shesaid. 
when the Herr Doctor orders sleep! 
I use the slipper?” 

The boy replied in German with a strong 
English accent. 

“T cannot sleep. Yesterday the Friiulein 
Elisabet said that in the mountains there 


“* Awake, 
Shall 


| are ace idents, and that sometimes 


‘The Frdulein Elisabet is a great fool. 
Tomorrow comes thy letter of a certainty. 
The post has been delayed with great 
Thy father has perhaps captured a 
great boar, or a—a chamois, and he writes 
of it.” 

**Do chamois have horns?’ 
“Ja. Great horns—so.” 
“He will send them to me! 
are no accidents?” 
“None. Now sleep, or 


And there 
the slipper.” 


vir 

O FAR Harmony’s small world in the 
W) old city had consisted of Seatchy and 
the Big Soprano, Peter, and Anna Gates, 
with far off in the firmament the Master. 
Seatchy and the Big Soprano had gone, 
weeping anxious postcards from every way 
station it is true, but nevertheless gone. 
Peter and Anna Gates remained, and the 
Master as long as her funds held out. To 
them now she was about to add Jimmy. 

The bathrobe was finished. Out of the 
little doctor’s chaos of pink flannel Har- 
The result, mas- 
culine and complete even to its tassels and 
cord of pink yarn, was ready to be pre- 
sented. It was with mingled emotions that 
Anna Gates wrapped it up and gave it to 
Harmony the next morning. 

“He hasn't been so well the last day or 
two,” she said. “‘ He doesn’t sleep much— 
that’s the worst of those heart conditions. 
Sometimes, while I’ve been working on 
this thing, I’ve wondered Well, we're 
making a fight anyhow. And better take 
the letter, too, Harry. I might forget and 


| make lecture notes on it, and if I spoil that 
| envelope ——” 


Harmony had arranged to carry the 
bathrobe to the hospital, meeting the doc- 
tor there after her early clinic. She knew 


Jimmy’s little story quite well. Anna 
Gates had told it to her in detail. 

“Just one of the tragedies of the world, 
my dear,”’ she had finished. ‘“‘ You think 
you have a tragedy, but you have youth 
and hope; I think I have my own little 
tragedy, because I have to go through the 
rest of life alone, when taken in time I'd 
have been a good wife and mother. Still I 
havemy work. But this littlechap, brought 
over here by a father who hoped to sce him 
cured, and spent all he had to bring him 
here, and then—died. It gets me by the 
throat.” 

“And the boy does not know?” 
mony had asked, her eyes wide. 

“No, thanks to Peter. He thinks his 
father is still in the mountains. When we 
heard about it Peter went up and saw that 
he was buried. It took about all the money 
there was. He wrote home about it, too, to 
the place they came from. There has never 
been any reply. Then ever since Peter has 
written these letters. Jimmy lives for them.” 

Peter! It was always Peter. Peter did 
this. Peter said that. Peter thought thus. 
A very large part of Harmony’s life was 
Peter in those days. 

She was thinking of him as she waited at 
the gate of the hospital for Anna Gates, 
thinking of his shabby gray suit and un- 
kempt hair, of his letter that she carried to 
Jimmy Conroy, of his quixotic proposal of 
the night before. Of the proposal, most 
of all—it was so eminently characteristic of 
Peter, from the conception of the plan to its 
execution. Harmony’s thought of Peter 
was very tender that morning as she stood 
in the arched gateway out of reach of the 
wind from the Schneeberg. The tenderness 
and the bright color brought by the wind 
made her very beautiful. Little Marie, 
waiting across the Alserstrasse for a bus, 
and stamping from one foot to the other to 
keep warm, recognized and admired her. 
After all, the American women were chic, 
she decided, although some of the doctors 
had wives of a dowdiness—Himmel! And 
she could copy the Frdulein’s hat for two 
kronen and a bit of ribbon she possessed. 

The presentation of the bathrobe was a 
success. Six nurses and a dozent with a red 
beard stood about and watched Jimmy put 
into it, and the dozent, who had been en- 
gaged for five years and could not marry 
because the hospital board forbade it, made 
a speech for Jimmy in awe-inspiring Ger- 
man, ending up with a poem that was in- 
tended to be funny, but that made the 
nurses cry. From which it will be seen that 
Jimmy was a great favorite. 

During the ceremony, for such it was, the 
Germans loving a ceremony, Jimmy kept 
his eyes on the letter in Anna Gates’ hand 
and waited. That the letter had come was 
enough. He lay back in anticipatory joy, 
and let himself be talked over, and bath- 
robed, and his hair parted Austrian fashion 
and turned up over a finger, which is very 
Austrian indeed. He liked Harmony. The 
girl caught his eyes on her more than once 
He interrupted the speech once to ask her 
just what part of therobe she had made, and 
whether she had made the tassel. When 
she admitted the tassel his admiration 
became mixed with respect. 

It was a bright day, for a marvel. 
light came through the barred window be- 
hind Jimmy’s bed, and brought into dazzling 
radiance the pink bathrobe, and Harmony’s 
eyes, and fat Nurse Elisabet’s white apron. 
It lay on the bedspread in great squares, 
outlined by the shadows of the window 
bars. Now and then the sentry, pacing out- 
side, would advance as far as Jimmy’s win- 
dow, and a warlike silhouette of military 
cap and the upper end of a carbine would 
appear on the coverlet. These events, how- 
ever, were rare, the sentry preferring the 
shelter of the gateway and the odor of 
boiling onions from the lodge just inside 

The dozent retired to his room 
second breakfast; the nurses went about 
the business of the ward; Dr. Anna Gates 
drew a hairpin from her hair and made a 
great show of opening the many times 
= envelope. 

The letter at last!” 
read it or will you?” 

“You read it. It takes me so long. I'll 
read it all day, after you are gone. I 
always do.” 

Anna Gates read the letter. She read 
aloud poor Peter's first halting lines, when 
he was struggling against sleep and cold. 
They were mainly an apology for the del»y. 


Har- 


Sun- 


for the 


she said. “Shall I 











Are You My Kind 
Of Man? 


Some men are the kind of 
will buy my cigars. I have the nan 
thirty thousand such men on my book 

They the kind 
who don't like 5c cigars and 
10c and 15c each for 
their sm n they are out 
of the ones they buy from me 

The only way | could win 
their trade was to put into their 
mouths the proof that the 








who pay 
kes wh 


cigars I sell for $5.00 per hun- 
dred are the equal of 10c cigars 
of the retail trade. 

I'll risk ten cigars any time 


to prove this to a man, because 
1 know better than he how 
mall the risk is. 

Selling direct 
clean factory 


my system < 


from my big, 
to the smoker is 
f putting 10c qual 
ity into a cigar that comes to 
5c eac h bought by the box 

MY OFFER is: | will, upon request, 
send fiity Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased with 
them he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 
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Then forgetting discomfort in the joy of 
ation, he became more comfortable. The 
account of the near-accident 
derfully graphic; the description of the 
chamois was fervid, if not accurate. But 
consternation came with the end. 
The letter apparently finished, there was 
yet another sheet. The doctor read on 
For He ave on’s sake,”’ said Peter's franti: 





was 


postscript, “find out t how much a mediun 
sized chamois 
Doctor Gates stopped “ ought to 


weigh,”’ was the rest of it, “‘and fix it right 
in the letter. The kid’s too smart to be 
fooled and I never saw a chamois outside of 
a drugstore. They have horns, haven't 
they?” 
*That’s funny!” 
‘That was one 


said Jimmy Conroy 
of my papers slipped in 
by mistake,” remarked Doctor Gates, with 
dignity, and flashing a wild appeal for help 
to Harmony. 

“* How did one of your papers get in when 
it was sealed?” 

“TI think,” observed Harmony, leaning 
forward, “that little boys must not 
many questions, especially when Christmas 
is only six weeks off.” 

“I know! He wants to send me the 
horns the way he sent me the boar’s tusk 

For Peter, having in one letter unwisely 
recorded the slaughter of a boar, had beer 
obliged to ransack Vienna for a pair of 
tusks. The tusks had not been so difficult 
But horns! 

Jimmy was contented with his solutior 
and asked no more 
ing’s excitement had tired him, ar 
back. Doctor Gates went to hold 
pered consultation with the nurse, am 
came back, looking grave. 

The boy was asleep, holding the letter in 
his thin hands. 

The visit to the hospital was a good thing 
for Harmony—to find some one fi 
than she was, to satisfy that eter: 
of women to do somethin 
for some one else. Her own troubles looked 
very small to her that day left the 


ask too 


questions. The morr 
d he lay 


a wh is 


worse oO 
al desire 
g, howe 


er small 


as sne 


hospital and stepped out into the bright 
sunshine. 
She passed the impassive sentry, ther 


turned and went back to him. 

“Do you wish to do a very kind thing?” 
she asked in German. 

Now the suieemadien of ar 
sentry consists of yea, yea, and nay 
not always that. But Harmony 
ind the sun was moderating the v 
sentry looked round; no one 

““What do you wish?” 

“Inside that third window is a small boy 
and he is very ill. I do not think 
he will never be well again. Could you not 
now and ther 
him.” 

“Pass the window! But why?” 

“In America we see few of o 
He likes to see you and the gun.”’ 

“Ah, the gun!”’ He smiled and nodded 
in comprehension, then, as an officer ap- 
peared in the door of a coffee house 
the street, he stiffened into immobility and 
stared past Harmony into space. But the 
girl knew he would do as she had desired. 

That day brought good luck to Harmony 
The wife of one of the professors at the ho 





was near. 


, pass the window ‘ It ple ases 


ir soidiers. 


across 


pital desired English conversation at two 


kronen an hour. 

Peter brought the news home at noor 
and that afternoon Harmony was engaged 
It was little enough, but it was 
It did much more than offer her t 
an hour; it gave her back her 
although the immediate result 
tragic. 

The Frau Professor Bergmeister, infatu- 
ated with English and with Harmony, en- 
gaged her and took her first two krone 
worth that afternoon. It was the day for a 
music lesson. Harmony arrived fiveminuts 
late, panting, hat awry, and so full of tl 
Frau Professor Bergmeister that she coul 
think of nothing else. 

Obedient to orders she had 
envelope containing her fifty 


something 
wo kror e! 
self-confic 


was rather 


lence 


the 


placed 


nen belore 






the secretary as she went in. The Master 
was out of humor. Should he, the teacher 
of the great Koert, be kept waiting for 


chit of a girl—only, of course, he said dé 

Kindchen or some other German equiva 
lent for chit—and then have her come int 

the sacred presence breathless, and salut 
him between gasps as the Frau Professor 
Bergmeister? 

Being excited and now confused by her 
error, and being also rather tremulous wit! 
three flights of stairs at top speed, Har 
mony dropped her bow. In point of h 
nousness this classes with droppin 


gz one 
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“Baby Grand” Home 
Pocket-Billiard Table 


| Parents—Don't Sit 
On the Safety Valve |: 


| 
New York settlement 
| 
| 





Jacob A. Riis, the 


| 

worker, says: ** Every American boy is a little . |} 
steam boiler with the steam alw: ays up. Siton || 
Z/i¢ safety valve and bang | goes the boiler.” ] 
Parents who provide (or help him secure) a real 
billis ird table, will go far toward solving their particular || 
‘*Boy Problem.’ | 
He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet for boy 1] 

ish enthusiasm right in his own home. | 
1} 

Live, Manly Boys Delight to Play on the Beautiful | 
“BABY GRAND” | 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table | 
The ‘‘Baby Grand”’ is a genuine BRUNSWICK, | 
made with the same care and skill as our Regulation 
tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue experts. 


Made of Mahogany, inlaid. 


Fitted with Slate Bed, Monarch 
Drawer which holds Playing Outfit. 


x7, 4x8. 


and 


Cushions 


Sizes 3x6, 32 Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible 








( a p i ara tor ! | t > i 
Magnet taining pict t P 
f Easy-Pur Plan. This bo I 


stvles serve also as Dining or Library Tables and | 
Davenports. 

Let the Boy Buy the Table | 

Your boy can easily pay for the table, it’s a good | 

way to teach him to save. We offer very easy terms, || 

as low as 20 cents a day. {| 

Playing Outfit Free 

‘ h ta t Pla .) t | 

| I : +4 ik “ ; \I Bs ( I 

Send the Coupon | 

| 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. || 
Dept. XE—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Road, West Lafayet lndiana Construct b vad’, Photographed two months after the flood, 


This road was 10 feet under water 





The roadway illustrated above runs 
banks of the Wabash 


River at West Lafayette, Indiana. 


In this instance, the road got 
more than an ordinary wetting but 
after the waters receded the mac- 
adam was found still in excellent 
condition, ule hanved in contour, 


along the 


March, 1913, the great floods 
raised the river to the white mark 
on the tree at the left of the pic- and ready for trafic without any 


ture, completely submerging the attention or repairs. 


th a lan ros lw: Fe ores . 9 
ee ere larvia X 
This stretch of road was con- 

Fo he om 
structed in 1911 with ““Tarvia X”’, 
und the condiion of the highway 


is a dense, viscid, coal 
tar compound of great adhesive 
power and immune from damage 
by water or weather. Used as a 
after the flood gives ample demon 
stration of the fact that a Tarvia- 


bonded roadway is waterproof. 


binder, it so increases the strength 
of the macadam as to make it auto- 
mobile-proof and erosion-proof. 
sheds an ‘The saving in maintenance ex- 
rainstorm immediately. 


Larviated macadam 


ordinary pense and the prolongation of the 
life of the road more than balance 


the cost of the Tarvia treatment. 


Water does not percolate into the 





surface or loosen the Tarvia bond. 
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A Curtis Scholarship 
At Any School or College 


Do you want to go to college 
Funds 
Any course at any school may be selected. 
people earned scholarships at Conservatories of Music last 
month, several at € ‘orrespondence Schools and Business Col- 


and are you without the 
We will gladly arrange for you a Curtis Scholarship. 
Five of our young 


leges. Then, too, we have Curtis Scholarship men and women 


at the larger Universities, over 800 young people in all. 

if you are genuinely interested in an education, we will supply 
the means. We have just published our new book, ““To Any College 
Without Cost,’’ a copy of which we will gladly send you with all 
other details if you will write us at once. ‘Your part in the arrange- 
ment will be the most interesting and beneficial of all. Address 


Educational Divisi 
THE CURTIS Pl re any COMPANY 


Box 248, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














infant child from an upper window, or 
sitting on the wrong side of a carriage when 
with a lady. 

The Master, thus thrice outraged, rose 
slowly and glared at Harmony. Then with 
a lordly gesture to her to follow he stalked 
to the outer room, and picking up the envel- 
ope with the fifty kronen held it out to her 
without a word. 

Harmony’s world came crashing about 
her ears. She stared stupidly at the envel- 
ope in her hand, at the Master’s retreating 
back. 

Two girl students waiting their turn, en- 
velopes in hand, giggled together. Har- 
mony saw them and flushed scarlet. But 
the lady secretary touched her arm. 

“Tt does not matter, Frdulein. He does so 
sometimes. Always he is sorry. You will 
come for your next lesson, not so? and all 
will be well. You are his well-beloved pupil. 
Tonight he will not eat for grief that he has 
hurt you. 

The ring of sincerity in the shabby secre- 
tary’s voice was unmistakable. Her tense 
throat relaxed. She looked across at the 
two students who had laughed. They were 
not laughing now. Something of fellowship 
and understanding passed between them in 
the glance. After all, it was in the day’s 
work — would come to one of them next per- 
haps. And they had much in common—the 
struggle, their faith, the everlasting loneli- 
ness, the little white envelopes, each with 
its fifty kronen. 

Vaguely comforted but with the light 
gone out of her day of days, Harmony went 
down the three long flights and out into the 
brightness of the winter day. 

On the Ring she almost ran into Peter. 
He was striding toward her, giving a defi- 
nite impression of being bound for some par- 
ticular destination and of being behind time. 
That this was not the case was shown by 
the celerity with which, when he saw Har- 
mony, he turned about and walked with her. 

“T had an hour or two,” he explained, 
“‘and I thought I’d walk. But walking is 
a social habit, like drinking. 1 hate to walk 
alone. How about the Frau Professor?”’ 

“She has taken me on. I'm very happy. 
But, Doctor By rne 

‘You called me Peter last night.” 

“That was different. You had just pro- 
posed to me.” 

“Oh, if that’s all that’s necessary —— 
He stopped in the center of the busy Ring 
with every evident intention of proposing 
again. 

** Please, Peter!" 

“Aha! Victory! Well, what about the 
Frau Professor Bergmeister?” 

“She asks so many questions about 
Americ a; and I cannot answer them.” 

‘For instance?” 

“Well, taxes now. She’s very much inter- 
ested in taxes.’ 

‘Never owned anything taxable except a 
dog—and that wasn’t a tax anyhow; it was 
a license. Can’t you switch her on to medi- 
cine or surgery, where I’d be of some use?” 

“She says tomorrow we'll talk of the 
tariff and customs duties.” 

“Well, I’ve got something to say on 
that.”” He pulled from his overcoat pocket 
a largish bundle— Peter always bulged with 
packages—and held it out for her to see. 
“Tell the Frau Professor Bergmeister with 
my compliments,” he said, “that because 
some idiot at home sent me five pounds of 
tobacco, hearing from afar my groans over 
the tobacco here, I have passed from mere 
financial stress to destitution. The Aus- 
trian customs have taken from me today the 
equivalent of ten dollars in duty. I offered 
them the tobacco on bended knee, but they 
scorned it.” 

“Really, Peter?” 

“Really.” 

Under his lightness Harmony sensed the 
real anxiety. Ten dollars was fifty kronen, 
and fifty kronen was a great deal of money. 
She reached over and patted his arm. 

“You'll make it up in some way. Can't 
you cut off some little extravagance?” 
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“T might cut down on my tailor bills.” 
He looked down at himself whimsically 
“Or on ties. I’m positively reckless about 
ties!” 

They walked on in silence. A detachment 
of seldiery, busy with that eternal military 
activity that seems to get nowhere, passed 
on a dog-trot. Peter looked at them 
critically. 

“Bosnians,” he observed. “Raw, half- 
fed troops from Bosnia, nine out of ten of 
them tubercular. It’s a rotten game, this 
military play of Europe. How’s Jimmy?” 

“We left him very happy with your 
letter.” 

Peter flushed. “I expect it was pretty 
poor stuff,”” he apologized. “I’ve never 
seen the Alps except from a train window, 
and as for a chamois — 

“He says his father will surely send him 
the horns.” 

Peter groaned. 

“Ofcourse!”’ hesaid. “‘Why,in Heaven's 
name, didn’t I make it an eagle? One can 
always buy a feather or two. But horns! 
He really liked the letter?” 

“*He adored it. He went to sleep almost 
at once with it in his hands.” 

Peter glowed. The small irritation of 
the custom-house forgotten, he talked of 
Jimmy; of what had been done and might 
still be done, if only there were money; and 
from Jimmy he talked boy. He had had a 
boys’ club at home during his short experi- 
ence in genera! practice. Boys were his 
hobby. 

“Scum of the earth, most of them,” he 
said, his plain face glowing. “ Dirty little 
beggars off the street. At first they stole 
my tobacco, and one of them pawned a 
medical book or two! Then they got to 
playing the game right. By Jove, Har- 
mony, I wis : you could have seen them! 
Used to line ’em up and make ’em spell, and 
the two best spellers were allowed to fight it 
out with gloves—my own method, and it 
worked. Spell! They’d spell their heads 
off to get a chance at the gloves. Gee, how 
I hated to give them up!” 

This was a new Peter, a boyish individual 
Harmony had never met before. For the 
first time it struck her that Peter was young. 
He had always seemed rather old, solid and 
dependable, the fault of his elder brother 
attitude to her, no doubt. She was sud- 
denly rather shy, a bit aloof. Peter felt 
the change and thought she was bored. He 
talked of other things. 

A surprise was waiting for them in the 
cold lower hallway of the Pension Schwarz. 
A trunk was there, locked and roped, and 
on the trunk, in ulster and hat, sat Doctor 
Gates. Olga, looking rather frightened, 
was coming down with a traveling bag. She 
put down the bag and scuttled up the 
staircase like a scared rabbit. 

The little doctor was grim. She eyed 
Peter and Harmony with an impersonal 
hostility, referable to her humor. 

“I’ve been waiting for you two,” she 
flung at them. “I’ve had a terrific row 
upstairs and I’m going. That woman's a 
devil!” 

It had been a bad day for Harmony, and 
this new development, after every thing else, 
assumed the proportions of a crisis. She 
had clung, at first out of sheer loneliness 
and recently out of affection, to the sharp 
little doctor with her mannish affectations, 
her soft and womanly heart. 

“Sit down, child.”” Anna Gates moved 
over on the trunk. “‘You are fagged out. 
Peter, will you stop looking murderous and 
listen to me? How much did it cost the 
three of us to live in this abode of virtue?” 

It was simple addition. The total was 
rather appalling. 

“IT thought so, Now this is my plan. It 
may not be conventional, but it will be re- 
spectable enough to satisfy anybody. And 
it will be cheaper, I’m sure of that: We are 
all going out to the hunting lodge of Maria 
Theresa, and Harmony shall keep house 
for us!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 








} HEN the woodwork of a room 
does not match the furniture that’s 
in it—what comes to your mind? 

Jap-a-lac—quick as,a flash! 

When your floor is scratched and scarred 
around the edges of the rug, what do you 
think of first? Jap-a-lac—a/ways. 

When the doors and casings, baseboards and 
window sills begin to show signs of age and 
wear and tear—you think of Jap-a-lac. 

You “Aimk of Jap-a-lac, but do you get it? 


You think of Jap-a-lac because you know 
that Jap-a-lac is the thing to make all these 
things new. 

You ask for Jap-a-lac at the store, but do 
you get Jap-a-lac? It is possible to get real 
Jap-a-lac results only with Jap-a-lac. It is 
just as easy to get Jap-a-lac as it is to think 
Jap-a-lac. 


Three things to remember: 


1 4 ‘ P “£.™ iF A C 
Green Can Glidden 


The name—the package—the maker 


. 


_ 


lhree groups—many colors 


JAP-A-LAC transparent colored finishes— (in eight 
colors )—color but allow the grain of the wood to show 
through. Also Floor and Interior Varnish (Natural ) 


JAP-A-LAC enamel colors —(10 colors, including 
white in enamel surface and three flat hnishes )— color 
and cover the grain of the wood. 


JAP-A-LAC gold and aluminum— for producing a 
true gold leaf or aluminum effect. 


The uses of Jap-a-lac are limitless. 
2 L 


Do it today with Jap-a-lac—it's fun! 
Make all your old things new. Make your bathroom 
bright and white and modern Hide the scratches on 
the dining room floor. Make the oak furniture match 
the mahogany trim. Make your porch furniture bright 
and weather proof. Make your radiators new with 
Jap-a-lac Gold or Aluminum, 


gh ‘ , bie 
Get it now—do it today—but be sure it’s 
Jap-a-lac you get 
You have three things to remember when you ask your 


dealer for Jap-a-lac—Jap-a-lac, Green Can, Glidden. You 
may forget one—possibly two—you can’t forget all three 
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Home renewing and interior finishing 
is easy—Jap-a-lac made it so 
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“Why, Mary, | thought your dining room 
woodwork was fumed oak.” 


“It was—but it didn’t match our new 
mahogany table and chairs. So we did it 
over—Jimmie and 1, OURSELVES—with 
Jap-a-lac. And NOW it’s mahogany.” 
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Mr. J. H. Manning's beautiful commtsy home at Ballston Lake, N. Y 
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BEAUTIFUL DESIGN GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


shows the fine effec 
workmanship and good taste are equally conspi 


possible with BEAVER BOARD. 


what is BE AVE R soarp? 


EAVER BOARD furnishes, to 

all who build or remodel, a ma- 
terial with which they can build 
more beautiful and durable walls 
and ceilings. 

And these walls and ceilings can 
be built easily and quickly, without 
the litter, muss and delay of the 
lath-and-plaster method. 


To these great advantages it adds 
others. It makes a house warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer. It resists 
the passage of sound. It eliminates 
wall-paper because it has a beauti- 
ful pebbled surface offering un- 
equaled opportunity for decoration 
by painting. 

The pictures on this page show 
how easily BEAVER BOAR Dis put 
up, and how beautiful and satisfac- 
tory the results when the few, simple 
instructions, furnished to each user, 
are carefully followed. 


It suits any type of building, and 
is equally valuable for new con- 
struction, remodeling, building 
permanent or temporary partitions 
or any other wall and ceiling possi- 
bility. 


BEAVER BOARD transformed this sleeping porch into 
a@ very attractive bed-room in the home of Mr. Frank M. 


Guthrie, Memphis, Tenn 


In eight years of use it has spread 
over the United States and Canada, 
reached many foreign countries and 
become almost as staple as brick 
or concrete. 


Making a Good Thing Better 

Each year research, investigation 
and manufacturing progress have 
given to the user a better BEAVER 
BOARD and a more helpful service. 
They have during the past year 
made another stride forward. 

BEAVER BOARD today is even 
more rigid, finer in grain, and with 
a more beautiful pebbled surface 
than ever. 

Its resistance to heat, cold and 
sound is increased. It is more than 
ever proof against climatic changes 
and weather conditions. 


How we help User, Architect, 
Contractor and Carpenter 


Besides giving you the best ma- 
terial we know how to make, we 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y 
Vall Street Beay ale ("ttawa 
ton Row, London, W. ¢ 


Melbourne a 


ER. 


BEA 
BOARD 


C wooD 3 


TRADE MARK 


have 


want to freely help you to the best 
possible use of it. 


Good workmanship follows ob- 
servance of a few simple instruc- 
tions. Our Carpenters’ and Decora- 
tors’ Co-operative Department 
gladly goes into all details of con- 
struction on request. 


The Department of Design and 
Decoration goes even farther, and 
gives effective help by suggesting 
panel arrangements and_ color 
schemes, with estimates and actual 
photographs. 


BEAVER BOARD is sold by 
eight thousand builders’ supply, 
lumber and hardware dealers in 
sizes to meet your needs. Be sure 
to get the GENUINE PATENTED 
BEAVER BOARD with trade- 
mark on back and cream color all 
the way through. 


Write today for free, painted 
sample and booklet “BEAVER 
BOARD and Its Uses.” Full in- 
formation regarding the Co-opera- 
tive Departments will be included. 





Mr. William Ryan of Derby, Conn., is one of many who 
solved the problem of store ceilings and walls with 


BEAVER BOARD 








The most advanced devel- 
opment in jacks for every 
lifting purpose is repre- 
sented in the new Duff 


Highspeed 
Jacks 


For railroads, locomotive works, 
street and suburban railways, bridge 
construction and other engineering 
operations, automobiles and motor 
trucks—jack requirements the world 


over are measured bythe Duff stand- 
ard. For automobile 
notable jack feature of 1914 is the Adjust 
able Footlift of Nos. 066, 077 and 088 


GENUINE DUFF-BUILT 


service, the most 











AUTOMOBILE 


SACKS 


‘ tlift 
set at any desired heig! 









the out ide rach t ult lif 
c es heights of tront 
rear axles. Lllustrated b 
BARRETT Jacks lift swift! 
we troh 
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The Duff Menulectering Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

50 Church Street, New York City 

People's Gas Bldg . Chic cago m 
Candler Bidg , Atlanta. 
Monadnock Bldg 

San Francisco 











TAR AND 
CEDAR PAPER 
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r wrap t u White Tar ———,—___-__,__-___ 
Paper. Free fr tb [_ Sie | Tar | Cedar | Odoriess] 
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WHITE TAR CO., 103 John St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 19 





the hotel in which were his headquarters 
The night he was stricken Mayor Carter H 
Harrison, of Chicago, and the Cook County 
Democratic Marching Club had appeared 
at Tammany Hall and also marched throug! 
Broadway. Their arrival had attracted 
much attention. The next day they 
be tendered a reception and lunch at the 
hall. Croker had made great preparations, 
and mi any speeches were to be made 

The tragic death of Henry George cast a 
gloom over everything. ‘roker 
to call the off; but, instead, he 
turned it to his advantage. He summoned 
James A. O'Gorman, then a m 
judge, who had been Georgte ’s li 
the campaign of eleven y 
had him prepare a speech deploring the un 
timely death. Croker decided 








vere to 


Was urged 


reception 


unicipal 
utena 


ears previous, and 





to repeat the 






speech. It was the first ti he Tammany 
chieftain had ever atts mpted a speech and 
he performed the task well. He seemed to 
feel the words as he uttered them and every 
one was impressed with their sincerity. The 
first two sentences were: 

“Henry George is dead. He was a 
honest man and a great one!” 

Croker ordered that no Tammany meet 
ings be held until after the funeral. On the 


other hand, the managers of the Fusior 








party made an unfortunate move, which 
Tammany made the most of. They lost no 
time, on hearing the news of George's deat 
in visiting the headquarters, where 





Single Taxer lay dead, and attempted to 
negotiate the taking over of the Geor BE 
following. Henry George, Jr., was substi 
tuted for his father; but he received 





about twenty thousand votes, the great 
bulk of the old George following g g to 
Van Wyck, who was conceded to be in the 
lead. Though the newspapers urged | 


Van Wyck made no speech. He conti: 
his duties as visiting his head juarters 
in the evening. The whole Den 
ticket in the five boroughs was elected ar 
Van Wyck received a plurality of eighty-six 
thousand. 


1e0 
judge, 


ocrati 


Holidays at Lakewood 





On the r ight of the election ck 
made his first false step He hat I i to 
accompany) rm M i) or Grant, the ma 
ager of his campaign, to police head r 
ters, where the returns were sent As the 
police department was in the hands of the 
Republicans, Grant felt that Van W; 
shculd be there 

Grant was much chagrined when Va 
Wyck did not appear. Instead he was the 
guest of Croker at his hotel This left ) 
question as to where Van Wyck stood. He 


was under Croker’s dominatior 

The day after the election the mayor 
elect called at my hotel and we we low! 
town together. We lunched together at a 
restaurant h remember one of the first of 
the rush that came to our table was 
of Police Mec ullough. I in tse luced | 

**T know all about you,” said Van Wy 


“Years ago the same barber shaved an 





The chief, thoug! a Republican retired 
feeling sure of four years mor A few 
months later V: Wyck gave him the 


bounce and William Devery became chief 


ol police : 


I had made Mr. Van Wyck’s acquaint 
ance years before at Saratoga. He wa 
seated on a hotel veranda talking to two 


men from the South. 


“No president 


possessed greater integ 


rity than Grover Cleveland,” he said 

The remark attracted me to him and | 
inquired who he was. The same aay Il wa 
introduced to him and we at once became 
friends He proved to be the best friend I 


ever had or ever expect to have 

Some time after the election of 
Wye k I read that Mr. Croker 
trict leaders were to go to Lakewood for a 
vacation. I told Van Wyck I hoped he 
would not go and he seemed to be hesitat 
ing. The next day he 
invited me to go along. He explained that 
Nathan Straus owned a hotel at Lakewood 
and that Croker wanted to help the hotel 
Everybody respected Mr. Straus, who 
even then had a national reputation for 
his charities. 

We were there for several weeks. Every 
body who desired a place under the incon 
ing city government or any favor such 
contracts followed; and | 


Mr. Var 


and the dis 


decided to go and 


soon ikewood 
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Anastigmat Advantage 
At No Sacrifice of 


Kodak Simplicity 


Superior speed is the real advantage offered by the 
While high 


speed is necessary in arresting extremely rapid motion 


modern anastigmat to the hand camerist. 


shown in Gratlex focal plane shutter work), the 


appeal to the average amateur lies in the fact that it 


» shots on davs that are 
the 


enables him to make slow snayq 
too dark for 


shorten his indoor exposures, 


such work with ordinary lens: to 


and to make snap shots 





on bright days, with a simple shutter, in from 1-200 to 
1-250 of a second. 
There is also an improvement in sharpness that be- | 


comes especially apparent when enlargements are to be 





made. In the very small sizes—such, for instance, as 


| the Vest Pocket Kodak 


tor 


it is not so much for a gain in 


speed, as increased sharpness that such lenses are 


used, because the pictures are so often enlarged. 


Kodaks in nearly all sizes are now furnished with the 


finest anastigmat lenses, at prices no higher than pre- 


ago, for cameras for the 


-~ 


vailed but a few years same 


size pictures, when fitted with ordinary lenses. 


The Kodak advantages lie, not only in their simplic- 
but 
the 


rior nbnsigeae se: and absolute reliability, 
fact that Kodak films that fit are 


world over. 


ity, supe 


in the on sale 
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Vest Pocket Kodak, pictur + with Kodak Ball Bea Shut | 
ter and Kodak Anastigmat | 8, $12.00 
Do., with Ze Kodak A tigmat . f , 22.50 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, ture +s, ( | 1 Shutter, 
; r t ( k K \ \ t t Dee /.6.3, 27 On 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak ern ial, t ; ( 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, t ey. *: S , 
pe } 4 t ( h K \ ty t 7 oo 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak Special t {x4 ( 
Shutter, speed 9 , wit Kodak A pe 
No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pict . ( 
No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak Special, ; ( | i 
Shutter, speed ‘ . wit! Kodak Anast it lens, speed 
/.6.3, 60.00 
Prices on , 7 nat ¢ , , , 
| 
KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
| 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., Vhe Kodak Cit 
} 
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“Judge Them All by Their Merits, 
But Not by Their Ages” 


Lord Chesterfield’s injunction to his son holds as true to- 
as it did nearly two centuries 
et the choic e of your wat h be governed, not by its tradition, but by its 


day 


inherent mechanical perfection; 
its dependable accuracy 


by its unerring time-telling qualities, by 
If this be your standard you will find your sound 
judgment reflected in the sterling ¢ haracter of the 


iy South Bend 
hesterfiel 


a\ gentiemans watch , 


ago. 





= 





in advance of its time. 





ficed to appearance. 
more than a thin-model watch; 
thin-model watch. 





especially t« 





THE SOUT TH BEND WATCH CO.,, 


You wil! find it a watch made with master-skill, a watch 

Through unique principles applied 

by expert American workmen, accuracy has not been sacri 
The Chesterfield with all its grace is { 

it's an accurate, time-telling 

It is made efficiently for eficient men. 

See it at the nearest South Bend jeweler's store 
Chesterhel< a in various models, from 15 to 21 jewels, $25 to $100. Ask 
see the new double-roller movement 
mentary volume on watches will be gladly mailed if you write us. 


~ 


You can get the 


Our little compli- 1 Foyer k. wo 


t, South Bend, Ind. it 
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- Grow Your Own Vegetables — 


Planet Jr ts 
i F RE Ez rate catalog 


: Se er 1205 Poi 











RAZOR | 


SharpenYour Own i208 Blades 


Money-back ‘ to a better edge than whe: 
Guarentee new The “Victor utomat 
ic gives a keen, ve lvety ed 
ake raving a delight 
with full, te ngt tb, extra wide 


1*@ n les” prog 
Victor Specialty Co., 50 Victor Bidg,, Canton, 0. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLL ERS 
Bear the s« na 
Stewart Hart horn on label. 


Wood Roller: rs Tin Rolle rs 





FINE PANAMAS «~~ 


Genuine Imported Panama Hats for ladies 
and gentlemen closely woven, beauti 
tully finished, leather eweat band 1 
ribbon trimmed; men’s hata, te pe 
or Fedo pra; lacie 
3 to 6 inch 
»xrims; cannot be equaled for 
: State size 
xp. prepaid anywhere, le 
HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Dept. A, Houston, Texas 





How to Obtain A 


t ree. 
What to nt . thst of inven- F REE 


Main Offices, VICTOR J EVANS a co | Wedhingten. > Cc 


5 NTS SBoURED on our FEE RETURNED | 


€iDoYour Printing! 


wspaper. Pr 


1G: I re ergis Rotary §c0. Save money. Big profit pri 

TAN us thers. All easy, rulen sent, Weite fact 
< for porn ge P arcis, paper outfits, 
qamgies ral Babbelic® ‘Meriden,Conn. 





PLANT THE 
SEED TAPE! 


IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


M ante » thinning ou 

t ack-breaking lab 
Send ONE DX YL LAR for 50 ft end of White and 
Red Radish, Bosten and Curly Lettuce, Onion, 
Spinach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds 
500 ft. in all.. Correct planting instructions in each 
package. Send the dollar now. NO 9g NTS 


AME RIC AN SEED TAPE C 
1604 Wainut Avenue cL EVELAND, OHIO 





The Greatest Motor Boat 
For ane Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 f« 


of graceful lines and bea autiful finish, is 


Special Steel Launch, 
safe as 


cr cks to leak 

lutely Sunnoateed 5 Koatnes Panctare MULLIN 
gine Special Launch is equipped with 2-Cycle 
P. Ferro engines Sat an't stall —Speed 

8 t 2 to 9 miles an hour—One man control 
Fitted with MULLINS. silent under-water ex 
haust. This 16-footer seats 8 people comfort 
ably — Has 4-foot beam and 11 foot 4 inchcock 
pit— Positively the greatest launch value ever 
offered. Write today for beautifully iustrated 
t atalog, containing full particulars 


motor boat 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
120 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio, U.S.A. 
The World's Largest Boat Builders 


MULLINS STE TONE EIT | 





| dining here? 


| to a tab le well down the room. 
| him out. 


| former ambassador was seated. 
him most 
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was doing the greatest business in its his- 
tory. The New York papers had their best 
writers there and they soon learned that 
Croker was in Lakewood to make a slate for 
Van Wyck. 

The first astonishment was the extent 
of Croker’s English wardrobe. Few of the 
braves were aware of the new habit of 
life Croker had acquired during his sojourn 
in England. Croker appeared in evening 
clothes at dinner; but this was nothing 
to the shock that such leaders as Big Tim 
Sullivan received when it became known 
that the chief kept a valet. Croker had a 
table in the most conspicuous part of the 
large dining room, at which only Van Wyck 
was permitted to sit regularly. The com- 


| pany otherwise varied, usually including 


the most distinguished guests. 

This reminds me of a trying moment I 
had. James B. Eustis, formerly senator 
from Louisiana, had just completed his 
term as our first ambassador to France and 
had settled in New York to practice law. 
He had come to Lakewood at my sugges- 
tion, arriving just before the dinner hour. 
Croker was in the hands of his valet and, | 
learned, had not arranged to have the 
former ambassador at his table. I held 
Croker up just as he was entering the dining 
room. 

“Do you know that the greatest friend 
Irish- Americans ever had,” I said, “‘is 

“Who is he?” 

“Ex-Ambassador Eustis.” 

“T’ll talk with him after dinner.” 

‘First, let me tell you that Roscoe Conk- 
ling told me that Senator Eustis made the 
greatest speech he ever heard made in the 
Senate— when they defeated the ratification 
of the treaty with Great Britain.” 

Meantime Mr. Eustis had been shown 
I pointed 
Without waiting for another 
word Croker went to the table where the 
Greeting 
cordially Croker escorted Mr. 
Eustis, a most distinguished-looking man, 
to his own table. 

After dinner Croker asked for further 
details of the proposed British treaty. I 
repeated what Mr. Conkling had said. A 
clause of the treaty provided for the return 
of political prisoners, and had it been rati- 
fied all the Irish who came to this country 
to escape trial for political offenses would 
have been returned. This was during the 
Administration of President Hayes. 


Trying to Please Croker 


There was known to be a majority for the 
treaty when Senator Eustis began his speech 
in opposition. His speech lasted for hours 
and when he finished the proposed treaty 
was defeated by a large majority. 

Croker was busy all the evening re peating 
the story of the incident and Mr. Eustis 
soon found himself very popular. 

Croker was playing practical jokes and 
giving no evidence of the seriousness of the 
task before him, while Van Wyck plainly 
showed that he felt the responsibility. The 
story also went the rounds that it was Mr. 
Croker who prompted Mr. Eustis to defeat 
the treaty. 

There were three officeseekers who were 
victims of a cruel joke. They were told 
that every morning at sunup C roker walked 
on the hotel lawn in his bare feet, and if 
they wanted to make themselves solid with 
the boss they should follow his example. 
The misguided fellows adopted the sug- 
gestion the next morning, notwithstanding 
the fact that a light snow had fallen during 
the night. Croker saw them through his 
window. 

“Come in out of there!” he called to 
them. “ Do you want to catch pneumonia?” 

“I shall insist,”” Van Wyck said to me, 
just before his inauguration, ‘on appoint- 
ing my own commissioners of account. 
They must be entirely responsible to me, as 
they have the power to investigate any 
department. 

He did so—and, I believe, without con- 
sulting Croker. Besides, he made several 
personal appointments outside the organi- 
zation. 

It was just before Christmas that the 
Tammany pilgrimage to Lakewood ended. 
No one now doubted that New York was to 
have an out-and-out Tammany administra- 
tion. On January 1, 1898, Van Wyck was 
sworn in as the first mayor of Greater New 
York. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of four articles 
by Harry Wilson Walker. The third will appear 
in an early number, 
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The Tardy Boy 


“c 


Prepares his lessons ‘‘any old 
time.”’ Heseldom does today 
what he can put off until to- 
morrow. He doesn’t realize 
the importance of prompt- 
ness. He has not learned that 
the performance of a duty is 
twice as easy NOW as it will 


be LATER. 


Your advice 
tardy boy. He doesn’t connect the 
theory of your lesson with his every- 
day life. Precept and practice are 
unrelated in his mind. 


is discounted by the 


Somehow the boy must convince 
himself that promptness is essential 
Thousands of parents have recently 
adopted a plan by which their boys 
are teaching themselves this lesson 
The exact method is fully ex 
plained in a booklet, “‘ What Shall 
I Do With My Boy?’’ A copy will 
be sent you, free, upon request. 
Write today to 


The Sales Division, Box 24 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvar 
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And Smile! 


SUT 


The New 
Adjustable 


Touch: 


HOU ERNAAA ETL PT 


‘‘Just turn the 
Knob’”’ and regu- 
late the touch of 
the Royal! 
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quickstep of efficiency. 





ECAUSE the new Royal's rapid-fire action and tre- 

mendous advantage of superior convenience —with 
its marvelously elastic touch — takes the ‘‘ grind’’ out of 
typewriting. You cannot tire yourself with this perfectly 
running machine, during any ordinary working day. 


For it adds to the sensitive fingers of the typist the 


one vital thing which the old-style 
Price $100 


typewriter subtracts — speed! 
(In Canada $125) 


The speed with brains behind 
it—the real-life speed of the ex- 
pert typist, setting the pace that 
pays. Errorless speed is the kind 


Built for “Big Business” 
and its Great Army 
of Expert Operators 

Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal 
Man” and ask fora 
DEMONSTRATION, 
Read our advertise- 
mentsin7 he Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, 
Everybody's, System, 
Cosmopolitan, Hearst's, 
Metropolitan, 
McClure’s, Business, 


and many more! 


For here at last is the master machine built to turn out 
MORE letters in the same working day ! 


The new Royal Master-Model 10 speeds up the day's 


work and sets the pace in your “Letter Factory” to the 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
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The Royal’s 
Roller-trip 
Escapement: 


“*The Heart of the 
Typewriter Runs = 
Without Effort.’’ 
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of speed that counts. Commonsense has punctured the 
illusion of the other kind. All-day speed, throbbing 
evenly with the big, steady pulse of modern business — 
that’s the speed of the new Royal 10. 


And combined with 100% speed, a machine with !100% 
accuracy —100% visibility—100% durability—making 100% 
EFFICIENCY. A typewriter 
with the many-keyed person- 
ality of its regulated touch: 
always adjustable at the “turn 

of the knob!” 


The Royal is the only 
hundred-dollar typewriter of 
Triple-Service—it writes,types 
cards, and bills! So it helps 
the business pendulum to 
swing on time. And it im- 
proves strikingly the QUAL - 
ITY of typewriter “presswork.” 


Write Direct 


tor our new Brochure, 
‘Better Service,’’ and a 
beautiful Color Photograph of 
the new ROYAL MASTER- 
MODEL 10—‘‘ THE 
MACHINE WITH A PER- 
SONALITY. Write now— 


right now!" 


— 


Royal Typewriter’ Building, 360 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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THE COMING ATLANTIC OCEAN 
AIRFLIGHT 


(Concituded from Page 7 


over the Atlantic Ocean and planned his 
start accordingly. When it is taken into 
consideration that the airman will be but a 
matter of twenty to thirty hours in crossing 
the ocean—if he does it at all—and that 
previcus to his start he can receive commu- 
nications from England, Iceland, America— 
and even from mid-ocean—regarding 
weather conditions, he may be reasonably 
sure of no change in the conditions during 
the short period consumed by his flight. 
And he should not make his start if he 
has previously been informed that foggy 
weather prevails. 

Another problem of considerable im- 
portance, but one which involves a mental 
rather than a mechanical solution, is that 
of operating the machine through the night. 
Assisted by the moonlight or, in any event, 
by the rays of a powerful gas searchlight, 
the operator can observe the water beneath 
him from a distance of many feet in the air. 
The searchlight will not aid him in his flight 
through the air, but it will safeguard his 
course in case it is necessary to make a 
landing on the surface of the water while 
darkness prevails. 


Judging Vertical Distances 


The operator, however, will experience a 
horribly giddy and possibly sickening sen- 
sation, produced by the loneliness and the 
uncanniness of the situation; but if he 
overcomes this mental effect he will have 
absolutely no trouble in overcoming the 
mechanical problems. The man who first 
attempts the ocean flight should have no 
difficulty in withstanding the unusual 
sensation of being alone in the dark. 

There is, however, a very curious and 
serious proklem connected with the flight 
across the ocean which undoubtedly has 
not occurred to the mind of the average 
layman—or probably to any aviator unless 
he has previously engaged in ocean flying 
that is, the condition of a glassy and dead- 
( alm sea. 

While flying above a region of inactive 
water it is absolutely impossible to gauge or 
even to approximate one’s altitude above it 
unless there are objects floating on the 
surface. It is even impossible to estimate 
whether one is flying one foot or one thou- 
sand feet above the water. Thesky and the 
water, in such a case, seem to combine and 
blend, completely obliterating horizon and 
zenith. In other words the operator of an 
air machine suddenly finds himself precipi- 
tated into illimitable space—so far as his 
powers of observation are concerned—the 
moment he enters a zone of calm air and 
water combined. 

In this connection a very peculiar acci- 
dent occurred to me while I was maneuver- 
ing in my machine over Maumee Bay, Lake 
Erie, last summer during a period of inac- 
tive weather. At that particular time I was 
flying approximately two hundred feet high 
and was headed directly lakeward, so that 
no assistance could be derived from the 
shore to continue approximating altitude as 
my flight progressed. 

Just then the motor ceased firing and I 
was at once placed in the awkward position 
of having to descend on the surface of in- 
visible water. It was impracticable to level 
out the machine in midair at an altitude oi 
two hundred feet, because it would have 
then precipitated itself into the water in one 
of many awkward positions. It was like- 
wise impracticable to maintain a downward 
glide unless there could be some way of dis- 
tinguishing or approximating the position 
of the water’s surface. 

In vain I endeavored to find a bit of drift- 
wood, some seaweed, or any other floating 
object; there was none to be found. It 
therefore remained for me to commence my 
downward glide and to make a wild guess 
at the distance to the water beneath. Fora 


second or two I maintained the glide, and 
then I was under the impression that | could 
perceive a little ripple on the water's sur- 
face. This indicated that there was still a 
distance of fifty feet between the water and 
the machine; so I kept on gliding. 

Instantly there was a biinding whirl of 
spray, a cracking of broken woodwork, a 
hissing as of escaping steam round the hot 
engine—then a muffled silence. The next 
moment my head bobbed above the surface 
of the water and I climbed on the wreckage 
of the overturned craft. I had had my first 
lesson in flying over calm waters. 

The airman who first attempts to fly 
across the ocean is unquestionably going to 
try to select the most ideal weather possi- 
ble. It will probabiy be his decision that 
calm air is preferable to active air—at least 
for the start of the trip—and it will be, pro- 
vided he has foreseen the difficulties of 
flying over a calm sea. 

To safeguard his flight over such a con- 
dition there should be installed on his 
machine a quick-acting altitude indicator, 
so that the distance above the water may 
be always closely estimated. Such an 
instrument will in itself be of very little 
value in assisting the aviator to land on the 
surface of the water. To meet this latter 
possibility, the ocean airliner should be 
equipped with a long adjustable rod pro- 
jecting at least twenty feet in front of the 
machine, so that the rod may strike the 
water an appreciable length of time before 
the machine itself is in danger of doing so 

There may occur to the mind of some 
ingenious engineer a better means of con 
tending with the surprising condition of a 
dead-calm sea. In any case some reason 
able precaution must be taken to guard 
against the situation or else the trip of the 
first airman is likely to end in one sudden, 
solemn, lonely splash in the midst of a 
watery wilderness. 


The Chances of Success 


So there are many difficulties that will 
arise during the flight of the man who 
makes the first attempt to cross the ocean 
He may dream of a glorious flight throug! 
the tropical climes of the Atlantic Ocear 
between South America and Africa; he 
may plan a trip from Newfoundland to 
Greenland, to Iceland or to Norway—such 
a trip has already been proposed—pre- 
pared for the icy conditions of the arctic 
climes; he may choose to fly in the path of 
the trans-Atlantic liners between America 
and Europe. In any case, whether he flies 
through tropical, temperate or arctic cli- 
mates, he must be prepared to meet the 
peculiar difficulties described above, or hi 
plans will never reach materialization. 

If by enumerating these difficulties and 
relating unfortunate experiences, which 
seem to me to have some bearing on the com 
ing event, I am discouraging any one from 
engaging in the wonderful sport of aviation 
or am deterring any aspirant from the effort 
of making a long ocean flight, I am indeed 
sorry. There is no question that the trip 


is possible at the present day and with the | 


facilities we have at hand. There is very 
little question that the man who goes into 
every detail connected with such a trip, 
who uses, so far as possible, apparatus of 
known and tried merits, and who scier 

tifically prepares for all conceivable emer- 
gencies, will come out of the enterprise at 
least with his life—and in all probability 
with complete success. 

The ocean is known; the air is known; 
even the changes that are going to take 
place in the air and on the ocean can be 
predicted with marvelous accuracy for long 
periods in advance. It remains, therefore, 
for some man to prepare himself and to 
make the attempt. And I believe he will 
succeed—if he is prepared! 
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To-day big production permits us to sell the best trucks 
we have ever built at prices astonishingly low. 


From 1% Tons, at $1500 


Gasoline “tas tas 2.43000 


Chassis 


Electric 


Chassis Without Batteries 


GMC trucks have SERVICE BUILT INTO THEM. Our 
plan of co-operation with owners insures their satisfaction. 
Our policy means quality trucks, quantity production, 
quick sales and small profits—this is one big reason 
why shrewd buyers are choosing GMC trucks. 
Correspondence invited with dealers of financial responsibility 


GENERAL MoTORS TRUCK COMPANY 





Pontiac 






Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Detroit, St. Louis. 











1% Ton Gasoline Model 
Price, Chassis Only, 


GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


General Motors Truck Company is one of the units of 
General Motors Cornpany, the strongest organization of 


It was the first big manufacturer of 
commercial motor vehicles to build both gasoline and electric trucks i: 
capacities from 1000 pounds to 6 tons. 


From 1000 Ibs. at $1200 
To 12000 Ibs. at $2500 


Branches: — New York, Boston, Chicago, 
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VARDON PRAISES 
THE 
MOTOR MOWER 


HE famous English golf professional 
finds American courses much im- 
proved and says Coldwell is to blame. 


Read his letter: 
Philadeipbia, November 12th, 1913 


« mal M eR ¢ ' ¥ 
‘ ab, N. Y 

s:—The Aue : x es have improved very muct 
ast 1 play bere 1900, « I have come to the conclusion that 
your Motor Mowe ‘ 
Tea t fod w ex 8 great merits, but at any rate I 
an truthfully say that O. K. in every particular. Would a 
Green Cx es t ‘ horses and procure a Motor 
Mower which pays for itself Wo seasons 

Yours fait y gne Harry Vanix 

The Coldwell combination roller and motor 
mower will do more and better work than three 
horse mowers. Rolls and mows in one operation. 
Climbs 25°, grades easily. 


Let us send you our motor mower book, also a 
catalogue of 150 different styles of horse and 
hand mowers. 


Coldwell Lawn 


Philadelphia 



















































Mower Company 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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take the color better; 
durability of the sels} 
protection for the painted s 
without Zinc can. 


sent for the booklet, 


‘To the man about 


say one word: 


Hence do not make a brush move until you 


‘Your Move.” 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


to paint a house we 
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Would $40.00 a Week 
Interest Your 


W TOULD you like to be “‘outside’’ in the fresh, invigorating 
air during these coming months of Spring? Free to do your 
own bidding and earning $40.00 a week or more, as you choose? 
Your own boss? We seek a representative for The Saturday 
wning Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
We seek the 


clear-eyed, energetic type of man or woman, the aggressive 


. ia ”” 
in your locality. We do not wish a canvasser. 


person, who will represent our publications with credit not only 
to themselves but to us. Acting as the representative of this 
Company you are assured a business training that will broaden 
and develop you, besides paying you handsomely. We allow a 
stated commission on every subscription, whether new or a 
renewal, and also we send you a liberal salary each month, 
depending upon the time you can devote to the work. You can 
find no work that is more remunerative than acting as our repre- 
sentative all or part of your time. You will agree with us after 
you have learned of our plan. We will explain this when you 
assure us of your interest. It will not obligate you in any way. 


Agency Division, Box 246 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE HARDY NERVES 
OF WOMAN 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


in the classic feat of trying to match sam- 
ples or ribbons is that he really gets them 
right, but his wife does not know it and 
consequently cannot see it. 

This is probably one of the reasons why, 
in spite of the fact that almost every girl 


| above the poverty line has been given a 


wishy-washy course in watercolors or in 
hand-painting on china—while scarcely 


| one boy in five ever gets that privilege 


Zinc 


| touch—are found, strange to relate, the 
| most striking differences between the sexes. 


To all paint from which the best results | 
are desired Zinc should be added because 
it enhances everything that is expected of 
It makes the paint whiter or makes it 
; it greatly increases the 
it forms a stronger 
urface than paint 


at least ninety-nine per cent of the great 
artists, both portrait and landscape, are 
men. 

The hearing of men and women is more 
nearly equal, though in both range and 
discrimination man is slightly in advance 
again. 

In the last and possibly the most fun- 
damental sense of all, however—that of 


This is, of course, totally contrary to the 
popular impression, for the delicate, taper- 
ing fingers, the thin, translucent skin and 
the graceful lines and gestures of women 
would certainly lead us to expect that they 


would have a greater delicacy and sensi- | 


tiveness of touch toecorrespond. 

The facts, as ascertained by careful tests, 
are exactly the reverse—particularly in 
that form of so-called touch sometimes 
known as the muscular sense or pressure 
sense, which gives us information as to the 
size, shape and weight of bodies handled. 
Here woman’s perceptions and discrimina- 
tions are little better than infantile; and 
it is to this peculiarity that she probably 
owes her well-known difficulty in learning 
the use of tools, the control of machinery 
and the mechanical arts generally, and not 
because she has not a mechanical brain or 
an inventive genius. 


Women Not illogical 


It is probable that in some of these re- 


| spects—notably the last—training and edu- 


cation will do much to wipe out the difference 
between the sexes. 

So far as the criteria at our disposal or 
tests hitherto applied go, woman’s intellect 
is just as good as man’s; but she does differ 


| from masculine standards in both the range 
| and the discrimination of her sense percep- 


tions. Putting it crudely, it is not that she 
does not reason accurately and generalize 
ably, but that her material is faulty, be- 
cause it has not been adequately reported 
to her by her sense receptors—not that she 
is illogical, but that her premises are 
imperfect. 

It is in the lower rather than in the higher 
part of her nervous system that she appears 
to differ most from man; but, of course, 
the training of the senses is the true field of 
education, as the schools of today are just 
beginning to find out. And, when boys and 
girls are both given mental training that 
will fit them for this life, instead of for 
the next, there can be little doubt that 


| many of these differences in sense percep- 


tion will greatly diminish if not completely 


| disappear. 


The most discouraging feature of the 


5 | attempts to educate women, even so far as 
| they have gone, is that we have t: ken the 
| old, traditional, classic idea of what was 


a proper education for boys, lifted it over 


| bodily and imposed it on girls. 


It is not in the least logical or fair to 
taunt woman—as is often done—with her 


| failure to score an adequate proportion of 


the great successes in public life and other 


| fields of the world’s work, because the 
| methods of activity, the rules of the game, 


have been laid down exclusively by men 
and for men. 

As is nearly always the case in action 
based on too narrow a point of view, the re- 
sulting methods—if they deserve the name 
of methods at all rather than that of cus- 
toms—have not by any means been those 
best adapted to bring out the highest 
powers of men themselves; while they have 
been almost prohibitive for women. Yet, 
in spite of them, she has held her own, won 
her own way, and made the hand that 
rocks the cradle rule the world. 
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Ends Millions 


of Corns 


Do you know that mil- 
lions of corns are now 
ended in one way? 

Blue-jay takes out about one 
million corns a month; it frees 
from corns legions of people daily. 
Since its invention it has ended 
sixty million corns. 

The way is quick and easy, painless 
and efficient. Apply Blue-jay at 
night. From that time on you will 
forget the corn. 

Then Blue-jay gently undermines 
the corn. Generally in 48 hours the 
loosened corn comes out here is no 
pain, no trouble 

Don't pare your corns There is 
danger in it and it brings only brief 
relief. 

Don't be discouraged because in- 
efficient methods have failed 

Do what millions do—use Blue-jay. 
It is modern, scientific And it ends 
the corn completely in an easy, pleas- 
int way 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 














$100 
DOWN 


Prices, $15 Up—$1 or 

down, ac cording to si 

sty! Sn 4 punt 
Ball 


Home Billiards one Pool 


Le wr le th te 1 public 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You play on it while P iying pecial room 
is needed. Sizes of tab! upt 43 x9 ft. (stand- 


ard). REE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


me week 
Tl ret 


Write today for strate t “.« at es, t ve et 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 823 Center St., Portland, Me. 
Mfrs. § es tless Insect Screens 4 rd Tables 


‘ 
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inoee ye 1ipments at 
r other n ai p 
Sune —s 2%e for $10 pareet 

Protects you ag nst part a 
cause, including fire, thet 
| tnswrance Rates | 
| $10 or less Be | pr 
| $10 to $25 Se j are a | 
3 Te | shor id ken oe 
$35 to $50 1e | Fe Write ta 
Etc. to $150 ation 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Capital $4,000,000 NORTH AMERICA 
Surplus$8,500,000 234 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
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My fres ee soa 


“Its real violet fragrance, its translucent color of fresh violet leaves, and its soft, generous 
lather are so delightfully refreshing I call it my ‘freshening-up’ soap.’ 





What this enthusiastic user expre SSCS YOu Wil ' fee: ; Try Jer ens Violet Glycerine So ap at freshe I up time this 
the first time you use Jergens VY iolet Glycerine evenir See what a sense of dainty cleanliness it brings you, 
Soap what an exquisitely fresh fragrance it imparts to your skin 


This toilet delight that thousands of dainty women Se nd Ie for sample cake 


now enjoy you will become enthusiastic over too. thee Coupes Daiew 


. . Mail the coupon below with a 2c stamp and we will send you 
The moment you see it, and smell it, a ucst-size ¢ ike by return mati Mail coupon now Address 
Che Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 308, Cincinnati, Ohio 


you will want it! In Canada Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap is now on sale by 


. 1} ' 1 Canadian druggists from ist to past for sample « 
Ihe delicate perfume of fresh, sweet violets, the beautifu _— ‘ ‘ —_ — — , 'p! i 
er send 2c stamp to THE ANDREW JERGENS COo., Lt 
green of the violet leaf, caught in a soap so clear you can D 123] h. 
through it —this is Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. Smell nl “ » Pert onal 
hold it to the light! “Then we know you will want it 






And when you use it! Its lather is so plentiful, so delicately 
10c a cake 
3 cakes for 25c 


perfumed, so soft and smooth in any water, you will find a new 


‘ 


enjoyment in the simple bathing of your face and hands 


Jergens 


ot ; Sh Su 4 
VIOLET UAE eo 





Glycerine Soap A a 
Cd =. 


Lathers freely in any water 


Get ii at your dealer Be sure you see the name Jergens e 
} rT sai¢ by Ata ri¢ eryuwnhere throughout the | 5 and ¢ anada a 
), , 4 rier’ rir 


MAI 
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HUDSON Six-40 
$1750 


. . , vad & 
> | baled 


en 





6 be new HUDSON Six-40 

can best speak for itself. You 
know your likes and wishes. See 
if this car meets them. 


It needs no salesmanship. The 
facts'are all apparent. Just get the 
car’s own story and judge it for 
yourself, 


Decide These Things 

Virst, do you want a Six? If any 
doubt lingers, this ride will dispel 
it. ‘The smoothness, the flexibil- 
ity, the lack of vibration will make 
a resistless appeal. If you like 
luxury of motion you are coming 
to a Six. 

Then the weight question, The 
HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds, due to skillful designing 
and properly chosen materials. Do 
you wish to carry, in an equal- 
powered car, from 450 to 1,250 
extra pounds? It would mean the 
same, in tire cost and fuel, as to 
carry at all times three to eight 
extra passengers. 

Then operative cost. The HUD- 
SON Six-40 has a new-type motor 
—small bore and long stroke — 
which has made amazing miles-per- 
gallon records. Your HUDSON 
dealer has many actual compari- 
Figure out what this one fea- 
ture will save in the years to come. 


SONS. 
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Rides Like Constant Coasting 


The Quality Question 


HEN let this SIX-40, designed 

by Howard E. Coffin, show 
you the meaning of a high-grade 
car. Judge what it means in 
staunchness, in freedom from 
trouble, in long life and low upkeep. 
Now that $1750 buys all these 
things, isn’t quality worth getting? 


HEN see if this car meets your 

ideals of beauty. Note the 
streamline body with the lines un- 
broken and without a hinge in 
sight. Mark the perfect finish, 
the deep, rich, hand-buffed uphol- 
stery. Will a car so distinguished 
add to the pleasure of ownership? 


S. the new equipment —the 
iJ two disappearing tonneau seats, 
the ‘‘One-Man”’ top, the quick- 
adjusting side curtains, the dim- 
ming searchlights, the concealed 
speedometer gear. Note how extra 
tires are carried—ahead of the front 
door. Note the gasoline tank with 
its gauge in the cowl. Note the 
convenience of every control. All 
these are this year’s improvements. 


The Price Question 

HEN judge if anything in 

comparable cars justifies a 
higher price. What more can any 
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Just Drive this Six Ten Miles. 
No Question then About Sixes! 


Ge to your local HUDSON dealer. Take a ride, at the wheel, in this new Six-40. Then you will become forever 
a Six enthusiast. Note this price, this weight, these flowing lines, these superb appointments. Note that Howard 
E. Coffin builds the HUDSON Six-40. And then you will have the answer to the question of “ which Six.” 


maker offer in a car of like capac- 
ity? And what lower price, in any 
type, offers so much per dollar? 

Count depreciation too. Since the 
Six is the type of the future, and 
since these lines and equipment are 
the coming vogue, think how this 
car will hold its value as compared 
with other types. 


ET the HUDSON Six-40— 

the car itself —answer these 
questions for you. Let it make its 
own appeal. And don’t delay. 
We are at this writing weeks be- 
hind on our orders. We have no 
hope of meeting all the next two 
months’ demand. 


Phaeton, with extra tonneau seats 
—or Roadster—$1750 f. o. b. Detroit. 
Convertible Roadster, with leather 
top, lined, windows that drop out 
of sight into the doors —a car as 
beautiful and comfortable in rough 
weather as a limousine, and that 
can be quickly changed to an open 
roadster, $1950. 


The HUDSON Six-54 


The new HUDSON Six-5¢4 is al- 
most identical with the HUDSON 
Six-40 in design and equipment. 
But it is largerand more powerful. 
It is for men who want a more 
impressive car. Its price is $2250. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7849 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














OTTO 


(Continued from Page 22 


“Your wife is satisfied only to be married, 
Otto. She is willing even on her wedding 
day that her husband should be away from 
her flirting with some one else and trying 
to make another girl believe that he will 
marry her too. Do not get angry, Otto,” 
Papa Reichert warned. “It is not against 


your wife I am saying something yet. Go 
and bring your wife.’ 
Otto looked steadily at his father; then 


he went out. 


“Now is the time, mamma, we should 
be glad of having so much money,” Papa 
teichert sobbed as the rustle of Otto's 


automobile wheels was heard on the drive. 
“ Beyond doubt that is what this girl wants. 
Until now, too, it is only a marriage by the 
law—and what the law has done the law 
can be made by money to undo again.” 

He went to the phone. 

“Paul?”’ he demanded when he had got 
his number. “Is it you? Come 
to my house at once. Something terrible 
has happened here—dreadful!” His voice 
broke. “Yes; it concerns thefamily. Bring 
Hortense. I will tell you when you get here. 
Do you know where Emil is tonight? , 
That is right; I had forgotten he had a 
speech at the Commerce Association dinner; 
but no matter—he must come.” 

After a _Jonger wait he got 
brother. “This is Rudolph, 
must come to my house. 
help if the Kaufmannschaft ‘have not yet 
heard your speech. It is you that have 
made trouble enough here, Emil! 


his seco! d 
Emil. You 


I cannot 


Very well: will send the limousine for 
Meta.” 
He went out to see about sendins Bee car 


for Emil’s wife and did not return to the 

He paced up and down the dining room. 
His face had grown older to look at in the 
last few minutes—- waxen-looking, more 
deeply lined; a white spot marked each 
cheekbone. He could see through the hang- 
ings between the rooms his awed and fright- 
ened family; but on Grandma Reichert’s 
face there was a look of exaltation. Had 
his mother gone crazy then? Papa Reichert 
could not understand. 

Presently, to the buzzing of motors in the 
street outside, the others began to arrive. 
Paul and his wife came first; Emil’s wife 
almost on their heels. Papa Reichert saw 
the women go to Mamma Reichert direct, 
giving comfort before they knew the cause 

Uncle Paul sat down on the edge of a 
chair, looking gravely and inquiringly about 
him. Now the portieres again were pushed 
aside and Uncle Emil appeared, brushed, 
waxed, in evening dress, as he had come 
from the banquet. He stood twirling his 
pointed mustache and counting heads. 

Papa Reichert involuntarily started for- 
ward. 

“Emil,” he cried from the dining-room 
door, “Otto hes married your stenog- 
rapher.”’ 

* Du Liebe 
gratulz ated him? 
joyously 

Papa Reichert stopped short in amaze- 
ment. 

“You do not seem to understand 
Uncle Paul said sternly. “‘This is a great 
abedert tune unless, indeed, you know some- 
thing important about the girl that is not 
known to the rest of us.”’ 

“1? No; I know nothing. 
inquire about her.” 

“You did not inquire about her? So that 
is how you select wives for your nephews, 
Emil!”’ Uncle Paul shouted. 

“It was a stenographer I was picking out, 
Paul. I only telephoned to the typewriter 
company. They sent one who was no good 
so I sent her back; then they sent this one, 
and she was the prettiest and smartest girl 
we had had yet—-so I kept her. I did not 
ask her anything.” 

Uncle Emil looked round to find 
and went and sat down beside her. 

“This is fine, Meta! Fine!” he exclaimed 
delightedly. “‘We will give a great dinner 
for Mr. and Mrs. Otto Reichert. To think 
Otto should have fallen in love with her! 
Begin to decide whom we shall invite.” 

Papa Reichert angrily gestured to him to 
keep still; he had heard some one coming. 
The hangings opened and Otto stood before 
them, looking round at them inquiringly. 
wife?”’ Papa Reichert 


Where is he? 
Uncle 


Hi: ive you con- 
Emil exclaimed 


, Emil,” 


I did not 


his wife 


“Where is your 
demanded. 
She’s outside,” 
and respectfully. ‘ 
here. 


Otto answered firmly 
‘I’m going to bring her 
But you’re—you're all gathered 





here as if you were going to judge a crimi 
and we're not coming in here if you're going 
to treat Charlotte as if she’d done something 
wicked.” 

Papa Reichert swallowed hard. Unhs 
piness and disappointment were Lreak 
him fast. 

“Otto,” he said plaintively, 
girl so changed you that you 
longer trust your papa and mamma?” 

Otto set a chair meaningly among them 
and went out. Then the hangings parted 
once more and Otto brought in his wife 

The room was perfec tly still as the girl 


crossed to the empty chair and sat down 





“has thi 


cannot any 


She wore a dark skirt and a plain whit 
waist with a coat over it, and a simple black 
hat. 

Papa Reichert knew at once that she 
owned no furs, for she was chilled from 
riding in the open automobile. Mamma 
Reichert and Aunt Hortense exchanged 
understanding looks. The girl was trem- 
bling violently; and her blue eyes, which 
she fixed apprehensively on Papa Reichert, 


— the frightened look of an employee at 
ult before her e mp! oyer. 

* Pap a Reichert exchanged looks with 
Uncle Paul and cleared his throat 
not finding it so easy to accuse this fright 
ened girl as he had expected. 

““We do not set ourselves up above oth 
people,” he impressively, “‘or think 
somebody else is not so good as we are; but 
it is true that when 
our family we think they ought not to do it 
without letting us know anything al 
beforehand. Ott © perhaps has told you 
thi at already.’ 

Mr. 
rouneciniie. 

“We think here 
married a girl ought not away 
her own people and living nobody knows 
how and doing nobody knows what. When 
it appears that a person living like that has 
married our Otto we think we have 
more right to ask questions.” 

“TI am quite willing, Mr. Reichert, to 
answer any questions you may ask.” 

Again Papa Reichert cleared his throat 
It was going to be terribly difficult to offer 
this girl money, but he knew that it had to 


said 
somebody marries into 


out 


Reichert,” the girl an 


swered 


she is 
from 


too, that belore 


Lo be 


still 


be done. 
“Well, then,” he demanded, “why did 
you marry Otto? You did not ve 





would be pleased with such 
You did not think it was the right 
Otto to marry some one who had nothing 
not even a family?” 
a have an aunt.” 
“Here?” 
“No; in Per vania,”” 
“What is your aunt? : 
“She keeps a rooming house, 
Papa Reichert winced. 
“Weil, why were you 
aunt?” Uncle Paul excl 





not with that 


almed 





st That would have saved al trouble 
“It would be better, P you kept 
still,” Papa Reichert admon l. “Your 
parents, Miss—Mrs.—were of Pen: 
sylvania?”’ 
“Yes, Mr. Reichert. If I do not tell 1 


frankly all the particulars about myself 
is because I do not know them,” the girl 
faltered nervously. “I was 
from Pennsylvania by my father after my 
mother died. I know I have rel 
but there is only one - them 
with whom I ever ha 
iethee was a clerk in an insurance 
I could not visit my aunt while he w 
because I would not leave him; 
he died 

“You do not need to teil us why } 
not visit he r afterward,” Uncle Paul | 
dryly. “‘Clerks in insurance office $s do not 
leave their children a penny 

“I cannot remember that Hortense was 

any kind of an heiress when you marri 
her, Paul,’’ Uncle Emil said mildly 

Uncle Paul stared at him angrily; he 


_ ight 


atives there, 
this au 


ve corresponded My 








rried 


twirled his mustache as he stood trying t 

think of a retort. Then suddenly he red 
dened, turned and looked at his wife in a 
startled way, and he sat down beside her 


and took her hand. 

“At least,” Aunt Hortense bristled, “ we 
did not do anything to be ashamed of i: 
getting married. We did not do it with: 
telling anybody.” 

‘That is true,” 
was at your wedding, Otto? 

“Nobody, Uncle Emil. A judge married 
us. 


said Uncle Emil. 
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“FUS 








all nut and hard centers. 
are Whitman agencies. 

direct from the makers. 
Our agents are almost everywhere 


sign, 










ey 
Dollar 


a 


Pound 


Contains 
Only: 


A Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks 


1s the original assortment of chocolates without any cream centers 


Sold at the drug stores and others tha 
These stores get fresh, frequent suppli 

Freshness and 
the stores that show the 7/4 
If none is convenient, mail a dollar for a trial pound. 

Write for *‘List of Good Things 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
Makers of ijitmand | and Maz Whip 


neous ( hocolate hmallou 





t 


*s 


satisiaction guarantec d. 


™ 
































The “W & B” Lawn Mower 
Goes With a Smile— 


T IS durable, handsomely finished and has a self sharpening 


adjustment. It runs as easily as a baby carriage, is perfectly 


construc ted and owing to the simpli ity of its design, it rarely 
gets out of order 


ee *¢ 


AKT 





Running | , M — Cuttir 
awh riowers 

have all the quality that $ possibie to mcorporate in law r e a, | acked : 
corporation with 60 ye irs experience in the ma ture of mow utting arts 
Each machine is tested before shipping and guaranteed free from defective 
matenais and workr anship 

The “W & B Diamond Spec _ s the highest grade Mow fel ‘W & 
famuil en diel inctive features all bearing and self-sharpening adjust 
etc., that will interest you 

The “W & B Junior” Ball Bearing is an excellent, medium priced, a ind 


yu use a “W & B Junior” Ball Be 


‘ 1 * 
nower. “Velvet lawns if y« 


Ask Your rapeeet Dealer for a ““W & B” 





Ask your dea e lawn mower w Wal arked 
the anadie i he lors t have any hand . ? ‘ ¢ 
jy write tor r tree itera ew ae iw 
name of your nearest dealer who does handle the B 





THE WHITMAN & BARNES MFG, CO. 
Established 1854 General Offices, AKRON, OHIO Me 
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“Right next to yours is my office, but 
you did not even put your head in at my 
door and say: ‘Come along, Uncle Emil! 
I am going to get married!’ 
“You would have told papa.” 
“No; I would not have told papa. I do 
not want to make anybody angry here, but 
I know all about papa. Papa is like a man 
who has been trying to get married twice. 
First he married mamma because he loved | 
her and wanted to be happy; and now he | 
would have liked, through you, to marry 
Lucia, so as to give proof what great people 
he and mamma have become. No—do not 
scowl at me, Rudolph. If it is only Otto's 
happiness you are thinking of why do you 
| not let Otto look for it in the same way you 
| found yours?” 

Matters were getting out of Papa Rei- 
chert’s control. He reddened as he stared 
at Uncle Emil. 


“At my wetting. said Aunt Hortense Nature ond Ait lpited 0 


suddenly, was Meta that caught the 7 
bouquet, and that showed truly that she § If <fte grew, like flowers, they 4 
was going to be the next one married. could not be fresher, purer—more f 
“How afraid I was that some one would & inviting ‘ 

} 

i 


will not ruin your hall floor— 
if it is varnished with Valspar 


FOPLE track in mud and bathroom floor; the various acci- 
lush and water—and your. dents with hot and cold water that 
omes dull, loses its occur in the kitchen, have no effect 


get her before I did!" Uncle Emil observed. 
“Rudolph had the smallest wedding,” 
Grandma Reichert said, ‘‘ because it was the 
first one. What asmall place we had then 
one room for selling and the bakery in the 
basement! There were not any flowers at | | eeu /) ea i 
all at Rudolph’s wedding except the sugar 
flowers on the bridecake. We had those Bonbons Chocolates 
because we could make them ourselves. Do 
you remember how we all walked through 
the street to the church, with mamma in her etait iptadalmnn: Guadiininaied 
¥ hite dress? ‘ : by forty years of e xperienc e and 
“Almost I put out my eyes making that : i th lible ¢ 
dress at night after working hours,” Mamma a a ay Papen especie my ey “pea 
Reichert recalled abruptly. Her diamonds rave os po - ope pnmaon 
rose and fell at the remembrance. a = a “4 — 
“We are not getting forward by thiscon- § P'*°**° SS Sh CEMEY. 
versation,” said Uncle Emil. “The only gS Bonbons and Chocolates and 
way to get forward is to kiss the bride— and many other sweet things from M69 are 
even Meta cannot object to my doing that sold by ef4e sales agents (leading drug 
now. I am glad it is not Lucia, for I would ~ “ty event - —_ — and 
be afraid to kiss Lucia. I would think every ani nol vee as at _ 
time I went near Lucia I had to putonmy | 9 O°" — 
dress suit.” \ Auaul Lert 64 Irving Place, New York 
“Yes; this is more comfortable. But anes Frank De K. Huyler, President 
the splash of water on a_ request. Rudolph is the oldest brother and you have hk 
' no right to kiss her before he has kissed | J Ask for <igh Cocoa and “Sigh Baking 
VALENTINE & COMPANY her,” Aunt Meta objected. . 


Papa — ‘hert did not hear what was 
VALENTINE'S Largest Manufacturers of LEAITIN being said. Ever since she had spoken of her 
ALSPAR High-Grade Varnishes vwot\/ A! N FS white dress he had been gazing at Mamma 
ne Be Ae in the World R ISH Reichert as though she were some one he 


am —" 7 , had not seen in a iong while. He sat down 
15 ) TT ‘ ; ; > SHED 32 7 - ; ‘. . 
588 FOURTH AVENUE ESTABLISHED 1832 NEW YORK CITY beside her now and sought her hand with 


BOSTON TORONTO PARIS amsterDAM | his. He could remember plainly when first 

P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope. he had touched that hand and all that it 

| had meant tohim. He knew that Mamma 

Reichert was thinking the same things as 

he, for she caressed his fingers and he could 
hear her softly sobbing. 

All Papa Reichert’s life seemed adjusting 
itself to a new measure just because he 
was reinembering how he had felt toward 
Mamma Reichert when he first had seen 
her in that white dress. He looked round 

| at them in a daze and his eyes met those of 
Mrs. Otto Reichert. How sweet she was 

and gentle! How lucky it was he had not 

: ’ : offered her money, because even a fool | 

could see how much she was in love with | 

We Say : MT) Otto! How pleasant it would be to see Otto | 

Ct happy, and how comfortable to have such | 


D arn- -Less ; . a simple, sweet daughter-in-law! 


; He could hear in the street the chauffeurs 
Kk Th W . | calling to one another, and in the big din- 
or ine hole Family ing room the servants clearing away the 
Most Useful of Them All dinner dishes. How unimportant for hap- 
ND why not when you can There never was and never will be a piness chauffeurs and servants seemed! — — 
£% obtain smooth and delight- better way of getting about town than There never had been such happiness as he 
fully etylish hosters guaranteed th eanil ona bicycle. It’s no effort to pedal a | and Mamma Reichert had known in the 


Stillwell- Cline H m 
darning for four months —new mile in 5 minutes. No motor trouble. | little bakery. Tears rose in Papa Reichert’s | a-Tlomes 


paid if holes appear? || | No cost. No waiting for trolleys. No eyes and he felt their wetness on his cheeks. and Bungalows 
car crowding and crushed toes. And “We have been great fools, mamma,” he slg the high 


DUSTER BROWN bicycling is the greatest fun there is. said suddenly. “*T—] think we are waking r oe ee st-of 
Great for health great for strength out of a bad dream.” STILLWELL 

DARNLESS great for economy. He got up abruptly and went to Char- f BUILDING PLANS 

lotte and kissed her. : e cahaii 


For 30 years the Iver Johnson has ranked Ate s I . - 
uaranteed Hosiery first. First in speed, in strength, in dur Congratulations!” he said heartily. : 
| bility and in beauty. It's made of seamle “Congratulations!” tiliwell Homes ar tin 
rer Men, Women hil | steel tubing Bearings are perfect in design | | limate. Inexpensive to t ‘ 
&C dren and exquisite in workmans ship 5 coats of | Our Books give photos — plans— costs — full descriptions 
nade —must be to make good hand rubbed enamel and heavy nickel plate “REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” Aj] 3 


yi - 4h ree Pahoa ace aigae $0 : Too Many Minutes “WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” ers BOOKS 


a short time, get upon Valspar. b 
It is not just purity that gives hy4a 


} 
their rare delic 1ousness, It 1s the 


Any Valsparred surface can be 

nished with an « ary scrubbed with soap and water and 

its lustre will merely be increased. 

varnished with Ask the salesman in any place that 

ells varnish about our guarantee of 

the varnish that water Valspar, for home use—your money 
back if not satisfied. 

no danger to your floors A 4-ounce sample will be sent upon 

y radiators, provided these receipt of 10c. in stamps to cover 
varnished with Valspar. Mailing and packing 


at of rain through anopen Name of your nearest dealer on 


Chocolate at your grocer s 























BUILD THIS “V” BOTTOM 
MODEL —IT'S aAey— 

eine potter as and t 

; BROOKS SYSTEM 

Write for our Boat Box st 

pa tS pat ayy hd Dg 

< i MFG. CO. 8333 Rust Ave, Saginaw, Mich. f,"] 
: : Ts SF GR 
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ple cotton yarn with 


pure lmen thread reinforcement 1 $ © $2 i FOR 
/ V . . “LITFLE G. 1 
toes, soles and tops. Smooth and I E R J O H N S O N HE negro coachman of a Southern sena- Son “= ~ —4 , = $ 


allcolors,sizesandweights. 25 4 Vand ’ 
TRUSS tor who attends the Episcopal Church, We sel Books and Blue Prints on a Money-back jana 
BICYCLE 


ir pairs guaranteed four months. ° : : > ° 
BRIDGE after many invitations from the senator's W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
Ack Your Dealer an any 1 é : seng s » Ar 
t supply you, send $1 with size, weight Send for «82-page book which tells of wife, went into the church one Sunday \_~ tive Henne Bldg, Los Angeles 


nied and we will sec you are Bicycies, Motorcycles, Revolvers and Iver morning instead of staying outside. 
a a MILLS + Biscceceey nace pemametiaaes “How did you like the service, Jim?” One of Our Agents Made Six _ 
" 201 Sherman Avenue Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works she asked afterward. FE very aay entetiet 


Chattancoga, Tenn 290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. kc “Not much, mistis,”’ Jim replied. “‘ That a Cleaners and Swe 
DEALERS: Wim fr 99 Chambers Street 717 Market Strest ain’ no church foh me. Dey wastes too rg: pees = 


reposition home and purse Bock won ; 
ne gE New York San Francisco much time readin’ th’ minutes ob th’ pre- a ne md for Cata 
en vious meetin’. SWEEPCLEANER CO Box K, Torrington, Coan 
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R a bright, cheerful office 


— for a shiny desk, clean chairs, spotless 
tables, filing cases and bright woodwork— 


—for that clean, attractive appearance of 
good business and prosperity— 


—a bottle of LIQUID VENEER and fifteen 
minutes of a boy’s time each morning and your 
whole office can be made and kept spick-and-span. ns 
Equally pleasing results on Mahogany, Oak, Mis- ; 
sion, Enamel. Leaves a perfectly dry, lustrous 
surface just like new. 


Better Protection for a Longer Time 


Every essential ingredient in SW P (Sherw in-Williams Paint 
Prepare d) is a Sherwin-Williams Product. Pure lead, pure zinc, 
and pure linseed oil are made by us in order to safeguard the paint 



























































Send out today to the nearest Department, Hard- ’ | for your house. We put into S W P what experience has proved 
ware, Furniture, Grocery or Drug Store—get a 2Sc, " i will produce the best paint. Our formula is the result of nearly 
50c or $1.00 bottle and try this easy, simple, quick »0 years testing 
LIQUID VENEER way. | A good painter and S W P mean better protection for a longer time than 
ever bel 
Insist on the yellow package with the name WYO WH. H W us Porttolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating. It is free. 
\t 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. ? SHEP W, 
hy } ) WIN-WWILLIAMS - 
J az, rT? rye te 
, | Xi PAINTS & VARNISHES \q; 
d } 1 \ . 
> ; | | Seles Ofhees and Warehouses in principal cities 
4 jj \ Best dealers everywhere 
- Fr 7 e ; ’ \ +} Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O 
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GEM DAMASKEENE BLADES 
fit all Safety Razors like models shown and make them work better 


Let us prove this—Free. Send us your name and state make of your razor and we will send you, absolutely Free, one new Gem Damaskeene Blade 


One trial will convince you that this Blade has the keenest and most practical cutting edge made, and you will always use 
it, whether shaving with one of the old model razors or the new Germ Damaskeene. 

The Gem Damaskeene Blade is harder—smoother—more durable —because it is made from the finest Damascus 
razor steel, each blade being tempered singly by our own patented process. Price per set of 7 blades 35 cents. 


Just as the Gem Damaskeene Blade is superior, so is the Germ Damaskeene Holder superior in every detail. Four 
distinct models mark the stages of the Gem development—each new model representing a new achievement in safety-razor making 





Model “A” was the first Gem—a good razor Model “D” is the present day Gem—the 1914 Marvel—the mechanically perfect, con 

Model “B” was the second Gem—smilar to the original but with improved teeth adjustment. venient sized, light weight razor, with finely adjusted guiding teeth and unique 

Model “C” was the third Gem—here the method of holding the blade was improved—a frame which automatically adjusts blade to exact shaving angle, ensuring 
hinged bar replacing the small side hooks. a smooth, quick, comfortable shave 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR OUTFIT COMPLETE WITH 7 DAMASKEENE BLADES $1.00 
DEALERS WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH TRIAL BLADES UPON APPLICATION ONLY 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 210-218 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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Don’t Gamble—Invest in Guaranteed Vitalic Tires 


Every penny you invest in Vitalic 
Tires must yield a positive income 
in actual mileage. There is no risk. 
Our guarantee protects you. For 
that guarantee reads: “If for any 
reason Vitalic Tires fail to satisfy 
you — fail to make good our every 
claim, take them back to your dealer 
and get new tires or your money.” 


Why such a guarantee is possible 


After years of experience as the larg- 
est single manufacturer of bicycle and 
motorcycle tires in the world, we have 
at last succeeded in building a tire so 
rugged, so enduring, so vwita/ in tire 
qualities that it must give satisfaction. 


One broken thread — the tire is done! 


The base —the strength — of a tire is 
in the fabric-—the woven fabric which is 
built into the tire. Without this fabric, 
the elastic rubber would blow up like a 
toy balloon. It is the fabric which with- 
stands the enormous pressure from with- 
in and the vibrating shocks of the road. 
If one thread of this fabric breaks the tire 
is gone, for the break must widen and 
let the air worm its way to the surface. 


Unbreakable Thread 


The fabric in Vitalic Tires is made 
of a thread so strong that, once the 
fabric is built into the tire, it simply can- 
not break. Vitalic Thread is made of 
Sea Island cotton which has a tough, 
silky fibre fully two inches long. This 
fibre is twisted, not once, but again, 
and again and still again; twisted until it 
has almost the tensile strength of wire. 
Then it is woven into a fabric just 


loosely enough to allow the rubber to 
force its way into and around each thread. 


Naturally Dried Rubber 


This rubber is the best that we can 
compound. The inner tube is pure rub- 
ber—as elastic as a new rubber band — 
absolutely air tight. 

The tough, wear resisting tread is pure 
rubber compounded with other ingredi- 
ents, such as litharge and lead, to give 
it endurance and puncture proofness. 

And most important of all, the rub- 
ber, after it has been washed, is dried 
naturally. Artificial drying, being a far 
cheaper process, must be resorted to in 
making cheap tires. But the rubber in 
Vitalic Tires is hung up in great drying 
rooms and left there until it has dried 
naturally, retaining all its first toughness 
and elasticity. 


Built by Hand 


Vitalic Tires are built by hand, layer 
on layer— rubber, fabric, rubber, fabric, 
and finally the heavy rubber tread. They 
are built in such a way that there is no 
joint. And then the tires are cured— 
a process which puts new 4/ into the 
rubber and prevents any tendency to dry 
out and crack. 


Three Drastic Tests 


Finally, each tire is subjected to three 
drastic, merciless tests—sight test, water 
test, and service test. No imperfect 
tire can escape. 

Our service test consists in driving 
the tire over cleated drums until it is 
worn out. Before Vitalic Tires were 
made, 1200 miles was the longest any 
bicycle tire would last. A Vitalic Tire 
has been running over 5000 miles on this 


testing machine—five times the wear of 
any other bicycle tire made!—and is 
still in good condition. 

Now perhaps you understand why we 
can guarantee Vitalic Tires—why we 
know that Vitalic Tires will satisfy you— 
will stand up mile after mile and month 
after month until you have got your 
money’s worth in actual mileage. 


Our Book —‘‘ The Truth from Tube to Tread”’ 


Send for this book t tel 
Vitalic Tires ‘ 
the finest tires we know how t 
for a free cross section of the tir 
wonderful Then k 


how they are 


ity yourse.t. 


who shows the Vitalic Sign. 








Vitalic Pure Red 
Gum Tubes 


A truly great tube—for automo- 
biles, motorcycles and _ bicycles 
Made by a new process and of 
rubber so pure and tough that 
extraordinary wear is the re- 
sult. Our tubes are famous 
for quality but this is far and 
away the finest and longest 
lived tube we ever made. 

Iry just one—we'll not 
have to urge you to 
buy the second. 


Your dealer 
can get 
Vitalic Tubes 
if he hasn’t 
stocked 
them. 


March 21, 1914 


THE CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
19th and Liberty Streets, Erie, Pa. 
Largest Makers of Bicycle and Motorcycle Tires in the World 
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“Was any one bettin’ on Goldie Dailey 

“Not that I noticed,” he answered, 
aware that he was stabbing her. 

“She stayed at fifteen to one? An’ 
bet on all the others?” 

“The favorite’s getting the big money. 
He'll win in a canter, I guess. Do you want 
me to bet something for you?” 

“I did bet—on Goldie Dailey.’ 

“That sure is too bad, miss,” he said 
with sympathy. “She’s got a bad leg, my 
brother says. You'd best hedge and play 
Parthenia a place. She'll be second, all 
right.” 

“Oh, won’t mom lay it on to pop when 
he loses all that wad?"’ whispered Minnie. 
“Say, Goldie, it was Lord William that 
bought the house, wasn’t it?” 

“Minnie,” said Goldie, “I bought it! 
An’ I got seven hundred on that Goldie 
an’ about six bits left in the bank!” 

“Suffering Moses!"’ breathed the Child 
Tanguay, and the shock kept her silent for 
five minutes. 

The chauffeur kindly 
brother’s machine; and Goldie and Minnie 
remained in the concealment afforded by 
the rows of automobiles until they heard the 
bugle. Then they moved forward, standing 
near the open end of the betting 4 The 
lawn was packed with men and each stair- 
way leading to the stand was full. 

With the glasses Lord William had given 
her Goldie watched the entrants canter by 
and return to the It was her initial 
glimpse of the other Goldie—a beautiful 
chestnut, whose jockey wore the black-and- 
white bars and cherry cap that were Lord 
William’s colors. There was spirited clap- 
ping from unseen admirers on the stand for 
Brain Fever and Parthenia, but not a hand- 
clap for Goldie Dailey. Goldie applauded 
and Little Minnie screeched: 

“H’ray for Goldie Dailey! H’ray!” 

The start was from the judges’ stand for 
this race, and a silence fell on lawn and 
grandstand. Bettors were appraising the 
horses that would carry theirwagers. Every- 
thing had been said, the last tip eagerly 
given and as hastily followed, and it would 
soon be over. Those who were unduly 
wrought up tried to seem perfectly con- 
trolled. The regularattendantswere already 
deciding what to bet on in the fifth. 

A friendly program vender procured 
box for Goldie and Minnie to stand on, 
enabling them to gaze over the ranked 
heads in front. A black colt was holding 
the field back. The assistant starter, with 
politer cries than he employed when the 
start was from the backstretch, cracked his 
long whip about the black’s legs, and the 
jockey strained to help; but the colt plunged 
into the row that had been nicely aligned, 
scattering them, so that the starter and his 
aids had their work to repeat. This made 
all of them restless, and the flaring colors of 
the riders changed places continually. 

“This delay’s killin’ for that favorite, 
packin’ the weight he’s got on him, 
man near Goldie. 
now.” 

“What do you think will?” she inquired 
with a flash of hope, which ended when he 
said that Parthenia was lightly weighted. 

Men commenced to streak into the ring; 
and the amiable program boy told Gok lie 
they were now betting on the long shots, 
having backed Brain Fever. Still the black 
colt darted up and down; and a sound as of 
waters crashing in the distance arose as the 
grandsti ind spoke its mind. 

“Why don’t he leave that crazy colt? 
shouted the man near Goldie; and round 
her others said the black was a rank outsider 
in the betting anyway. 

“ He wants to make a pretty start in front 
of the stand, an’ we're the ones to get the 
worst of it,” came a complaint. 

The black was for an instant turned the 
right way; whereat the angry starter gave 
the signal, the barrier of webbing flew up, 
and with mighty springs the horses got into 
their strides, swinging past the first eighth 
pole in a compact bunch. 

“Something goin’ up mighty fast,”’ said 
the program boy. “Orange an’ white. 
Can’t you make it out?” But Goldie was 
panting and distraught, and he borrowed 
her glasses by drawing them from her limp 
hand. “ Why, I was wrong—it’s Parthenia. 
Comin’ like a rabbit too; but she can’t keep 
up that pace. Them other jocks ‘ll let her 
pace ‘em an’ then pass her! What's black- 
an '~white stripes an’ red cap—red sleeves 
as well?’ 


un- 


they 


showed them his 


post. 


” said a 
“Anybody’s liable to win 
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TRIPPIT AND DAILEY GO RACING 


(Continued from Page 17 


“Goldie Dailey!” shrieked Little Minnie, 
and more voices cried the name 

“Halfpence is layin’ third, boys! 
a jubilant soul. 

“*Favorite’s fallin’ "w 
program boy. “ An’ Parthenia’s tirin’—her 
tail’s wavin’. Say! Goldie Dailey’s comin’ 
strong, though!” 

“Oh, you Goldie Dailey! Come on, you 
Goldie!” yelled Little Minnie. “ Liste n to 
‘em rootin’ her in, Goldie! We're goin’ to 
win!” 

Stentorian voices from the stand bellow- 
ing her name affected Goldie like a needle 
bath. She snatched her glasses from the 
boy; and, looking over them instead of 
through them, because her shaking hands 
could not change the focus, she descried 
the black-and-white bars and cherry sleeves 
overhauling Parthenia. But Halfpence 
was creeping up and at the half pole Star 
light was hanging to Halfpence’s withers, 
the jockeys on both whipping; and the 
balance of the field was too far in the rto 
catch up with them. 

Halfpence was gaining on Lord William's 


barked 


ay back!” said the 





filly; Starlight now ran nose-and-nose with 
Halfpence; and Parthenia, outraced, des- 
perately strove to prevent Goldie Dailey 


from taking the position on the rail. Then 
the four were tome ther and a great 
ascended from the crowd 
“He fouled her! Here comes Halfpence!” 
The sky blue of Halfpence shot ahead; 
but Goldie Dailey was running as though 
she could keep it up all day. No silence 
now! Women screeched like gulls; men 
were as noisy in a deeper key. There was a 
tremendous racket of overturning chairs, in 
which the feeble exhortations of gray- 
uniformed Pinkertons to get down off the 
chairs were wholly lost. Into the stretch 
Halfpence speeded and Goldie Dailey was a 
scant length behind. 
“She'll win yet! She's 
Come on, you Goldie Dailey 
“Goldie! Goldie Dailey! Come on, 
Goldie!"’ was Little Minnie’s echo. 
The filly’s nose was reaching out toward 
Halfpence’s. Nostrils steaming, big eyes 
straining, the filly nobly responded to her 
rider’s efforts. 
seless to draw the lash on one rac ing 
wit + all her heart and legs; so the jockey lay 
far out on her neck, distributing his weight 
expertly, talking in her ear, begging her to 
beat the brown colt—to go four lengths 
more—no, two lengths—one! 
**Halfpence by a whisker! 
one swell race, an’ 
price on her 
program boy. 
“Find the car, Minnie! That's all I 
ask— just to get in it an’ out of sight."". And 
Goldie, holding to her small guide, stumbled 
through the betting ring, that retreat to 
which no female was permitted entrance. 
Unconscious that several outraged guards 
were rushing to eject her, she flew out at 
the opposite side, welcoming the sight of 
her new chauffeur cranking his machine. 
Little Minnie opened the door and Goldie 


shout 


ceatchin’ him! 


eee 


you 


But she run 
there won't be any long 
next time out!” said the 


burrowed in a corner—not weeping, but 
near it. 
They were swiftly backing out, while 


round them the racetrack’s habitués were 
going about the business of betting on the 
fifth race. Goldie sat up to take a final look 
at the place. Little Minnie, 
affectionately ringing her neck, was looking 
also. 

‘My grief! Here’s mom! 
in manifest alarm. 

There she was, indeed; and arrivi: rata 
rate seemingly i mpossible for alady sha ckled 
by a draped and slit skirt, with no give 
to its material. After Mrs. Mangle hurried 
Gus and the agent; and toiling 
through impeding gentlemen en route to 
the ring were Daisy and the Mertons. 

““Stop—I command you! At least I want 
my own dear child!"’ cried Mrs. Mangle 
“Do you hear me, Goldie? Come back!” 

As she told the chauffeur to go faster, 
Goldie thought she heard Gus’ voice 


with an arm 


* said Minnie 


press 


saying: 


“Goldie! It’s all right! Come back! 
Come back!” 
All right, is it? An’ me with my pay 


ment to make—an’ I got to sell my pin to 
do it!”’ she said miserably. 

““Mom’s only hollerin’ that so’s to git 
her fins on me,” said Little Minnie as they 
left the pursuing artists; ‘‘only I wisht we 
could ‘a’ brought pop with us. He'll git 
to drinkin’ again if she begins bawlin’ him 
out for losin’.”’ 


Lewis Easy 


We can help you do it! 


mills to you. 


ecause we ship 
d better building 
exorbitant lumber prices and high labor costs. 

Get The Lewis Easy-Built Book. 
savil It's y 
show you how to make every doll » double duty 

Lewis Ea 


to fit. The planning and designing, all 


This means low price ar zy material 


It tells the whole story—pr 


ig claims conclusively ur key to the building business. This t 


sy -Built homes are shipped al! t t All materials are sawed an 


your shoulders. Our way 
troubles left out 


means substantial, big v ic home 


Planned By Experts 


Every Lewis Easy-Built home is the result of « 
men with lifetime kn 


together with « 


areful planning and designir 
wiledge of this work. With over 
ur two large manufacturing plants ard 
wonder that Lewis Easy Built Hon offer you unheard-of values? 

You will be delighted 
tages, and « uses described 
Built h« laid out 
planned for suitable placing of furniture 
Every house 


19 years experience 


ur extensiy ber intere 
with the many original plans and buil 
ther types of h in the Lewis Book. It shows you h 
windows located for proper lighting and vent 
Well balanced 


and pleasing in appearance, both inside and out 


$248 and Up 


Lewis Easy-Built homes are mace 
in price from $248.00 up. Y 
limited choice. A house for 
meet that need. Every house 
convenience and utilily 


mes are efficiently 
design is a feature 


is attractive 


in various sizes and styles ranging 
uu have an almost un 

every need, built to 

a marvel of comfort, 

Lewis specifications include the best grade 
lumber We furnish all lumber for frame 
siding heathing, flooring, exterior and 
finish, roofing and millwork (with wind 
all sawed and worked to fit; has 
varnish and plaster Complete 


come with each | 


“ 
iware 
paints 
plans 
Send For The Lewis Easy -Built Home Book 
You should have this book before you go another 
step in your building plans. This money-saving 
book is your protection against high prices. Write 
for it today—a letter will save you many dollars 


king 


ise 


Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
1004 Lafayette Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
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Hard Buyers Are Buying Right 


FS IR Had Buyers pay no attention to 


the “opinions” 





of 3430 Chase Owners 


of men who don't own unanimous satistactior 
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CHASE MOTOR TRUCKS 


motor trucks. Owne rs Experience in detail that fits y 
They know that a big electric sign of a toa“ evidence signed by owners—y 
truck, for instance, can create favorable are bound to buy right This is the ny 

“opinions” by the thousands Sut such Chase Motor Trucks are sold and why t 
worthless “opinions cannot mislead Hard are bought For it is the ly sabe way to 
Buyers. They strike bed-rock when “buy amotortruck—the Hard Buyer's way 
they get the « xpenence of Chase Owners 914 M 
a . odels 
No “ils” and “buts” from Chase Own Chase I 
1500 Ib. dé ry care at $1000 to 3-ton 
ers This dead certainty of Experience is chs at $3000 “The three ton truck is worm 
what the hard buyer is looking for It dricen—t rglish mace avid Brown type w 
convinces. Unit Power Plant —Continental Motor and Brow 
Lipe Transmission 

Chase dealers are ready to show you In construction and mechanical parts these 
Owners” Experienc e that will convince you models give the motor truck market a new aa 
beyond a doubt that ard to me . re by both for 
Chase is wofitable oes ane wee . 

r ® proitabi’ CHASE MOTOR TRUCK CO. Whea vou wilt 
truck to buy. For in 15 $ ’ se j 
minutes, you will see Makers of Chase Trucks peg or poe : 
that the expenences SYRACUSE, N. Y. to buy « truck 
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_Goldie could not talk. Occasionally Min- 
nie snuggled up to her; and the action com- 
6 forted Goldie. It was dusk when the car 


bere them off the ferry and into West 


e Thirty-fourth Street. The driver requested 
| orders. 
“T won’t go home—where everybody in | 
| the boardin’ house’ll be givin’ me the ha- 
ha! An’ I won’t go to the theater until 
| time to make up. How'd you like to eat 
™ ° / dinner in Murchill’s, dear?”’ asked Goldie; 
in the ‘ luick Stops r, ; | and Minnie thought that would be fine. - 
a fe / After a brief struggle with his commercial 
instincts the chauffeur accepted a fee. 
Safety must ZO deeper than the tread. It has to be made “I might’s well be flat broke as have 
~e » dee thee 4 » mtnateies be { i | what I got,” said Goldie as she freshened 
into the tire itse If. It has to be quality EY oth ag % i | her toilet in the ladies’ coatroom. ‘‘When | 
Goodrich Tires are quality through oa Fi | you grow up, dear, cut all the men out! If Gloves Plas A Gasseniee 
roug yoodr olding FS : =a | | I hadn’t fooled round with Lord William 
and through. Goodrich Unit Molding Sid. s ; | I'd have my money this minute—not that Mean Gloves Plus Better Wear 
he made me bet; but if he hadn’t bought The signed guarantee in every pair 
“ \y - xy i | that filly there wouldn’t ’a’ been any reason ie iinet ate shi Saline dn cineca 
every part helping every other part to render WS" ‘ | Bu y if for me not playin’ my show today. Twenty- . Hl . rai a on al - 
the service demanded of it ane Y — seven hundred dollars! Ain’t that terrible?” ander 8 ogre or aged pce 
‘Then don’t order celery—it’s sixty 


yourself their style, beauty and finish. 

° | ' | cents,” advised Minnie. Ask your dealer to show you 
“But I will! An’ chicken casserole, an’ Ireland’s Guaranteed Glove Then 

grapefruit salad, an’ a lot of coffee, waiter! isk yourself, “‘Why Not Get A 


I need sumpin’ to put lifeinto me. You take Guaranteed Glove — one that will be 
| 


Safety | . || whatever you feel like, dear—bisque of replaced or repaired if it proves de- 
Tread i I eS | ; | lobster, I guess, an’ stuffed olives.” She fective in any way, Tips at sean 
; could order for the Child Tanguay, but or tears in the material 


° : /| could eat none of the tasty food herself. 
. Best in the Long Run . . : By this time Johnny knew that it was not 5 ELA 

The Safety First e five thick, |] | Lord William’s rentroll which had saved i He E Be 
Symbol— Five Bare ouK oood: ich : | him from dancing at Samuels’ that after- 
anil o Gieaate noon. He would mull it over with the hate- 
ful Sisters Merton on the way to town, 
gr and taunt Goklie with her stupendous folly 
na pee pete: Bete when they met at the theater. But how 
es. you fenger wear. lonser |i wise he was! And how he had urged her to a 

lower cost mileage lt give him her wealth to keep, so that she in Came, Mocha, Ginoé end 
We have been pioneers in bringing tire prices could not bet it! Chamois—$1.50 up 


to their present low level, and, besides, we set S se > , ag s > , 
the standard of quality by which others are judged. || Suppose the filly was fast enough to 
{| almost win, what help was that—except to 


one’s pride? It did not put her seven hun- 

dred into her pocket or her two thousand 
| Smooth | Safety || | | Selety F1| into the bank again. No advertising was IRELAND BROS. 

Size Tread | Tread | | Size ead | Trea ; | worth that sum to her. Through Murchill’s 30 State Street Johnstown, N. Y. 


| Pri | Pri - A 
—— Ce are cs 3 a. heavy écru curtains she could see people ba 7 yore 3 ee ae 
x J x4 j \E4 g e Cag 0. 
aif | | "36.05 Ei | stop ping to buy papers from the boys who 
| 


the original Safety First idea in tire-making 


produces a tire which wears as a unit— * 





Postpaid if your d rcan’t suppl 
Get our free book, ** The Style an 
Story of the Glove.”’ 


Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
produced in the Goodrich factory : 





15.75 17.00 35x 4.00 Retailers: Write for a 
16.75 | 18.10 | | 36x41, | 35.00 were droning: ae taes hehe oe 


23.55 boyd tA “Seven o'clock extry! All the Jamaica | J We aistrit 
a L nS | 54 00 | results! Got the last race, too, mister.” bey 


You can get Goodrich Tires of your dealer ot =| Others might read of that momentous nena 
any of our branches « Ea | fourth race—she would not! While Minnie 
Faroe = 


rime: The B. F.Goodrich Co. Massa | ste her gratified way. through the: meal "RANGER" BICYCLES 
" . ipal Ci Eq ‘ : . . 


Goldie wondered whether she could post- 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn'tin Goodrich Goods |} 4 pone the impending payment! And if she 



































pawned her lovely pin would Johnny notice 
eubeuennen a | its absence? Here she was, a headliner on 
Interesting and Valuabie Information about "\WANTED-=2% IDEA! Who can think of big time, with worries that belonged to the 
TE ANTED , oan, Cae em oo en | Pee when she was getting forty dollars a 
and bough’ by Manufacture Wotee fe hewsden Inventions” and “How to Get Your | Week as a feature with Sammy Sanger’s e the “ Ranger 
a Itlustrated paper Vessbé an Patent and Your Money.” Ranpoipnu & Co., Dept. 137, Sassy Sunbeams. She was worse off, in th Wo: id's Best Rivet ycle 
K @A.B. Lacey Dept T, Washington, D.C Estab. 1869 | Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C - ? " " Impr tT 
— fact, because of a much-improved social great! 
position. 
Formerly if she needed some money there 
were a dozen friends in the profession to 
whom she could apply for a loan—and no 
one would think that queer. Now she was 


+ considered financially sound. She would 
y > not ask Johnny, even if the real-estate firm 
W QO al } ieS l S —_— refused to give the required time; nor would | wl ent expe 
e e ” she request an advance at the box office, \ v7) 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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The orchestra began to play a medley of | Write today tor large catalog containing a great fur 


accusing looks. willing i 
instead of after!”’ she said, gulping a bite 
of roll 
Che other, Jim Hill of the Northwest, lover of borned without none,” aad Little Minnie, | price and atiractive new 
fine stock, friend of the farmer, and practical eager to console. That was when mom mat Sear ne oreo ee be chowed out 
dred 'cause he needed the dough—an’ mom exhibit a sample 1914 * Ranger’ dics yele fur 
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NTS AT . i bowed her head over a melting plombiére. 
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browsed, thoughtfully perusing the front- 
page murders, wrecks and divorce scandals; 
next the home page; then the pink section 
reserved for sports. 

“ Results of today’s races,” she muttered, 
spelling slowly past the first and second 
races, and pausing to gravely consider a baf- 
fling name in the third. ‘‘‘ Fourth race: Win- 
ner dis-dis-q-u-alified for foul, an’ race given 
to second hoss.’ Goldie! Oh, Goldie, listen! 
Look at it! Halfpence throwed out an’ 
Goldie Dailey won!” shrieked Minnie; but 
Goldie was slipping from her chair—and it 
was not a stage faint either. 

A waiter grabbed her—another flicked 
water on her pale face; while Minnie, re- 
membering maternal teachings, bethought 
herself that here was publicity of a meri- 
torious sort, and instantly fell writhing to 
the floor, smoothing her frock neatly over 
silk-clad legs and tightly shutting both eyes. 
When a chuckling, elderly diner raised her, 
Minnie consented to wake up and tell him 
that the pretty girl who was coming to life 
under the waiters’ ministrations was Goldie 
Dailey. 

“ An’ my act’s the Mangles Four. Critics 
who've saw ‘em all say my imitations of 
Tanguay an’ Cohan’s the best yet; an’ I'm 
puttin’ Caruso an’ Lauder on next week,” 
said Minnie. “Are you better, Goldie? I 
fainted my ownself!”’ 

“Lemme see the paper! It can’t be 
true!” gasped Goldie. 

But there it was! Goldie Dailey first; 
Starlight second; Gleaner third; Halfpence 
disqualified and set back for a foul com- 
mitted by his rider against the winner. And 
a news-story, continued from page two, re- 
lated the romantic incident that had induced 
a wealthy British nobleman, owner of the 
winning filly, to bestow the name of a vaude- 
ville dancer on his property. Thousands 
had been bet on the result by his lordship 
and the beautiful Miss Dailey! And she 
was going to buy a seagoing yacht. 

Faithful Joe Collins! Dear, good Wil- 
liam! Goldie’s blue eyes were agleam—the 
pink was spreading to its accustomed habi- 
at on her smooth cheeks; she felt a de- 
licious quickening of her pulses and asudden 
desire for the food she had sent away. 

The waiters had informed curious per 
sons at other tables of the pleasant shock 
that had caused her indisposition, and the 
warm smiles and interested looks she re- 
ceived were delightful. All New York would 
hear of Goldie Dailey! With a little man- 
aging, the story could be got into the Lon- 
don papers. She would have internation 
faume—and she would owe it to William! 

**T guess pop’s tickled he told John Trip- 
pit to quit tellin’ him what to bet his money 
on!” said Little Minnie jubilantly. “Golly! 
You'll have a roll a houn’ dog can’t jump 
over— won't you?” 

*Yes,”’ said Goldie, dreaming. 

International fame! William’s money 
and high position had accomplished this. 
Lady Goldie Dailey Rainforth, of vaude- 
ville and Grosvenor Square! What a story 
that would make! William was ready if 
she was. With a hiss of the exhaust and a 
determined honking of its horn, an auto- 
mobile had stopped before Murchill’s. 

4 moment afterward, following a gust of 
chilly air, several people marched in and 
stood about a large table consulting each 
other and a slavish head waiter. A tal! 
young man in a light overcoat told a red- 
haired young man in a lighter overcoat that 
he would do the telephoning. 

“If she’s not at her house we'll have to 
give up, for we've tried every other place,” 
he said loudly; and Goldie, glowing, cried 
from her corner: 

“William! Oh, Lord William! Here 
I am!” 

All the party turned. Mr. Mangle, who 
wished no secrets from his public, waved 
a portly wad of yellow banknotes. Mrs. 
Mangle kissed her ringed fingers to Goldie, 
waving them impassionedly. Gus Pango 
and Daisy Duffy waved. Joe Collins ges- 
tured with the paper that carried the story 
he was responsible for. Then both Lord 
William and Johnny Trippit started for 
Goldie’s table—and Goldie’s heart began 
to thump. 

William took a short cut, but was delayed 
because six persons unexpectedly got up, 
impeding him. Johnny pushed aside a 
waiter with a loaded tray and rudely knocked 
over a chair without halting to apologize. 
Goldie rose, awaiting them; and she met 
Johnny’s fiery eyes above the heads of the 
diners between them. Then he had passed 
all the tables, while William was still telling 
those he irritated that he was sorry to 
disturb them. 











“Goldie,” said Johnny tempestuously 
“he can’t understand your nature like | 
can! I know the filly won, an’ I know I 
tried to tout you off; but that ain't the 
question!” 

““Wh-what is the question, then?” she 
said, and found her hand in his. 

“Pretend I’m congratulatin’ you,” he 
whispered. “‘Are you goin’ to marry m« 
kiddo?” 

She nodded as hard as she could as Lord 
William, beaming, strode to a place beside 
Johnny. 

“Gee! Are we goin’ to eat some more 
demanded Little Minnie; and she cape 
ahead of Goldie, who was escorted by Jol 
and William to where their party sat. 

Outside Broadway’s electric signs were 
flinging their messages across the darkness 
Uptown, in front of Samuels’, the em- 
blazoned names of Trippit and Dailey 
were attracting the notice of countless 
readers of Joe Collins’ story. Goldie smiled 
on William so gratefully that he raised his 
wineglass and wildly cried: 

“A toast! A toast to our Goldie! 
Then Johnny clutched her arm brutally 
and, though she winced, Goldie exulted, for 

he w hispered: 

“Listen here! Did you mean it? I don’t 
want no foolin’!” 

They were drinking William's toast wit}! 
much acclaim. Goldie drank also, before 
she said softly: 

“T said I would, once—didn’t I?” 








Young Sportsmen 


ANY and many a time every one of us, 
when out shooting in the country, has 
found himself one of a chance, medley 
party of all sorts of persons, with all sorts 
of guns, who “ring in” on the shoot 





4 
perfectly friendly but often perfe 
rible way. At the risk of being 
rude, select your own company—and onl; 
those whom you know to be careful and 
gentlemanly. Especially select this sort 


of company for your boy; and let him start 
right, with some careful older companio 
who will see that he has a chance. 

The oldtime prairie chicken used to be a 
splendid thing for the young marksma: 
the next thing after the cottontail rabbit 
Our quail is a little more difficult, but is 
apt to be pretty much the only game the 
average boy is likely to see nowada 
Perhaps the first bird the boy kills on the 
wing may be a snipe, a plover, some shore 
bird, a prairie grouse, or even a quail. He 
is a made boy from that time on and the 
love of the art is thenceforward fixed for hin 
but teach him to temper his enthusiasm, and 
do not allow his excitement to render hin 
careless with his gun. 

When you come to the wagon see that he 
takes out his shells. If you shoot in the 
same duckblind teach him that he must 
never shoot over the head of a companior 
or close to the ear of a companion. Teac! 
him, also, the courtesy of the field—to 
shoot the birds that come on his own side 
and never to be eager to claim a bird o 
which perhaps two men have doubled. | 
is hard for a boy to give up a bird if he sees 
it fall ahead of his gun; but he has gone a 
step toward being a gentleman when he 
can toss the bird to the other fellow and sa\ 
“Your bird, sir.” If it is your purpose to 
teach your son to be a gentleman and a 
sportsman you will teach him that shooting 
birds on the water or on the ground requires 
no skill and is not good form. Teach him to 
pick out his bird in a covey rise and not 
me rely to shoot at the flock. 

In all this you will be teaching him th« 
great laws of conservation and of fair play. 
To that extent you are grounding hin 
good citizenship and starting him in as a 
man who is apt to be just, careful and fair 
in business and social relations. The world 


likes that sort of man in business or societ 


and there are few places where a boy ca 
learn better principles of life than in the 
field, with a companion who in himss 
represents good traditions in the matter of 
skill and etiquette afield. Time was wh« 
the terms gentleman and sportsman meant 
much the same. They have not yet wholly 
lost their flavor. The first use of a gun by 
a boy is a time justly held in some dread 
by the boy’s parents. Careful tuition in tl 
part of a boy’s education, however, removes 
the danger and puts him in the way of a 
knowledge that may prove of very lasting 
value in character making. Self-rel 

and dignity are only two of the new tl 


ince 











you will find your boy taking on when he 
becomes a real sportsman. 
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The Story ol every child is a story ol 
growth and change — 

A change too gradual and subtle for 
even the watchful eye of a mother to 
detect, or for memory to recall. 

Only in pictures can the story be told 
and a rex ord of the childish features and 
expressions kept for all time. 

A good photograph now and then, 
will mean everything to you—and to 


them, in after years. 
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For Rent 


This American Adder 


For 10 


c a Day 


In a Year the Machine is Yours 








Ten Days Free 


Then Ten Cents a Day 


To you men who add figures, wherever you are — 
here is help you have wanted, help you need, on terms 
you can all accept. 


This latest Adding Machine—full-size, rapid and 
competent —will be sent to your office for a ten-day 
test. No cost, no obligation. If it fails to make good, 
refuse it. 


If it earns its way, let it stay and do all your com- 
puting. Pay cash, if you wish, or pay ten cents a day — 
$3 per month —and when you have paid $37.50 in rental 
the machine is yours. 


It will do the same work as $150 machines. It will 
add, subtract and multiply. It easily computes a hun- 
dred figures a minute, and it never errs. Let it do that 
in your office for ten days free, then at ten cents a day 





if you wish it. 
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Cash Price 





To Workers Who Buy Their Own 


This rental offer is made to work- It totals long columns quickly, 


1 who buy Adders to save and the totals are always correct. It 


r own time points out the errors in other men’s 
and their errors. totals—checks invoi 


and records. 
» Accountants— | record 


, their own hard work 
Statements 


es, 


olen Maint It dues all this work for you in a 
» Ka ay Agents— 


faultless way For one year the cost 
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An Ideal Adder 


Good Adding Machines have been 
Most work- 
\n expert 


was needed to operate them. 


and they buy these 
thousand But 
vorkers must go without costly and complicated 


niess they buv their own ers could not afford them 
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What It Does 


in) \dder 


which 


chine—easy t© operate, easy to buy. 


It brings this time-saver, this error 


saver within reach of all who figure. 
And note that this Adder is built 


and guaranteed by one of the largest 


rapid and com 


i child can operat 


metal-working concerns in America 


lo the work of the dozens 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (““ss""") 1240 Monroe Bldg., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Department, 470 West 14th Street, New York 


Some Users 


U. S. Government. 

Aetna Powder Co. 

American Linseed Oil Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Bradstreets Mercantile Agency. 
Carter White Lead Co. 


Detroit and Mackinac Railway Co. 


DuPont Powder Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fleischman Yeast Co. 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
General Film Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
M. K. & T. Railway 
Moneyweight Scale Co. 
Michigan Central Railway Co. 
Postal Telegraph Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
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Send This Coupon 


We ask every man 
mail this « 
self. 


who figures to 
oupon, in justice to him- 
If this Adder can't help you as 
much as we Say, this 10-day test will 
show it. If it can, you need it. You 
are wronging yourself in going with- 
out it. And our rental plan brings 
this Adder within reach of all 

Our local dealer will bring the ma- 
If we have none, we will send 


But 


chine. 


it, express prepaid we limit 
this rental offer to 1,000 machines, 


so prompt action is essential 





Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Texas Pacific Railroad. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
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The $2.50 extra charge on the rental plan barely 


covers interest and the cost of twelve collections. 





























THE SATURDAY 


AN AMERICAN VANDAL 


Continued from Page 5 


She herself said that she 
shell; and for the first few meals she ate 
like one-— like a large, empty shell with 
plenty of curves inside it. 

However, when, after a subsequent pe- 
riod of seclusion, she emerged from her 
stateroom bearing the same disheveled look 
that Jonah must have worn when he and 
the whale parted company, do you think 
she would confess she had seasick? 
Not by any means! She said she had had a 
raging headache. Butshe could not fool me. 
She had the stateroom next to mine and I 
had heard what I had heard. She was from 
near Boston and she had the near-Boston 
zecent; and she was the only person I ever 
met who was seasick with a broad A. 

Personally I abhor those evasions, which 
deceive no one. If I had been seasick I 
should not deny it here or elsewhere. For 
a time I thought | was seasick. I know now 
I was wrong — but I thought so. There was 


was but a mere 


been 


something about the sardels served at 
lunch—their look or their smell or some- 
thing— which seémed to make them dis- 


tasteful to me; and I excused myself from 
the company at the table and went up and 
out into the open air; but the deck was 
unpleasantly congested with great burly 
brutes—beefy, carnivorous, overfed crea- 
tures, gorged with victuals and smoking 
disgustingly strong black cigars, and grin- 
ning in an annoying and meaning sort of 
way every time they passed a body who 
preferred to lie quiet. 

The rail was also moving up and down in 
a manner that was annoying and wearisome 
for the eye to watch—first tipping up and 
up and up until half the sky was hidden, 
then dipping down and down and down un- 
til the gray and heaving sea seemed ready 
to leap over the side and engulf us. So I 
decided to go below and jot down a few notes. 
On arriving at my quarters I changed my 
mind again. I decided to let the notes wait 
a while and turn in. 

It is my usual custom when turning in to 
remove the left shoe as well as the right one 
and to put on my pajamas; but the pa- 
jamas were hanging on a hook away over 
on the opposite side of the stateroom, which 
had suddenly grown large and roomy and 
full of great distances—-the stateroom | 
mean—and besides, | thought it was just 
as well to have the left shoe where I could 
put my 1 on it when I needed it again. 
So I retired practically just as I was and 
er deavored, as per the admonitions of cer- 
tain friends, to lie perfectly flat. No doubt 
this thing of lying flat is all very well for 
some people— but suppose a fellow has not 
that kind of a figure? 


har 


The Frightful Denouement 


Nevertheless, I tried. I lay as flat as I 
could, but the iu disposition pe rsisted: in 
fact, it increased materially. The manner 
in which my pajamas, limp and pendent 


from that hook, sw: iyed andswung back and 
forth became extremely distasteful to me; 
and if by mental treatment I could have 
removed them from there I should assuredly 
have But that was impossible. 

Along toward evening I began to think of 
food. I thought of it not from its gastro- 
nomic aspect, but rather in the capacity of 
ballast. I did not so much desire the taste 
of it as the feel of it. So I summoned 
Lubly—he, at least, did not smile at me in 
that patronizing, significant way— and or- 
dered a dinner that included nearly every- 
thing on the dinner card except Lubly’s 
thumb. The dinner was brought to me in 
elays and I ate it—ate it all! This step I 
know now was ill-advised. It is true that 
for a short time I felt as I imagine a python 

a zoo feels when he is full of guinea-pigs— 
sort of gorged, you know, and sluggish, and 
only tolerably uncomfortable. 

Then ensued the frightful dénouement. 
It came almost without warning. At the 
time I felt absolutely positive that I was 


done so. 


seasic I would have sworn toit. If some- 
body had put a Bible on my chest and held 
it there I would cheerfully have laid my 


right hand on it and taken a solemn oath 
that I was seasick. Indeed, I believed I was 
‘*k that I feared—hoped, rather—I 
might never recover from it. All I desired 
at the moment was to get it over with as 
quickly and as neatly as possible. 

As in the case of drowning persons, there 
passed in review before my eyes several of 
the more recent events of my past life 
meals mostly. I will, however, pass hastily 


so seask 


over these distressing details, merely stat- 
ing in parentheses, so to speak, that I did 
not remember those string-beans at all. | 
was positive then, and am yet, that | had 


not eaten string-beans for nearly a week. 
But enough of this! 
I was sure I was seasick; and I am con- 


vinced any inexperienced bystander, had 
there been one there, would have been mis- 
led by my demeanor into regarding me as a 
seasick person—but it was a wrong diag- 
The steward told me himself 
when he called the next morning. He came 
and found me stretched prone on the bed 
of affliction; and he asked me how I felt, 
to which I replied with a low and hollow 
groan—tolerably low and exceedingly hol- 
low. It could not have been any hollower 
if I had been a megaphone. 

So he looked me over and told me that 
I had climate fever. We were passing 
through the Gulf Stream, where the water 
was warmer than elsewhere in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and I had a touch of climate fever. 
It was a very common complaint in that 
latitude; many persons suffered from it. 
The symptoms were akin to seasickness, it 
was true; yet the two maladies were in no 
way to be confused. As soon as we passed 
out of the Gulf Stream he felt sure I would 
be perfectly well. Meantime he would 
recommend that I get Lubly to take the rest 
of my things off and then remain perfectly 
quiet. He was right about it too. 


nosis. so 


A Case of Climate Fever 
Regardless of what one may think one- 
self, one is bound to accept the statement of 
an authority on this subject; and if a 
steward on a big liner, who has wanes 


back and forth across the ocean for } ars 
is not an authority on climate fever =n 
is? I looked at it in that light. And sure 


enough, 
Stream and 


when we had passed out of the Gulf 
the sea had smoothed itself 
out, | made a speedy and satisfactory re- 
covery; but if it had been seasickness I 
should have confessed it in a minute. | 
have no patience with those who will 
quibb le and equivocate in regard to their 
having been seasick. 

I had one relapse—a short one, 
ful. In an incautious moment, 
not wot I wotted, I 


but pain- 
when I wist 
accepted an invitation 


from the chief engineer to go below. We 
went below— miles and miles, I think—to 
where, standing on metal runways that 


were hot to the foot, overalled Scots minis- 
tered to the heart and the lungs and the 
bowels of that ship. Electricity spat crack- 
lingly in our faces, and at our sides steel 
shafts as big as the pillars of 
in coatings of spumy grease; and through 
the double skin of her we could hear, over 
our heads, a mighty Niagaralike churning as 
the slew-footed screws kicked us forward at 
twenty-odd knots an hour. Someone raised 
the cover of a vat, and peering down into 
the opening we saw a small, vicious engine 
hi ard at work, entirely enveloped in twis ty, 
coily, stewy dey ths of black oil, like a devil 
fish writhing in sea-ooze and cuttle juice. 
So then we descended another mile or 
two to an inferno, full of naked, sooty devils, 


a temple spun 


forever feeding sulphurous pitfires in the 
nethermost parlors of the damned; but 
they said this was the stokehole; and I was 


in no condition to argue with them, for 
had suddenly begun to realize that I 
far from being a well person. As one 
ing through a glass darkly, I saw one 
the attendant demons salen his blistered 
bare breast with cold water, so that 
sweat and grime ran from him in streams 
like ink; and peering in at a furnace door I 
Saw a great angry sore of coals all scabbed 
and crusted over. 

Then another demon, wielding a n 
foot bar daintily as a surgeon wields a 
scalpel, reached in and stabbed it in the 
center, so that the fire burst through and 
gushed up red and rich, like blood from a 
wound newly lanced. 

I had seen enough and to spare; but my 
guide brought me back by way of the steer 
age, in order that I might know how the 
other half lives. There was nothing here, 
either of smell or sight, to upset the human 
stomach—third class is better fed and 
better quartered now on those big ships 
than first class was in those good old early 
days—but I had held in as long as I could 
and now I relapsed. I relapsed in a vigor- 


Was 
peer 


ol 


Lhe 


ine- 


ous manner—a whole-souled, vigorous man- 
ner. 


People halfway up the deck heard me 
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The “Sao tire troubles 
—for costly puncture-caused delays 
—for frequent, expensive inner-tube replacements— 
. e 
ee Puncture-Proof Pneumatic’ res 
LEE PATENTS 
1 troublesome outer covering to kill resiliency—not an inner casing 
to be attached—but an extra service pneumatic tire which gives you all that 
any other tire does, plus freedom from punctures. A pneumatic tire that 
has protected others from punctures at one-fifth of a cent per mile. 
rhousands of motorists call Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatics “ the tires 
put the sure in pleasure’ —there are 3,200 puncture-proof reasons why. 
Every reason a specially treated armor-steel disc, imbedded in rubber, in 
overlapping layers, with heavy fabric between — which makes friction and 
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+ « Puncture- Proof or Money-Back” Guarantee 
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or the return of every extra penny 
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LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


again 
before vo 
ion and owner©rs 
Sold in every leading city. 
Simply lookup” LeeTires” 
in your "phone book. 








Mightier than pen or 
cannedauiia te 


Every sound tooth is a 
weapon in defending 
health—a builder of 
physical power through 
good digestion and as- 
similation — a constant 
aid in the maintenance 
of energy so essential 
to success. One of the 
greatest hygienic com- 
mands of today is 


GOOD TE 


ge means semi-annual visits to the dentist and the 
regular night and morning use of 


Dr.lyon's 


, ERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


pW Ly Oy Prepared for nearly half a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


A pure, velvety powder—delightful 
in its effect —safe to use because it 
cleanses and preserves the teeth by 
thorough polishing. 


Dr. Lyon's has been popular with 
the Navy since Admiral Farragut 
was active in the Service —it’s the 
standard dentifrice of the Army. 
There is no walk of life in which Dr. 
Lyon's for three generations has not 
performed the great and needed 
work of safeguarding the teeth. 


Lyon's does not do only your dentist is competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE y) 


Prevents the formation of tartar and 
the beginning of decay. Hardens 
and benefits the gums. 


What Dr. 




















| rumors circulated. 
| but unscrupulous scion of a haughty house 


| in rogues’ galleries and ladies’ lockets. 
| sh-h-h! 


| his friend X as a partner, 
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relapsing, and I will warrant some of them 
were fooled too—they thought I was seasick. 

It was due to my attack of climate fever 
that I missed the most exciting thing which 
happened on the voyage. I refer to the in- 
cident of the professional gamblers and the 
youth from Jersey City. From the very 
first there was one passenger who had been 
picked out by all the knowing passengers as 
a professional gambler; for he was the very 
spit-and-image of a professional gambler as 
we have learned to know him in story books. 
Did he not dress in plain black, without 
any jewelry? He certainly did. Did he nos 
have those long, slender, flexible fingers? 
Such was, indeed, the correct description 
of those fingers. Was not his eye a keen 
steely-blue eye that seemed to have the 
power of looking right through you? Steely- 
blue was the right word, all right. Well, 
then, what more could you ask? 

Behind his back sinister yet fascinating 
He was the brilliant 


in England. He had taken a first degree at 
Oxford, over there, and the third one at 
police headquarters, over here. Women 
simply could not resist him. Let him make 


| up his mind to win a woman and she was a 


gone gosling. His picture was to be found 
And 
Listen! Everybody knew he was 
the identical crook who, disguised in wom- 
an’s clothes, escaped in the last lifeboat 
that left the sinking Titanic. Who said so? 
Why—er—everybody said so! 


Landing a Sucker at Sea 


It came as a grievous disappointment to 
all when we found out the truth, which was 
that he was the booking agent for a lyceum 
bureau, going abroad to sign up some for- 
eign talent for next season’s Chautauquas; 
and the only gambling he had ever done was 
on the chance of whether the Tyrolian Yo- 
delers would draw better than our esteemed 
secretary of state—or vice versa. 

Meantime the real professionals had 
established themselves cozily and comfort- 
ably aboard, had rigged the trap and 
cheese-baited it, and were waiting for the 
coming of one of the class that is born so 
numerously in this country. If you should 
be traveling this year on one of the large 
trans-Atlantic ships, and there should come 
aboard two young well-dressed men and 
shortly afterward a middle-aged well- 
dressed man with a flat nose, who was 
apparently a stranger to the first two; and 
if on the second night out in the smoking 
room, while the pool on the next day’s run 
was being auctioned, one of the younger 
men, whom we will call Mr. Y, should 
appear to be slightly under the influence of 
malt, vinous or spirituous liquor—or all 
three of them at once—and should, with- 
out seeming provocation, insist on picking 
a quarrel with the middle-aged stranger, 
whom we will call Mr. Z; and if further 
along in the voyage Mr. Z should introduce 
himself to you and suggest a little game of 
auction bridge for small stakes in order to 
while away the tedium of travel; and if it 
should so fall out that Mr. Y and his friend 
Mr. X chanced to be the only available 
candidates for a foursome at this fascinat- 
ing pursuit; and if Mr. Z, being still hostile 
toward the sobered and repentant Mr. Y, 
should decline to take on either Mr. Y or 
but chose you 
instead; and if on the second or third deal 
you picked up your cards and found you 
had an apparently unbeatable hand and 
should bid accordingly; and Mr. X should 
double you; and Mr. Z, sitting across from 
you, should come gallantly right back and 
redouble it; and Mr. Y, catching the spirit 
of the moment, should double again—and 
so on and so forth until each point, instead 
of being worth only a paltry cent or two, 
had accumulated a value of a good many 
cents—if all these things or most of them 
should befail in the order enumerated 
why, then, if I were you, gentle reader, I 
would have acare. And I should leave that 
game and go somewhere else to have it too 
lest a worse thing befall you as it befell the 
guileless young Jerseyman on our ship. 

After he had paid out a considerable sum 
on being beaten—by just one card—in the 
playing of his seemingly unbeatable hand, 
he began, as the saying goes, to smell a rat 
himself, and straightway declined to make 
good his remaining losses, amounting to 
quite a tidy amount. 

Following this there were high words 
meaning by that low ones—and accusations 
and recriminations; and at eventide, when 
the sunset was a welter of purple and gold, 
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there was a sudden smashing of glassware 
in the smoking room, a flurry of arms and 
legs in a far corner, and a couple of pained 
stewards scurrying about saying: ‘‘ Ow, now 
don’t do that, sir—thank you, sir!" 

One of the belligerents came forth from 
the mélée wearing a lavender eye with 
saffron trimmings, as though to match the 
sunset; and the other had a set of skinned 
knuckles, emblematic of the skinning oper- 
ations previously undertaken. And through 
all the ship ran the hissing tongues of scan- 
dal and gossip. It seemed that the engaging 
Messrs. X, Y and Z had been induced — prac- 
tically under false pretenses—to book pas- 
sage, they having read in the public prints 
that the prodigal and cerd-foolish son of a 
cheeseparing millionaire father meant to 
take the ship too; but he had grievously 
disappointed them by not coming aboard 
atall. Then, when in an effort to make their 
traveling expenses back they uncorked their 
newest trick and device for inspiring con- 
fidence in gudgeons, the particular gudgeon 
of their choosing had refused to pay up. 
Naturally they were fretful and peevish in 
the extreme. It as good as spoiled the 
whole trip for them. 

Except for this one small affair it was, on 
the whole, a pleasant voyage. We had only 
one storm and one ship’s concert, and at the 
finish most of us were strong enough to 
have stood another storm. And the trip 
had been worth a lot to us—at least it had 
been worth a lot to me, for I had crossed 
the ocean on one of the biggest hotels 
afloat. I had picked up a lot of nautical 
terms that would come in very handy for 
stunning the folks at home when I got 
back. I had had my first thrill at the sight 
of foreign shores. 

Just by casual contact with members of 
the British aristocracy, I had acquired such 
a heavy load of true British hauteur that in 
parting, on the landing dock I merely 
bowed haughtily toward those of my fellow 
Americans to whom I had not been intro- 
duced; and they, having contracted the 
same disease, bowed back in the same 
haughty and distant manner. 


When Americans Meet Abroad 


When some of us met again, however, in 
Vienna, the insulation had been entirely 
rubbed off and we all rushed madly into one 
another’s arms and exchanged names and 
addresses; and, babbling feverishly the 
while, we told one another what our favor- 
ite flower was, and our birthstone and our 
grandmother's maiden name, and what we 
thought of a race of people who regarded a 
cup of ostensible coffee and a dab of honey 
as constituting a man’s-size breakfast. 
And, being pretty terribly homesick by 
that time, we leaned in toward a common 
center and gave three loud, vehement cheers 
for the land of the country sausage and 
the home of the buckwheat cake—and, as 
giants refreshed, went on our way rejoicing. 

That, though, was to come later. At 
present we are concerned with the trip over 
and what we had severally learned from it. 
I personally had learned, among other 
things, that the Atlantic Ocean, considered 
as such, is a considerably overrated body. 
Having been across it, even on as big and 
as fine"and as well-ordered a ship as this 
ship was, the ocean, it seemed to me, was 
not at all what it had been cracked up to be 

During the first day out it is a novelty 
and after that a monotony—except when it 
is rough; and then it is a doggoned nui- 
sance! Poets without end have written of 
the sea, but I take it they stayed at home 
to do their writing. They were not on the 
bounding billow when they praised it; if 
they had been they might have decorated 
the billow, but. they would never have 
praised it. 

As the old song so happily put it: My 
Bonny Lies Over the Ocean! And a lot of 
others have lied over it too; but I will not 
at least not just yet. Perhaps later on I 
may feel moved to do so; but at this 
moment I am but newly landed from it and 
my heart is full of rankling resentment 
toward the ocean and all its works. 

I speak but a sober conviction when I say 
that the chief advantage to be derived from 
taking an ocean voyage is not that you 
took it, but that you have it to talk about 
afterward. And, to my mind, the most in- 
spiring sight to be witnessed on a trip across 
the Atlantic is the Battery—viewed from 
the ocean side, coming back. Do I hear 
many seconds to that motion? 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of arti 
cles by Irvin S. Cobb. The second will appear in ar 
early number. 








Light Weight 
Six 
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Weighs 2885 lbs., fully equipped—Runs 16 miles per gallon 





Built by Men 
Who Know 


of gasoline—Owners average 7000 miles per set of tires 


HE Chandler proves what is 

possible in six-cylinder economy,— 

coupled with six-cylinder power 
and comfort. 
The Chandler motor runs with all the 
precision of the finest watch. This per- 
fect, continuous flow of silent power 
comes from the six-cylinder experience 
that is built into its long-stroke motor. 


The men who build the Chandler had 
been building the highest grade high- 
priced sixes in America for six years 
before they designed the Chandler. 
Power—that is, power actuallydelivered to 
the rear wheels—is not a matter of dimen- 
sions. It’s a matter of performance. 
Chandler power is enhanced by Chandler 
light weight. 

Don’t buy any car till you know what it 
weighs,—on the scales. 

If you want economy keep the weight 
below the 3000 pound mark. 





The pure stream-line body design of the Chandler is 
the ultimate in gracefulness. Crowned fenders and ab- 
solutely clean running boards. Four beautiful types of 
body—touring, roadster, coupe and limousine. 


CHANDLER 


Heavy weight means power wasted. 
Heavy weight is a raid on your pocket 
book. 

And a heavy six cannot give you 
greater service than a light six that’s 
equally well built. 

By modern engineering methods, pressed 
steel and cast aluminum take the place 
of heavy forgings in the Chandler. This 
gives greatest strength with lightest 
weight. 

Chandler power is enhanced, too, by 


imported annular ball bearings through- 
out the car. Every possible degree of 
friction is eliminated. 

Chandler owners average sixteen miles, 
or more, per gallon of gasoline, seven 
hundred miles or more per gallon of oil, 
seven thousand miles per set of tires 
That’s genuine economy. 

Hundreds of owners all over America who 
have put the Chandler through thou 
sands of miles of hard service declare it is 
mechanically perfect. 


Which Light Weight Six Are You Going to Buy? 





F you pay more than fifteen hundred dollars for an automobile you are surely going 


to buy a six. 


Which One? 


Will you buy a light weight six that is an 
after-thought, a modification or abbrevia- 
tion of some larger model, or will you buy the 
light weight six that is just what its designers 
started out to build,—the best car they 
know how to build, regardi/ess of cost? 


Will you choose a light six that has been 
rushed out to meet competition, when you 
can just as well get one that was carefull) 
designed, by men who know, to meet a 
market and fulfill its requirements? 


If you study al/ the light weight sixes care 
fully, if you see how they are designed, if you 
consider their equipment, if you examine 
their workmanship, if you measure the six 
cylinder experience of the builders back of 
them, you will choose the Chandler. 


And it must be a /ight six 


Your only problem is which one to choose. 


The Chandler 


There isn’t a single thing cut out of the 
Chandler to make its price possible. 
High-grade, high-priced features make the ex 
clusive Chandler long-stroke motor distinctive 
Cast aluminum base extending from frame to 
frame contains integral cast pedestals for mag 
neto, generator and starting motor. Imported 
silent chains drive the cam shaft, pump and 
generator. Westinghouse Separate Unit Starting 
and Lighting System. Simple single wire system 
for lighting. Wiring run through armored 


duit. Bosch high-tension magneto, the most 
expensive form of ignition, which man i 

are leaving out. Unit power plant completely « i 
Self-contained oiling system. Multipk ] 

bestos ball-bearing clutch. F. & S. Annul B Be r 
Left-side drive, center control 

Equipment includes Jiffy Curtains, 8 lock, Speed 
omete Rain-vision, clear-v tilating 

motor driven horn, et 


Write today for Catalogue, Proof Sheet and a convincing little book called 
**Bouquets,’’ wherein many men tell their experiences with the Chandler. 
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Before you buy a car look at the speedometer. 
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If it’s a Warner Auto-Meter you can 


depend on that car being a quality car throughout — down to the smallest detail. 


America’s Most Famous Theatrical People 





LL of your favorite stars are great motorists. 


Motoring acts as a nerve silencer. 


So their greatest 


recreation, rest and enjoyment is a good, stiff spin in their 


motor car. 


Nearly all of America’s most 
prominent theatrical people, time, 
regulate and control the speed of 
their motor car with the famous 
Warner Auto-Meter. They will use 
no other. A few of these well known 
faces, which have made you laugh 
and cry, appear on the opposite 
page. There are hundreds of 
others. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is a 
really high grade speed and mile- 
age indicator 

It has always been associated 
with the highest priced cars. 

It is the costliest speedometer 
on the market. It costs consider- 
ably more than any other and is 
worth more than the difference. 

95% of all the manufacturers 
of high priced cars very willingly 
pay the extra cost. It will pay 


you to see that you get one on the 
next car you buy. 

It is built on the famous mag- 
netic principle—a speed indica- 
ting principle that is accurate 
for all time; the principle that 
lends itself to low speed. The 
speed of the magnetic speedom- 
eter is only 680 r.p.m. as against 
2560 r.p.m. of the centrifugal 
type. Low speed means less wear, 
no lost motion; consequently no 
inaccuracies. 

It is the simplest instrument 
built—has but one moving part— 
the magnet. No cams, heavy gov- 
ernors, gears or links to wear and 
cause inaccuracies. 

The workmen, employed at the 
Warner Auto-Meter works, are the 
most expensive and skilled that can 
be found. No detail is overlooked 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


See that you get the Warner 
Auto-Meter on your car, It 
is the best made speedometer 
in the world. Take no other. 


Model O-3-C 
Price $145 
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STEWART -WARNER 


SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 


Also they like to go as fast as the law will allow, because 
it is invigorating and stimulating—it clears their overworked 
brains—refreshing them for the next performance. Ask Willie 
Collier or Billie Burke, both are great motorists. 


in the exacting manufacture of 
these beautiful instruments. After 
every operation the most careful 
testsaremade. Each instrument is 
tested, inspected, and re-inspected 
to a point that is not even con- 
sidered nor can be afforded by 
most other speedometer manu- 
facturers. 

The odometer used in the 
Warner Auto-Meter is undoubt- 
edly the costliest and most accu- 
rate supplied with any speed indi- 
cating device. It is driven direct 
without troublesome pawls or 
springs, and is governed by the fa- 
mous Geneva Stop movement. It 
cannot register inaccurately. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is 
backed by the largest speedom- 
eter factory and greatest chain of 
service stations in the world. 


People who are accustomed to 
the best will take none but the 
Warner. Every one demands it. 

Automobile manufacturers 
know this. They know also that a 
speedometer is always in plain 
sight. That it cannot be hidden. 
Therefore if a cheap instrument 
is used, it makes the whole car 
appear cheap throughout. But 
if a Warner—the high grade 
Speedometer—is used it marks 
the car as high grade through- 
out. 

See that the car you buy is 
equipped with a Warner Auto- 
Meter. Any dealer will gladly 
supply one if you ask for it. It 
will cost you no more than in- 
ferior speedometers. Insist on 
the type—magnetic—also on the 
name— Warner. 


Factories: Beloit, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. 


17 Factory Branches and 75 Service Stations located in all principal cities 


WARNER 


AUTO“METER 


Any dealer handling a 
really high grade car will 
always recommend the 


famous Warner Auto-Meter. 
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A Warner Auto-Meter on a car is plain evidence that the car manufacturer is endeavoring Gy) 


y to give you the best the world affords—regardless of cost. wy 


Always Use The Warner Auto-Meter 
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Harry Lauder, the 
world’s highest priced a 
comedian. He uses / 3 \ est Shakespearian 
enly the Warner ’ a \ \ artists. They use 
Auto-Meter. / the Warner Auto 
. Meter. 








Billie Burke, said to be the 

daintiest actress in the world. 

She uses only the Warner 
Auto-Meter. 
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Williams 


Shaving Soaps 


Holder Holder To , 
| HRISE Top. Shaving Crean 


The name “Holder Top” suggests its use. It is You cannot expect a perfect shave without a 
a holder for the soap when applying it to the perfect shaving soap. If you but knew how 
face, and forms the top of the nickeled box much better Williams’ Shaving Cream is 
to which it is returned after using. than other shaving creams, you would never 
The shorter the stick becomes the want to use other kinds. 
more you appreciate this 
Holder-Top device. 


GUARANTEED 
THE J.B.WILLIA 





ittle quicker lathe srhaps : , : ; 
A little quicker lathe r perhaps i, - | n ed ( over There isa 
than shaving soaps in other : f f reason for 
, the perfec- 


shave, without sacrificing the Powd e r ‘ < havi ng sti Cc k tion found 
, in Will- 


forms, therefore a quicker 


cream-like, softening, soothing 
iams 


Shaving 
of the most discriminating men. ‘ ae €6©Soap. That reason is the 75 years devoted to study- 
ing the requirements of a perfect shaving soap 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in its hinged-cover, 
nickeled box is this perfection in another form. 

A trial sa 


Shaves-and Others 


Od Williams Talc Powder (¢ Es 


For many years this has been one of the leading Talc Powders and, because its 
superior qualities, has constantly grown in popularity. 

In order that the woman who uses Williams’ Talc Powder may always have it 
with her, we have had expressly made for us a very handsome and useful little 
Vanity Box to be carried in the pocket or chatelaine bag. This Vanity Box is heavily 
silver plated and contains a French powder puff and concentrating mirror, useful 
in many ways many times a day. You would cheerfully pay a liberal price for 
this Vanity Box at your jeweler’s. 


Indispensable to the Modern Woman 


We shall be glad to mail this Vanity Box postpaid to any one who will send us the name of their druggist and enclose six two- Address The J B. w ii ae 
cent stamps (12 cents). Or we will send the Vanity Box and a trial sample can of Talc for eight two-cent stamps (16 cents). eevee gy" —_ 


qualities that make Williams’ Shaving Soaps the choice 








